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from BEYOND 


MONOGRAM 


...is the RADIO 


you should give 
this Christmas... 


EFORE the G-E Monogram appeared 

on a radio receiving set General 
Electric spent more than twenty million 
dollars— and sixteen years in radio re- 
search and development alone. 


The first radio set to carry the G-E Mono- 
gram appeared this year. A nine-tube 
super-heterodyne circuit incorporating 
for the first time screen-grid tubes. 

A new type of radio receiver many times 
more sensitive and selective than any pre- 


vious radio receiver. General Electric 
Full Range Radio! 


The modern Radio introduces: 

Full Range Sensitivity — Power to bring 
in far distant stations beyond the reach 
of less sensitive circuits. 


Full Range Selectivity—Each line marks 
a different station entirely separated and 
free from interruption. 

Full Range Tone—The audio range of 
this receiver includes lower notes and 
higher notes than possible previously. 
The tone range of each note is complete, 
natural and pitch-true. The result is per- 
fect tone fidelity. 


Mey 


THE HIGHBOY (as illustrated) —9-tube, 
Screen-Grid Super -Heterodyne, fitted 
with local-distant switch and tone con- 
trol. Remote control available at addi- 
tional cost. Brown walnut cabinet with 
Frenchdoors. Price $179.50 less tubes. 


THE STUDIO LOWBOY — 7-tube, 
Screen-Grid receiver, 4 tuned circuits, 
Power Screen-Grid detector, push-pull 
audio, new type dynamic reproducer— 
Compact in size. Handsome curved front 
cabinet—dimensions 3454" x 2044"x 
12%’. Price $112.50 less tubes. 


| 


THE LOWBOY — 9-tube, Screen-Grid 
Super-Heterodyne. Fitted with local-dis- 
tant switch. Brown walnut cabinet, 
satin finished. Early American design. 
Price $142.50 less tubes. 


THE RADIO-PHONOGRAPH COM- 
BINATION—9-tube, Screen-Grid Super- 
Heterodyne. Local-distant switch, tone 
control and home recording equipment 
including attachable microphone, 4 
blank records and 2 special needles. 
Brown walnut cabinet, satin finish. 
Price $285.00 less tubes. Remote con- 
trol available at additional cost. 


Your local G-E Radio dealer has on display a complete line of 
General Electric Radio sets. If you desire further particulars 
write to Section R-101, Merchandise Department, General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening on a nation-wide N. B. C. network. 


GENERAL 
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“Pink tooth brush 


‘Lime to 


calla halt 
on that / 


T’S no joke, at any age, to find a trace of “pink” upon 

your tooth brush. For it always means that your gums 
are soft... “touchy”... inclined to bleed; and it some- 
times means that gingivitis, Vincent’s disease or even 
pyorrhea are on the way. 

Tender, soft foods, hurried eating and too little chewing 
are the principal causes of weak, tender gums. A slight 
bleeding warns you that more serious infections may be 
getting a foothold, and that unless you get after the trouble 
promptly, you may run the risk of losing the whitest and, 
outwardly, the soundest teeth! 


Strengthen your gums with Ipana and massage 


So protect your gums, with Ipana and massage, when and 
while you clean your teeth. That’s the modern way to oral 
health. To do this is simple and easy. You massage your 
gums, with Ipana, each time you brush your teeth. 

Thousands of dentists recommend this healthy habit. 
They know the good it does. For Ipana contains ziratol,a 
preparation professionally well-known for its efficacy in 
toning and stimulating tender gum tissue. 

Massage. with Ipana keeps gums firm and sound. It puts 
the fresh, clean blood to work—sends it coursing through 
the tiny cells—tones and strengthens the walls of the 
gums. Soon they become pinker, harder and healthier. 

You'll like Ipana. You'll like its taste, and the delight- 
ful sensation of cleanliness it leaves in your mouth. And 
you'll be amazed to see how clean and white it keeps 
your teeth— how strong and firm it keeps your gums. 

Start tonight with Ipana. Geta full-size tube today from 
the nearest druggist. Money cannot buy a better dentifrice, 
and that kind of dentifrice, like a good dentist, can never 
be classed as a luxury! 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. H-11 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHECK “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” ; Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed 
is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
WITH 


TOOTH PASTE ARIS Siailo: MyMK in Real Sass SKIS ORD Ss Lis aaa Cork Sense oten aca SSNS DISLe bianelapaleS-e'eiheaim 
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author of ‘‘ Shattered 
Glass’? has written 
for you the story of 
a man who tried 
to recapture youth 


The ol uperstition 


‘ Sheadevre 
DREISER 


who wrote ‘‘4n 
American Tragedy”? 
discloses to you an 
amazing episode from 


his own Book of Life 


of My Birth 


eA. Fla milton 
GIBBS 


author of the novel 
“Chances” brings you 
Romance in his story 
of two wandering 
minstrels and a lovely 
signorina under the 
Mediterranean skies 
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Mother Reads as We Fly by Amelia Earhart 
Commuters by Gluyas Williams 


An Authentic Interview with Conan Doyle from Beyond 
by Harry Price 
by Frazier Hunt 


by Rube Goldberg 
Illustration by The Author 


Floyd Gibbons by O. O. McIntyre 


I Learned about Husbands in a Harem 
by Rosemary Drachman 


I Wonder How Dry I Am! 


Illustrations by Russell Patterson 
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How dare you say, 
“I have no opportunity 


—when men and women, thru the new home-study 
training, are making records such as these? 


Harry J. Williams, Accounting 
Engineer, Lehigh Valley R. R., 
Wilkes-Barre,Pa.Mr.Williams 
chose the Accountancy route to 
lead him out of a ‘‘blind alley” 
job, and within comparatively 
few months won a 60 per cent 
“*vaise’’ and promotion to a po- 


' er seek a better opportunity 
to get ahead in business—and 
you don’t want “promises”; 

you want a definite program for ad- 

vancement, backed by positive proof 
that that program works! 

Listen, then, to these actual expe- 
riences—and when you have heard 
them, tell us, if you can, how you 
dare to say, ‘I have no opportunity!” 


From Order Clerk to Gen- 
eral Manager in Five Years 


Back in 1920, V. G. Powell of New 
York, was a young order clerk just 
out of the army—in 1924 he was 
directing sales and advertising—a 
year later he was general manager. 
In between were five years of capable, 
loyal service and two completed 
LaSalle training courses—Modern 
Business Correspondence and Busi- 
ness Management. 

Six months after starting his first 
course, he asked to handle corre- 
spondence and got the job and a 
raise; a few months later he sug- 
gested a new sales promotion de- 
partment and was given the respon- 
sibility of organizing and directing 
it; soon after he recommended the 
beginning of advertising and was 
given that task. 

No wonder he moved up fast. Any 


sition that spells—opportunity. 


employer would welcome and reward 
initiative and ability like that. To- 
day he is the editor of his industry’s 
magazine and an outstanding figure 
in that great field. 

Note his own comment, ‘My two 
training courses gave me more than 
I could have gained through ten 
years of experience.’ 


Clerk Becomes 
Accounting Engineer 
Wins 60% Raise 


“You've picked a blind alley.” That 


was what many good friends of 


Harry J. Williams thought when he 
took a job as clerk with the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. 

“Blind for some, perhaps,” said 
Harry Williams, “but not for the man 
with specialized training!” 

Acting on his conviction, he en- 
rolled with LaSalle for Higher Ac- 
countancy training—and soon won 
advancement to the position of Ac- 
counting Engineer, with an increase 
in salary of better than 60 per cent. 

“Mr. Williams proves exception- 
ally competent in his new capacity,’ 


jirm, 


J.L. Aldrich, District Manager at Green Bay, 
Wis., for the Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc. “At the end of six months my income was 
15334 per cent greater than during any Six 
months before I enrolled with LaSalle.” 


George G. Gunnish, Martin's 
Ferry, Ohio. Two years ago he 
was teller in a bank—now he 
heads a successful accounting 
George G. Gunnish and 
Staff. ‘‘Our success has been 
made possible by LaSalle train- 
ing. 


writes Francis N. Loughname, Di- 
vision Engineer. ‘“‘He shows marked 
ability and is a very creditable prod- 
uct of your great university.” 


Send for These Free Books 


You are eager to get ahead? Then 
you will find it of vital importance 
to learn more of the success-methods 
which Powell and Williams and 
thousands of others have employed 
so profitably. 

We have therefore prepared a 
special 64-page book which outlines 
these methods in detail. It also points 
out the big opportunities in the field 
you are in or wish to enter—shows 
you how you can fit yourself to 


V.G. Powell, New York, N.Y. 


grasp them. 

The coupon brings this book to 
you without cost or obligation—also 
a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” the inspiring story of how 
one man, after many wanderings, 
found the path to responsibility and 
power. 

Measure your will to succeed by 
what you do with this coupon— 


NOW! 


Annetta L. Koch, Auditor, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. ‘‘When I enrolled 
with LaSalle, I was a book- 
keeper of average ability. The 
results of my training soon be- 
came apparent. I was promoted 
to Auditor, then to Assistant 
Manager and later io Auditor 
of his larger hotel. My salary 
was increased substantially— 
which increase in several 
months completely paid the en- 
tire cost of the training.” 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUS 


Tell us which of the following courses of the 
new home-study training interests you most. 


Business Management: Managerial, 
Sales and Department Executive positions. 


Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, etc. 


Modern Salesmanship: Training for all 
positions in retail, wholesale, or specialty 
selling. 


Modern Foremanship. 
Industrial Management. 
Personnel Management. 


Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 


Telegraphy—RailwayandCommercial. 
Railway Station Management. 


Law—LL.B. Degree. 

Commercial Law. 

Banking and Finance. 

Expert Bookkeeping. 

Cc. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants, 

Modern Business Correspondence. 

Credit and Collection Correspondence. 

Business English. 

Stenography—Stenotypy: Training in 

selected business colleges in the new ma- 

chine shorthand. 

Commercial Spanish. 

Effective Speaking. 

Railway Accounting. 

Paper Salesman’s Training. 


NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will 


gladly advise you without obligating you. 


INESS TRAINING 


INSTITUTION 


— — — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle!_— — — — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Chicago 


Dept. 155-R 
I would welcome full particulars regard- 
ing opportunities in 


(State subject in which you are interested) 


Please send me your book on the train- 
ing indicated, outline of the new I.aSalle 
plan, and a copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One’’—all entirely free. 


mopolitan 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


EDUCATIONAL 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sargent School Camps 


Boston University, continuing these Camps, founded by 
Dr. D. A. Sargent, will maintain and develop the educa- 
tional values of the ideal summer camp. Junior, Senior 
girls. July 1—Aug. 29. Catalog. Ernst Hermann, Dir., Miss 
Emma Sanborn, Sec., 10 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ROCKFORD 
COLLEGE orients nga 


grees. Beautiful wooded campus on Rock River. 88 miles from 
Chicago. Drama, Music, Art, Athletics. Address Registrar for 
intormation, Rockford College, Box C. M., Rockford, Ilinois, 


A distinguished college of tradition 
for women. 88rd year. High ranking 


NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 


COLLEGE oF FINANCE 
FOR WOMEN 


FOUNDED BY MRS. ROGER W. BABSON 
Intensive one-year course in investment procedure and business 
principles for the young woman of twenty or over who will some 

lay manage her own property or who desires now to be trained 
for a business career. ext term opens Jan. 5th. 
For complete information write Edith Samson, Dean 
WEBBER COLLEGE - BABSON PARK - MASSACHUSETTS 


Character ¥* 


Oschool is bet- 
ter qualified to 
develop character 
than a_ military 
school. Under the 
guidance of wisely 
applied training. 
the foundationsof 
high character are 


Executive 


Secretary built. Send for 
5 Park St. booklet on “The 
Box 23 Military School.” 
Boston 


THE ASSOCIATION of MILITARY COLLEGES 
and SCHOOLS of the UNITED STATES 


NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 


The LARSON SCHOOL 


Cultural, Secretarial. One and two-year courses 
INTPNSIVE course for college graduates. Attractive resi- 
e dence. Sports. National patronage. Est. 1911. Catalog. 

The Registrar, 291 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


HILLSIDE 


For GirLs. College preparatory, general high school 
courses, One-year intensive review. Cultural-secre- 
tarial, music, art, dramatics, crafts. One hour from 
New York. Five residence hoi Schoolhouse. 
Gymnasium. Outdoor sports. Riding. Salt water 
bathing. Separate Junior School. Ask for catalog. 


Secretary, Hillside School, Box C, 
Norwalk, Connecticut 


\ 
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WESTBROOK 


FoR Girts. 2-year Junior College; 4-year college pre- 
paratory courses. Piano, violin, voice, art, dramaties, 
home economics. Gymnasium. At edge of delightful city, 
101st year. Mid-year entering classes now forming, Catalog. 
AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal, Box C, Portiand, Me. 


SEMINARY AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Where New England Traditions 


WA Count. 56th year. In the country 
near Boston: Preparation for all 
colleges. Accredited. Intensive 

F Sn Gane 5 Review. General courses.” Indi- 
vidual attention. Junior College. 

Home Ec. Secretarial. All Sports. 

Music. Art. Expression. Aviation. Endowed. Moderate rates. 


Lynn H. Harris, Ph.D., President, Box 10,W. Bridgewater, Mass. 


Lasell Seminary 


A LONG-ESTABLISHED, modern school for young 
women. Ten miles from Boston. Two-year courses 
for high-school graduates. Home Economics, 
Secretarial, College Preparatory, Art, Expres- 
sion courses. Excellent Music. Sports. 30 acres. 
Delightful home life. Separate Junior School. 
Catalogs. GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Prin., 
{09 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the Westiy ler 


Two-yHAR college and secretarial course for young 
women. Special one-year course. Emphasis on sub- 
jects which link up with the present day. Graduates 
fitted for full and rich personal life and manage- 
ment of own affairs, as well as for highest type of 
secretarial position. Also a year of intensive tech- 
nical training for college graduates. 

Cultured homelike atmosphere. Limited enrolment 
makes close friendships possible. Large campus. 
Organized athletics. Near New Haven. Send_ for 
booklet. Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A., Miss 
Louise H. Scott, Box C, Milford, Connecticut. 


Pendall Hall (7 


. 

On the Seashore-50 minutes from Boston Gi rls 
Accredited. College Entrance without examinations. 
Jr. College. Int. Dec., Journalism, Music, Sports 
Riding. Catalog:—Box C, Prides Crossing, Mass. 

ee eens 


ON THE 
Accredited. College Prepar- SQUND 
atory, or General. Secretarial. 

Arts, Crafts, Music, Riding, Beach, Athletics. 
Individual attention, Entrance permitted 
in Jan, and Feb. Happy social life. Ages. 
8to18. Catalog: Jessie Callam Gray,Box18, 


Stamford, Conn. (Near N.Y.C. 


For GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English Elective 


Accredited Preparatory; fin- 
ishing school. Elective Courses 
for high school graduates. 
College Certificate. Piano, 
Voice, Violin. Pipe Organ, 
with noted men. Boston ad- 
vantages, Home Economics. 
Gymnasium and Swimming 
pool, Costume Design. Home 
Decoration. Secretarial 
Course, Dramatics. Riding 
featured (our own horses). 
Delightful home life. Apply 
Now, Catalog: 
116 Bellevue Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


School 


& Junior 
College 
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NEW ENGLAND—BOYS 


EMERSON 


(Exeter, N. H.) Boys 9-16. Preparation for Phillips 
Exeter, Andover and other leading schools. Close comrade- 
| ship of masters and boys. Distinctive home atmosphere. 
| Catalog. Address Mrs. George W. Emerson, Box 87-B. 


UFFIELD) 


An Endowed Schoo. 
Experienced, sympathetic teachers to help you solve the 
| problems of your boy’s education. Address: Headmaster, 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., 11 High Street, Suffield, Conn. 


ILTO 


Thorough Methods. 
ministration building, 


1833 


| 


PREPARES BOYS 


FOR. COLLEGE 
Modern equipment. New ad- 
25 acre athletic field. All 
sports. Separate Junior School with trained house 
mothers. Moderate rates. Illustrated Catalogue. 
T. W. Watkins, Headmaster, Box C, Tilton, N. H. 


AN EPISCOPAL 


OLDERNESS SCHOOL for BOYS 


years of successfully preparing students for college. 
rae Scientifically planned curricula for all grades. Certificate 
privileges. _ Small classes under personal supervision of expert in- 
stguctors. Wholesome outdoor life. All sports, Restricted to 70 
resident students. ‘‘In the Beautiful White Mountains’’ 
Box C, Plymouth, N. H. 


NEW YORK—GIRLS 


BRANTWOOD HALL 


GrapvuAtes found in leading colleges for 

women; general courses. Fortunate loca- 

tion, ideal environment, all outdoor sports. 
Lawrence Park Bronxville, New York 


THE MASON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


£0 Se Castle 


Teg Box 111, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


IIn® traditions, high ideals, and national patronage. 
Overlooks Hudson, 43 minutes from New York. Special 
emphasis on Collegiate, College Preparatory and vo- 
cational courses. Art, Music, Dramatics. All ath- 
letics. Primary school. Write for catalog. 

MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., President 


ohe KNOX és ciris 


COLLEGE preparatory. Junior College and cultural courses. 
Mrs. Russell Houghton, Box C, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


SCHOOL 


ARD SLEY FOR GIRLS 


Westchester County, ages 5-16: Elementary and 

Junior High School; Athletics, Acrobatic and Tap 

Dancing; Music; French; Ice Skating Rink. 
ALL-YEAR ACCOMMODATION 


Write Henriette EE. Henschel, Box C, 
Ardsley, New York 
Seminary 


FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG WOMEN 
On Lake Gleneida, near New York City 


College Preparatory. General and Special Courses. Fully 
Accredited. Small classes. Moderate rates. 68rd year. Junior 
School. Herbert E. Wright, D. D., Pres., Box C, Carmel, N. Y. 


Highland Manor 


Country boarding school and Jun- 
ior College for girls. Fully ac- 
credited. Non-sectarian. All grades. 
College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Music, art, dramatics. Camp 
and summer school in Maine. Eugene 
H. Lehman, Director, Box Z, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


For Vocational Schools refer to pages 9—10—11—12—13 


NEW YORK—GIRLS 


NEW YORK—BOYS 


The 
S cudder School 


Combines practical courses with advan- 
tages of finishing school in New York City. High 
School and College Preparatory—4 year course. 

' Secretarial and Executive Training—one and two 
year courses. Social Service—-one and two year 
courses ; supervised field work. 


Miss C. S. Scudder, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City 


For girls. 


Founded 1833—Military since 1857 


A Military School offering thorough College Preparation. 
All athletics. 


Business Course. $1,500,000 Equipment. 
New Gym and Pool. Senior Upper-House. 


Separate school for younger boys 


For catalog address: the Principals, Box C-1, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ACADEMY 


James B. Ford Recitation Building 


COLLEGH PREPARA- 


PUTNAM HALL tae vex ene. 


General course. Music, Art. Small classes. Experienced 
faculty. Graduates successful in 18 colleges and universi- 
ties. Attractive campus. Spacious buildings. Supervised 
athletics. Riding, tennis, swimming. Oatalog. | 

ELLEN C. BARTLETT, A.B., Prin., Poughkeepsie, N. Y- 


THE NOBLE SCHOOL 
Lawrence Farms East, MT. KISCO, N. Y. 


For young girls. Progressive educational methods. 
Intelligent, motherly care. Wholesome food. Super- 
vised out-door play. 23 miles from New York City. 
Address. Annie Ellis Roberts, Director, Box C. 


NEW YORK—CO-ED 


The TUTORING SCHOOL 
of New York 74 E. 55th St. 
Exclusively Individual Instruction 
University tutors. College preparation. 
Courses in special fields. 

For Tiny Tots 


Mrs. Burt’s School 1 to 12 years 


Busy, happy family life for young children, under expert 
loving care of specialists. Thorough schooling to 6th grade. 
Supervised outdoor recreation. 3 acres shady play space. 
Box C, 1120 Constant Ave., Peekskill, N. Y. Phone 1139 


ENO Coeducational. In New York 
uke “selon. Est. 1824. Col- 
ege Preparatory, Secretarial, 

SEMINARY Music and Art Courses, also 
7 3 Lower School. Fully accred- 
ited. Adirondack elevation. Athletics. 


Charles E. Hamilton, A.M., D.D., Box C, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY—BOYS 


DEV oeMLITARY 


$60 Monthly. Boys 6 to 16. Military training. Primary 
through High School. Summer camp. Open 12 mos. 32 
miles to N. Y. C. Catalog. Mir. L. De Vitte, Box A, Morganville, N. J. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A School for 300 Boys. 65 Miles from New York. Graduates in 
Leading Eastern Colleges. Thorough College Preparation. Six-year 
Course. Excellent Equipment. 310 Acres. Gym. Pool. Golf Course. 


Charles H. Breed, Ed.D., Box C, Blairstown, N. J. 
PREPARATORY 


RUTGERS "scoot = 
Accredited Graduates in 24 colleges. Limited to 100 boys. 


Gym. All sports. Golf. 165th year. Catalog. Box C. 
Wm. P. Kelly, Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. J. 


q Dd 
(PRINCETON? oar’ 
q 150 GRADUATES in twenty-six colleges during past D 
@ five years. Limited to 100 boys. Students from |D 
@ twenty states. Eighty acres. Write now for catalog. |D 
@ Box c, Princeton, N. J. 18 


FREEHOLD SciooL 


The School with the Personal Touch 
Boys 6-15. Modified military system stressing obedience, order- 
liness and self-reliance. Supervised study and play. Summer 
camp. Maj. C. M. Duncan, Prin., Box 14, Freehold, N. J. 


KINGSLEY ®CHOOL 


For Boys. College preparatory. Junior school with 
distinctive home life. Day and boarding.  Individ- 
ual attention in small classes. Healthful location 
in the Orange hills, 22 miles from New York City. 
All athletics, every boy _participating—competent 
coaches. Summer camp—Maine. Catalog. 


Headmaster, Box C, Essex Fells, N. J. 


Scholarship, athletics and military training. 
Successful preparation for college. Next term 
begins January, 1931. Catalogue: Colonel Guido 
F. Verbeck, Supt., Box 161, Manlius, New York. 


MANLIUS | 


MT. PLEASANT HALL 


Day and Boarding School for Junior boys. Elementary through 
second year high school. Music. One hour from New York City in 
beautiful Westchester County. Progress assured. Limited enroll- 
ment. Personal care. Supervised recreation. Year-round. 

Wm. F. Carney, Headmaster, Box C, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Prepares Boys for College and Business. Military Train- 
ing. Supervised Study and Athletics. Separate school for 
boys under 13. Fully accredite Catalog, WILLIAM 
ADDISON RANNEY, Principal, Ossining, New York. 


ER VUNG vortc:. 


in historic Irving Country. 94th year. Prepares for all 
colleges. Accredited. Catalog. Box 915. Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. Rev. J. M. Furman, L.H.D., Headmaster. 


NEW JERSE Y—GIRLS 


- NTENARY 


L Days alive with activity and 

interest in the cultured atmos- 
L phere of a famous private 

school for girls. College pre- 
paratory and newly established 
Junior College. Music, art, 
domestic science, secretary- 
ship. Six modern buildings on 
a fifty-acre campus and farm. 
| Gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Tennis, golf, riding, hockey. 
New York. 


57 miles from 
Write for catalog. 
Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D. 


President 
Box 10, Hackettstown, N.J. 


ROSE HAVEN 


Schoo!l_€OF Girls, 5-15. Complete elementary 
course. Music, Dancing, Art. Native French teacher. 
Small classes. All sports. Charming home atmos- 
phere for healthy, intelligent girls. 1 hr. N. Y. 

Mary Birchard, Rockleigh, N. J. Phone Closter 947. 


NEW JERSEY—BOYS 


Successful preparation for all colleges. Na- 
tional patronage. Boys directed by faculty 
of ability and wide experience. All ath- 
letics, new gymnasium. Write for catalog. 


John G. Hun, Ph.D., 
100 Stockton Street, Princeton, N. J. 


NNINGION 


150 Boys. Small Classes. In- 

dividual Attention. Accredited College 

Preparation. Athletics, Gymnasium. Pool, 

Moderate Rates. Catalog. FRANCIS Harvey 
GREEN, A.M., Litt.D., Box 50, Pennington, N. J. 

An endowed 


PEDDI school for boys 


Emphasizes preparation for College Entrance Board 
Examinations. Graduates successful in all leading col- 
leges. Six Forms including two grammar grades. 
Boys from 30 states. 150-acre campus. 9-hole golf 
course. Athletics for every boy. 66th year. 9 miles 
from Princeton. Summer session July 20 to Sept. 5. 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 1-K Hightstown, N. J. 


Memorial Recitation Hail 


NEW JERSEY—BOYS 


BORDENTOWN 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
College preparation. 
Small classes 
Boys taught how to study. 
R. 0. T. C. | Catalogue. 


AS 
46th Year 


ENROLL NOW. 
COL. T. D. LANDON, 


Drawer C-5 Bordentown, N. J. 


PENNS YLVANIA—BO YS 


CARSONELONG 
ER OF 94th 
How to learn, how to labor, how tolive Year 


A military School. 5th Grade to College. References required. 
tion 28 miles northwest of Harrisburg. Individual instruction. 
now its greatest years. Box A, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


wa GEOrce 


Fully Accredited College Preparation. Cultural Courses. 227 Acre 
Campus. Endowment, Coeducation that meets the Approval of the 
Most Careful, Discriminating Parent. 


Address: G. A. Walton, A. M., Principal, Box 282, George School, Penna. 


Loce- 
Enjoying 


COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY 


ALLEY FORGE MILITARY ACADEMY 


ACCREDITED. New, fireproof buildings. R. O. 
T. C. under Government supervision. All 
Athletics. Winning Teams. Moderate rates. 
For Catalog, Address, Adjutant, Wayne, Pa. 


RKIOMEN opromtnty 
E OPPORTUNITY 
For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Spirit of Hard Work and Fair Play in School Work 
and Athletics. 125 Perkiomen Boys in 50 different 
colleges. Junior School with home care. Moderate rates. 
Oscar S. Kriebel, D. D., Principal. Box 106, Pennsburg, Pa. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


An accredited school. 125th year, Amidst hunting grounds 
and fishing streams. 11 teachers for 100 select boys. 
Champion athletic teams. Tennis, 14-mile track. Golf 
links available. Concrete pool and skating pond. Catalog. 
James R. Hughes, A.M., Headmaster, Box S, Bellefonte, Pa. 

ACADEMY 


HARRISBUR Giewyve. 


Prepares for all eolleges; experienced teachers; small 
classes; ideal location; Junior, Middler and Senior De- 
partments. Large campus, fine playing fields and courts, 
gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. Arthur E. Brown, 
Headmaster, Box C-115, Harrisburg, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


EFFECTIVE preparation for board examinations and col- 
lege. 94 per cent of boys graduating in past three years 
enrolled in colleges. Located in educational center 12 
miles from Philadelphia. Lower school. Modern build- 
ings, gymnasium, swimming pool. Every boy in some 
sport. Catalog. H. ROGER COLEMAN, Head Master, 

Box 114, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania —— 


For Vocational Schools refer to pages 9—10—11—12--13 


PENNS YLVANIA—BOYS 


PENNS YLVANIA—GIRLS 


WASHINGTON—GIRLS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLEGE 


CHESTER, PA. 
® 
Offers standard four-year college courses in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce 
and Finance. One hundred and tenth year. 
New term begins Jan. 6, 1931. 

All major sports. Polo. Aviation, in- 
cluding flying. 

PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Offers standard four-year college prepara- || 
tory course. For catalog address | 


Box C, COL. FRANK K. HYATT, Pres. 


College prepara- 
tion in unusual 
surroundings. 
General, cultural 
courses. ‘Travel 
course. Riding, 
swimming, ca- 
noeing, hockey, 
golf. Advantages 
of nearby Phila- 
delphia. Wild- 
cliff, two-year graduate school. Music, 
art, dramatics, homemaking, secretary- @ 
ship. Seven Gables, girls 6-12. 
Write for catalog desired 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals 


Mary Lyon Scho 


1512 A], Swarthmore, Pa.’ 


T é 


Bs Box 


FRAN ARSHALL 


A Widely Recognized, Moderately Priced, Preparatory School 
Wholesome School Life and Sports. Unusual Equipment and Location. 
1200 Boys Prepared for College in the last 30 Years. 

E. M. HARTMAN, Pd.D., Principal, Box 420, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Special Classes 
Starting at Kiski 
Complete, individual schedules 
designed for boys entering college 
in September. Kiskiminetas Springs 
School, Box 926, Saltsburg, Pennsylvania. 


CEDAR CREST COLLEGE 


90 Miles from New York 


Attractive suburban site, new dormi- 
tories and equipment, wholesome en- 
vironment, A, B. and B. S. degrees 
with Majors in Liberal Arts, Expres- 
sion, Music, Education, Social and 
Secretarial Science, Home Economics, 
Religious Education, W. C. Curtis, 
LL.D., Pres., Box C, Allentown, Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


College preparatory. general and post-gradu- 
ate courses. Music, art. Domestic science. 
Secretarial. Intensive work. Small classes. 
Every sport. Price, $1400. No extras. 
Miss MAUD van WOY, A. B. 
Principal 


Box 500, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Miss Sayward’s School 


For girls. College Preparatory and Advanced Depart- 
ments. Art, Music, Expression, Secretarial Courses. 
Delightfully located near Philadelphia in one of the 
city’s charming Main Line suburbs convenient to many 
cultural advantages, Individual instruction. All out- 
door sports. New gymnasium. Swimming, riding. 
For catalog address Secretary, 

Miss Sayward’s School, Inc., Box C, Overbrook, Pa. 


WASHING TON—GIRLS 


BEAUTIFUL AMENTDALE SEAT OF 


NATIONAL PARK 
SEMINARY 


JAMES E. AMENT, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Junior College. College Preparatery and Ad- 
vanced Elective Courses including Secretarial, 
Travel, Dramatics, Journalism. Advanced 
standing in colleges. Unusual sports facilities. 
Riding. Canoeing. Illustrated Catalog. Ad- 
dress: 


THE REGISTRAR 
Box 21, Forest Glen, Maryland. 


125 Gris 
185" YEaR 


Large Campus. 4 Bldgs. New Gym and Pool. Endowment per- 


LINDEN HAL 


mits Moderate Tuition. Beautiful location. Courses: Academic, 
Preparatory, Secretarial, Cultural, Music, Post Graduate. Separate 
Junior School. Attractive Home Life. Riding. All sports. Catalog. 
F. W. STENGEL, D.D., Box 113, Lititz, Pa. (144 hrs. from Phila.) 


ARCUM 


For girls, College Preparatory, Academic. One-year in- 
tensive review. Certificate privileges. Separate building 
for graduate school. Music, Art, Secretarial, Dramatic 
Art courses. Near Philadelphia. Riding. All sports. 
Catalog. Edith Harcum, Box C, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


DARLINGTON For young women. Junior 

College and College Pre- 
paratory. Cultural and practical courses. Philadelphia ad- 
vantages. Athletics. Gym, swimming pool. Unique feature 
~—-Motor tour, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, West Point, 
Hudson Palisades, many points of interest—included in 
fee. Registrar, Box C, Darlington, West Chester, Pa. 


SCHOOL 


erent Hall :. cirts 


ACCREDITED Collegepreparatory and JuniorCollege. 
Conservatory. Specials. Part of May at Ocean 
City. Large Campus. New Buildings. Connecting 
bat Athletics, Riding. Catalog, write Frank S. 
Magill, A.M., Headmaster Box N, Chambersburg, Pa. 


The MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 


“Birmingham for Girls.” 


Birmingham, Pennsylvania. ‘‘College 
Board” Preparation. Accredited. Certities to college without ex- 
aminations. Diploma courses for girls not going to college. Music, 
Art. Int. Dec. Gym. Pool. Outdoor life, Ski-ing, Hockey, Riding. 
Rooms with connecting baths. Catalog of: A. R. Grier, Box 101 


BEAVER COLLEGE for Women 


A.B. and B.S. degrees. Departments Education, Music. 
Christian Education, Fine Arts, Secretaryship. Strong 
faculty. 16 buildings. Sports. 23 minutes from Phila- 
delphia. 77th year. Moderate rates. 

W. B. Greenway, D.D., Pres., Box C, Jenkintown, Pa. 


mBISHOP THOR ae 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, Expression, 
Art, Music. College Preparatory. New Gymnasium and 
Pool. Horseback Riding. Catalog. 

Mr. and Mrs. C.N. Wyant, Principals, Box 237, Bethlehem,Pa. 


WASHINGTON—GIRLS 


Qihexy Chase 


Junior College and Senior High School at Washington. 
28th year—12 acre Campus. Academic Courses. Home 
Economics, Secretarial, Music, Art, Dramatic Depart- 
ments. Athletics, Riding, ‘Swimming. President 


Theodore Halbert Wilson, Box C, Washington, D.C. 


Martha Washington 


Seminary, 


A Junior Coniecn for young women, on 
beautiful estate adjoining Rock Creek Park. 
Two-year courses for High School graduates. 
Secretarial Science, Household Arts, Dramatics, 
Music, Art, ete. Outdoor sports. Address 

Secretary, 3640 16th St., Washington, D. C. | 


Marjorie oF PHISICLE eoceNon 
wepbste 


2 and 3 year Normal courses 
SCHOOLS, Inc. 


leading to a Degree. Teachers 
in demand. Dormitories. {6th 
& Kalmia Rd., Wash., D. CG. 


The Marjorie Webster Schools, Inc., announce the opening of a 


SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 


February 2nd, 1931, including the following courses: 
Shorthand, Typing, Letter Writing, Public Speaking, Applied 
Psychology, Accounting Fundamentals, Business Documents, Busi- 
ness Organizations, Business English, Voice (Speaking). 

For Catalog Address Box C, 16th and Kalmia Rd.,Washington, D. C 


KING-SMITH 
STUDIO SCHOOL 


Washington Paris 
Music, Dancing, Dramatic Art, Languages, Fine and 
applied Art. Residential School. Address Mr. August King- 


Smith, 1741 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. 


AIRMONT 


33rd Year. College Preparation, Eight 2-Year 
Junior College diploma courses. Educational ad- 
vantages of National Capital. Address Principal, 
1711 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Arlington Hall 


High School. Junior College. Music, Art, Dramatics, Home Ec., 
Secretarial. 100 acres, new buildings. Sports. Catalog. W. £E. 
Martin, Pres., Box 818-C, Penna. Ave. Sta., Washington, D. C 


FOR 
GIRLS 


"WASHINGTON—BOYS 
‘*WEST POINT PREP’’ 


MILLARD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
A school Preparing Boys Exclusively for West Point 
1918 N Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
LIEUT. HOMER B. MILLARD, Principal 


SOUTHERN—BOYS 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Enter Jan. or Feb. Preparation for College Boards. 
General course including Business Administration and 
Shop. Ages 12 to 20. Between Washington and Phila- 
delphia. Catalog:—Box 20, Port Deposit, Md. 


> WOODBROOK @ 


NorTHpRN Scholarship in Southern atmosphere. Prepares 
boys for college, Gov’t academies. Limited enrolment. 
Hight to a class. Individual tutoring. Healthful location 
in suburban Baltimore. Modern equipment. Sports. Rid- 
ing. 48 acres. Catalog. Provost, Box C, Woodbrook, Md. 


Baylor Schonl 


PREPARES for all colleges. Accredited. Military. Small 
classes. 2 gymnasiums, swimming pool. 9-hole free golf 
course. Aquatics. Junior School. Ask for catalog. 

H. B. Barks, Headmaster, Street C, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


HicH School, Junior College; excellent Junior 
* Department. College preparation. Superior equip- 
ment, healthful location. Sports, cavalry, band. Mod- 


erate tuition. Catalog. Superintendent, Roanoke, Va. 


Florida Military Academy 


Accredited preparatory school. Business course. New location and 
equipment. One of the most elaborately equipped military schools 
in the South. Mild winters. Cool spring and fall—bracing trade 
winds from ocean. No boy seriously ill in 21 years. Separate Junior 
School. Box 52, San Jose, South Jacksonville, Florida. 


Boys taught habits of study, 
health,manliness, sportsmanship. 
Christian Influences. High Schol- 
arship. New Gymnasium. Golf. 


BRANHA 
HUGHES 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
30 Miles South of Nashville. 


Randolph ~Macon 


seproro ACADEMY vireinia 


Seconp term begins Jan, 31. Limited number 
vacancies. Immediate enrolment necessary. 
al endowment enables college or business 
preparation at low rate. Scholastic deficiencies 
remedied in study hall. Fully accredited. Grad- 
uates successful at college. In Va. Piedmont. 
On Norfolk and’ Western R.R. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Sports. 
Col. Wm. R. Phelps, Prin., Box C, Bedford, Va. 


70 Acre Campus-Lake. R.O.T.C. 
Separate Junior School. 
Address Box C, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


For Vocational Schools refer to pages 9—10—11—12--13 


SOUTHERN—BOYS 


ing” ed itary schoo! 
ike; New Pool, large gymnas: 
Col. Sandy Beaver, Box 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


Prepares for college and business Accredited. New 
fireproof buildings. Near White Sulphur. 118th 
year. High moral tone. Ages 8 to 21. All Sports. 
Riding R.O.T.C. Summer Camp, Catalog. Address 
Box C, COL. H. B. MOORE, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


DANVILLE Westar 


An endowed school preparing for college or for business. 
Accredited. Mild year round climate of Piedmont section. 
OL. W. M. KEMPER, Supt. Box C, Danville, Va. 


GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY 


Skilled instructors; personal supervision. Grad- 
uates accredited eastern colleges. Two depart- 
ments, Junior, 5 to 14; Senior, 14 and over. 
Open-air quarters. Open year round. Write 
for Catalog. R-3, Gulfport, Miss. 


Georgia Military Academy 


One of the South's Most Splendidly Equipped Prep Schools. 
Open nine months in regular session and two months, July 
and Ausust, Gemp Highland Lake, near Hendersonville, 
N. C. For catalog, address The Secretar: » College 
Park, Ga. (6 miles from Atlanta.) : 


JFAREGRAVE ACADEMY 


————— 


Prepares for College and Business. Accredited. High 
Scholastic Standards. Moderate Rate. Junior Dept. for 
boys of 14. Individual attention. Christian influence. Modern 
Athletic equipment. Catalog: A. H. Camden, Box C, Chatham, Va. 


FISHBURNE 
MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


Honor School, Accredited. Small Classes. 
Able Faculty. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Fireproof. All Athletics. Highest Moral 
Standards. Catalog. 34th Year. 


Fifty years of successful preparation 

for college and business. Admission 

without examsto certificate colleges. 

All sports, two gymnasiums, golf, 

swimming pool. Illustrated Catalog. 
Col. M. H. Hudgins 


Box C. Waynesboro, Virginia 


Dr. John J. Wicker, Pres., Box C,Fork Union, Va. 


MILITARY 


ENTUCKY M3 A3% 


Oldest private mil. school in U. S. Boys 8 to 19 
Fully accredited all colleges. Tutorial attention. 
R. O. T. C. Horseback Riding, Swimming, etc. 
11 Miles from Louisvll2. Cataloz: Box C, LYNDON, KY. 


preparatory, _ac- 


College 

credited. Individualizec 
instruction. Inspiring 
teachers. Supervised ath- 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS letics. Reasonable tuition. 
Write for Catalog. 


Box C, Manassas, Virginia. (Near Washington, D. C.) 
TENNESSEE “wemrore 


Fifty-seven years of success in preparing boys for col- 
lege and business. Modern equipment. Golf, swimming 
pool. Monthly tuition payment plan. Catalog. 


Col. C. R. Endsley, Box 313, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


W)ANDOLPH-MACON f, 


A Military School, 68 miles from Wash., D. C., 
in the healthful Shenandoah Valley. Ages 12 to 
20. Fully accredited. An old School in a New 
plant. All athletics. Flat rate $735. Apply: 
Charles L. Melton, Prin., FRONT ROYAL, VA. 

MILITARY 


(UNIO ACA DEM Y 


KINDERGARTEN and elementary. Teacher to every 
8 boys. House mothers. Planned activities. Healthful 
climate. 220 acres. Open 12 months. Moderate rates. 
Head Master, Box C, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


Augusta Military Academy 


Prepares for college and gov’t. academies. Accredited. Small 
classes. _ 400 acres in Shenandoah Valley. Modern 
gym and swimming pool. Col. T. J. Roller or Major 
C. S. Roller, Jr., Principals, Box C, Fort Defiance, Va. 


MILITARY 
oLuMai ACADEMY 


Courses prepare for any college. All athletics, golf 
and swimming pool. Horsemanship. R. 0. T. C. 
Write for catalog. Box 302. Columbia, Tenn. 


Altitude 1600 feet. 
Pure mountain spring water. 

Separate buildings and teachers for younger boys. 
are given individual attention—have full advantage of our tutorial 
system. Five gymnasiums, swimming pool, and athletic park have 
been provided for manly sports. 
Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., LL.D., Pres., Box C, Staunton, Va. 


SUPERIOR ACADEMIC WORK combined with the discipline of mili- 
tary training has given Staunton a nation-wide distinction among 
preparatory schools. 
tone have helped immeasurably to fit graduates to succeed — at 
college, in business and in life. 
successful work in 82 universities and colleges. 

Located in the beautiful and healthful Shenandoah Valley. 
Daily exercise in clean, dry, mountain air. 


High standards, traditions and high moral 


Over 200 graduates now doing 


Superior student personnel. 
All students 


Fire-proof equipment. Catalog. 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


SOUTHERN—GIRLS 


 Gulf-Park 


.. BY-THE-SEA 


ACCREDITED Junior College for Girls. 4 years high |. 
school. 2 years college. Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics. Outdoor sports all the year. Rid- 
ing. Address: Box K, Gulfport, Miss. 


STUART HALL 


Long-established Episcopal school for girls. Thorough col- 
lege preparation. Fully accredited. General cultural 
courses for girls not going to college. Music, art, expres- 
sion, business. Healthful climate. Outdoor sports, riding. 
Catalog. Mrs. H. N. Hills, A.B., Box A, Staunton, Va. 


COLLEGE FOR 


BRENAU YOUNG WOMEN 


Select patronage 35 states; in Blue Ridge Mts. Accredited 
A. B. degree. Conservatory Music, dramatics, art, domestic science, 
physical culture, swimming, boating, horseback riding. 10 National 
sororities. High School. Catalogue, address BRENAU, Box B, 
Gainesville, Ga. 


Bristol, Virginia 
SULLINS COLLEGE COLLEGE Accredited Gris’ High 
School and Junior College, Music, Secretarial, Home Eco- 
nomics, Dramatics, ete. New Buildings; every room con- 
necting bath. Swimming Pool. Riding. Mountain climate. 
100 acres. Lake. Washington, D. C. advantages optional. 
CATALOG of :—Box A., Sullins College, Bristol, Virginia. 


Ashley Hall 


College preparatory. Normal Dept. Kindergarten-Primary 
course. Outdoor sports all winter, riding, pool. Catalog. 
Mary V. McBEE, M.A., Prin., Box C, Charleston, S. C. 


School for girls in at- 
mosphere of southern 
culture and colonial 
tradition. Accredited. 


OLUMBIA~— 
Est. 1835 NST ITU VEPs! 


College Preparatory. Junior College. Accredited 
Modern Buildings. Mild, healthful climate. Riding, Swimming. 
Address Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, Box C, Columbia, Tenn. 


J (aztha Washington 


College For young women, Accredited Junior 


College. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science. Physical Education. Secretarial. 77th year. 
Catalog. C. D. CURTIS, Pres., Box C, Abingdon, Va. 


“Uirginia Infermont 


AN ENDOWED Junior College and High School for 
young women, founded 1884. Accredited. Faculty 
of specialists. Beautiful campus high among health- 
giving mountains. Outdoor sports, gymnasium, pool. 
Private baths. Homelike atmosphere. Music, home 
economics, dramatics, art, secretarial courses. Physical 
training. Patronage from 30 states. Moderate rate. 
H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 125, Bristol, Va- 


Fairfax Fall 
‘% 


For cirrus. In the Shenan- & 
doah Valley of Virginia. Col- F 
lege preparatory, one-year col- 
lege, elective courses, 50-acre 
campus. Sports. Catalog. 
John Noble Maxwell, Pres., 
Box {-C, Park Station, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Cathedral School 


EPIscOPAL resident, day school for girls. Accredited 
college preparatory. Special courses. Special winter 
term, Delightful climate. Outdoor sports. Moderate fees, 
Mrs. Alice Bartlett Stoddard, Prin., Box C, Orlando, Fla. 


Sin College 


Formerly Randolph-Macon School for Girls 
A tew mid-year vacancies. 

Cultural and practical arts. Stratford Hall, Junior 
and Senior college preparatory. Aptitudes developed 
for professional or business positions. Athletics. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool. Flat rate, no extras. 
JOHN C. SIMPSON, A.M., President 
Box C, Danville, Virginia 


OUTHERN COLLEGE 


Established 1863. ‘‘In the Heart of Virginia’’. 
Fully aceredited High School and Junior Colleg ‘Algo 
Diploma Courses in: Music, Art, Expression, Do 
ret ournalism. Golf, Swimming, Riding, ‘ 
ma Yountry Club Privileges. Historie ‘Tours. 


Arthur Kyle Davis, 206 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


Bethel 


Woman?’s College 


College, 
years. 
Tiome 
business, teacher train- 
Gymnasium, — golf. 
Riding without extra charge. Mod- 
erate rate. Catalog. J. W. Gaines, 
Pres., Box C, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


School, 4 


Vow THERN 


A School of Character for Girls—Blue Ridge Mts. 
of Va. Preparatory. Junior College. Mu Art, Expres- 
sion. Home Ee. "Phy. Ed. Secreturial, ning Pool. 
Robert Lee Durham, Pres.,Box 919,Buena Vista, Va. 


EMmIENAR WY 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


For WoMEN. The college with a background of culture 


and scholarship. A.B. degree. Music, Art, Dramatics 
Secretarial.  Educationally efficient, socially selective 
spiritually sincere. Gymnasium. Riding. sports. Catalog 


L. WILSON JARMAN, Pres., Box C, Staunton, Va. 


/or.\Nomen 


An established college of national pat- 
ronage where the Southland begins. 
Academic and practical courses leading 
to A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees.  Certifi- 
cates also awarded. Schools of Liberal 
Arts, Education, Home Economics, 
Music, Physical Education, Kinder- 
garten ‘Training, Speech, Secretarial 
Course, Fine Arts. Connecting baths. 
Suburban to Baltimore. Sports. Horse- 
manship a feature. Rate $850 to $1,000. 
Catalog. Sec'y, Box C, Lutherville, 
Maryland. 
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SOUTHERN—GIRLS | _SOUTHWESTERN—BOYS 


WESTERN—BOYS 


High School and Junior College 
Every Boy Rides 
R. 0. T. C. 


W-B 
WARD-BELMONT 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Courses cover 4 years preparatory and 2 years 
college work. Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of Southern 
States. Special emphasison Musicand Art. Also 
Literature, Expression, Domestic Art, Physical 
Training and Secrerarial. Complete, modern 
equipment. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 
All outdoor sports .acluding horseback riding. 
References required. Write for ‘'The Story of 
Ward-Belmont,’ 


WARD-BELMONT 


Belmont Heights, Box 601, Nashville, Tennessee 


NEW 


Col 
O. C. Pearson 
Superintendent 
Box &, Roswell, New Mexico 


MEXICO 
MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


SOUTHERN_CO-ED 
The Out-of-Door School 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
Day School and Boarding Department 
Tutoring for Tourist Pupils 
Kindergarten, Lower and Upper School 
Sunshine and Swimming all the Year 


WES TERN—GIRLS 


HILLCRESTIN 


SCHOOL for GIRLS, 6 to 14 Years 
Accredited. 2lst year. Carefully selected clientele. 
Happy home environment. Near Milwaukee. Cata- 
log:—Sarah M. Davison, Box 4C, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


WESTERN—GIRLS 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
e®OF EDUCATION e 


FORMERLY-NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
@-AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE @ 


For catalog address Box 211, Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Ill. 


CHIP GO feat tovaresHOO] 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN -~---= ACCREDITED 


ENROLL NOW FOR SECOND TERM 
(beginning February 2, 1931) 


E N N i IN G S Accredited Prepa- 


ration for College. 
EAAINARY 


Small classes un- 


der college-trained 
ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


teachers. Domestic 

Science, Secretarial, Art, Music, Dramatics, 

Physical Education Courses. Outdoor sports, 

Basketball, Swimming. Unusual advan- 

tages at Moderate cost. For Catalog address 
(37 Miles from Chicago) 

Miss Abbie Probasco, Box C, Aurora, III. 


2 year diploma, 3 year B. P. E degree courses. Dormitories. _ Place- 

ment bureau. lern_e . Mid- 9 ; 

Box 111 "5026 Greenwood Ave. Hep: Gibcagt ae A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Com- 
bined 5-year college and nurse training course. Music, 
Art, Public Speaking, Domestic Science, Secretarial, 
Physical Education. Catalog. Address . 

UKEE:D Illinois Woman’s College, Box 311, Jacksonville, III. 
MIL\ VeEMINASYY NER SCHOOL 
College Preparatory, Fully Accredited, Music, Art, Domestic Science, for GIRLS 


Small classes. Moderate fees, Miss Anna A. Raymond, A. M.. 
Principal, Box C, Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis, 


Ferry Hall 


College Preparatory, Junior College, Academic and Special Courses 

46th year. Complete Music Conservatory. Athletics. Riding. 

Modern Fireproof Resident and Classroom Buildings. 
Address Box 22, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


Junior College and Pre- 
paratory School. Also gen- 
eral course. Two new resi- 
dence halls. Swimming 


For girls and 
young women, 
2 years Col- 


S "vis idi 9. i lege, 4 years Academy. 
Doel nee Tone Horseback riding. 12-acre cam nomi tos 78th year. aw symnaslua and ey imme pool: 
i utdoor sports. Catalog. - C. ileox, -D., Pres., 
ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 21, Lake Forest, III. Box 606, Mount Carroll, Mlinois. 


KINDERGARTEN 


& PRIMARY 36th year. Accredited. Progressive. 
TRAINING 3-year diploma. Limited classes. 


Second Semester Feb. 2. Chicago 
Dept. 3,504 Wright wood Ave., Chicago 


Seminary. Accredited Girls’ Preparatory, H.S:,and 
Junior College. Music, Art, Dramatics. Physical 
Ed., Home Ec., Secretarial. Enroute between 
St. Louis and Chicago. All Sports. Catalog:— 
Harriet R. Congdon, Pres., BoxC, Goprrny, Inn, 


Teachers College 


@ 


~~ 


Lindenwood College 


Mid-Term begins Jan. 26 


THOROUGH scholarship in delightful cultural and Leading college for women 
social atmosphere. Standard four-year college in the southwest 
leading to degrees. Vocational courses in jour- 

nalism, home economics, secretaryship 

and physical education. Extraordinary 

opportunities in music, art and oratory. 

138 acres overlooking the Missouri 

River. Beautiful modern buildings. 

Swimming pool. Golf course. Large 

gymnasium. 104th year. Catalog. 


John L. Roemer, D.D., President 
Box 331, St. Charles, Mo. 


WESTERN—BOYS 


NARGA MILITARY SCHOOL LAKE LTT S a 


Trains for character. 5 modernly equipped 
buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. College micas : 
Vitalized Education. Accredited Preparatory Academy 
Hour North of Chicago. On Lake. Endowed. 


preparatory and business. Individual attention. 
Richards, Box 118, Lake Forest, Ill. 


for Boys. 


Endowed, _ Send for catalog. Address: Col. 
“ Catalog: J. W. 


J. C. Bittinger, Supt., Box C, Onarga, Illinois. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


S5Oth Anniversary 43 miles from Kansas City 
MID-YEAR TERM OPENS JANUARY 6 

Nationally known accredited. Faculty and student co-opera- 
as one of the best tion exceptional. 
military academies. High School and alumni. Catalog. . cots. Sellers, Pres. 


2 years regular college work, Fully 211 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


New stadium—gift of 


Understanding *Boys 


—is the businéss of our men teachers 

and housemothers. Sympathetic encourage- 

ment by staff of 20 fcr 100 boys aged 6 to 15. 
Accredited School. ‘‘Shop.’’ New Pool. Ath- 
letics. Hour from Chicago. Enter Jan. CATALOG :— 
Roger Hill, Prin., Box D15, Woodstock. Il. _' 


TODD SCHOOL 


Near St. Louis. Ages 8 to 20. Develops red-blooded Ameri- 
can manhood. Fully accredited to all Colleges. Shop work. 
Also Business Course. Teaches How to Study Build- 
ings and Faculty exceptional. Athletics for all. Catalog:— 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 122, Mexico, Missouri. 
e e 
CMilita 


OH IO Institute 


97th year. High location. Certificate admits to college. 
Lower school for young boys. New athletic field. 
A. M. Henshaw, Box 44, College Hill, Cincinnati 


MILITARY * 

ACADEMY 

(On Lake Maxinkuckee) Hh 
* 


ULVER 
Prepares boys for college and for 
SH Ul CE IE SS SS 


citizenship. Catalog. 111 Pershing PI., Culver, Ind. 


through the new educational methods. Boys 8 to 
20. Character discipline. Est. 1852. Between Chicago 
and Milwaukee. Enter Jan. or Feb. — Catalog:-— 


Frank L. Beals, Pres., Kemper Hall, RACINE, WIS. 
RACINE MILITARY ACADEM 
MILITARY 


KEMPE SCHOOL 


PREPARATORY school and Junior college. Small classes. 
Gym 100 x 200 ft. Swimming pool. Sport for every boy. 
Golf course. 56 acres. 86th year. Catalog. 

Col. T. A. Johnston, 712 Third St., Boonville, Missouri. 


Hey A Clean Mind 


° 
HOWE --- INDIANA in a Sound Body 
Highest standards of scholarship and character with, wholesome 
outdoor recreation. Military Training, Separate Junior School. 
Rev. Charles Herbert Young, S.T.D., Rector 
For Catalog Address The Registrar, Howe, Indiana 


ORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


HUMAN understanding combined with military 
discipline. College preparation. Small classes. 


Col. H. D. Abells, Box 211, Morgan Park, III. 


Catalog. 
Militarp 


St FJolrs Academp 


The American Rugby. Eminently fitted for training Ameri- 

can boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction. 

Lake Region. Catalog. 211 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 
54th 


PILLSBURY _ ve: 
>< Xie ACADEMY 


Catalog 
Price, 


MaxXIMvM college preparation. Military. Milo B. 
Ph.D., Prin. 311 Grove Ave., Owatonna, Minn. 
NwAR Dayton. Prepares for college or business. 
classes. Gymnasium. Band. 46th year. Catalog. 
Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Box 111, Germantown, 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS e MILITARY 


7th year. e e e For catalog address 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


Small 


Ohio 


BOX C, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
. YE STE aS SILITARY 
IN 4 NS ACADEMY 


52 years’ experience in boy development. Catalog. 
Masor C A. Eaton, Registrar, ALTON, ILL. 


For Vocational Schools refer to pages 6—10—11--12—19 


PACIFIC COAST—CO-ED 


PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 


Cumnock Bchools co-educational 


Kindergarten through Junior College. Accredited. Also Expression C= 
retarial, Music, Art and Dancing. In most beautiful district of Los An 
Place children in Cumnock while visiting Southern Calitornia. Resi 
for girls. Varied activities afford exclusive social contacts. Catalogue. 


A. A. Macurda, M. C. Drisko, 5353 W. 3d St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 


PALO ALT MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
Exclusively for primary and grammar grades. Noted for 
the sportsmanship, good manners, and discipline of its 
boys. Swimming, bicycling, and other putcoor sports, 12 
months in the year. Summerterm. CAMP. 

Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 805-C, Palo Alto, Calif. 


ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS 


a I ss PREP Among the orange groves of 


Southern California, near 
Los Angeles. Thorough 
training in scholarship and physical development. 
Lower School—First Seven grades. Upper School—Five forms. 
Athletics, Music, Riding, Swimming and Golf. 
Address The Headmaster, BoxC, Covina, California 


PAGE Acabemy 


A QUALITY School for little boys. And Page 
is designed wholly to serve their needs. 
Matrons give sympathetic motherly at- 
tention, Modified military. The largest 
school of its kind in America, Catalog. 


Major Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, 
1215 Cochran Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


SAN RAFAEL Mier 
Academy 
“One of California's finest private schools’ (non-sectarian) 
Primary, Grammar, High School, Junior College. Fully Accredited. 
Division ‘‘A" rating, Univ. of California. High scholastic standard. 
One hour from San Francisco. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., Box 
8-E, San Rafael, California. 


BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


Expert Instruction—Registration Now Open 
Ballard School Graduates Always in Demand 


CENTRAL BRANCH YWCA 


__Lexington Avenue at 53 Street, New York City 


BALIARD scHog|, | 


Strayer College|! | 


Courses in Secretarial Science; Accounting 
and Business Administration, leading to 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees. Coeducational. 
30,000 successful alumni. 45 states, 10 foreign 
countries, and 176 colleges and universities 
represented in student body. For catalog 
address, 


: 


Co-educational, enroll- 


COLLEG ing only high school 


Recorder, 721 Thirteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 
GRE ¢ graduates. Offers intensive train- 
ing for secretarial, accounting, court 


reporting and teaching positions. 35th year. Placement 
service. Free Book of Facts. Home of Gregg Shorthand. 
GREGG COLLEGE, Dept. C,225 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


January, 1931 


and Secretarial Courses — Intensive two-year 
courses of college grade. Training for sec- 
retarial and executive grade positions. Excep- 
tional preparation. 52d year. New building. 
For illustrated catalogue, address 


F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
156 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ofers Business Administration, Accounting 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 
“CLASS M” rating of War Department. Fully 
accredited. Preparatory to college, West Point and 
Annapolis. Separate lower school for young boys. 
Summer sessions. Located on bay and ocean. Land 
and water sports all year. Christian influences. Cata- 
log. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box 507, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, California. 


URBAN SCHOOL (“oir 


Western outdoor life with eastern scholastic standards. Riding, 
swimming, all sports, individual physical training. Military, small 
classes, tutorial system. Prepares for all colleges. Separate junior 
school, aviation, band, SUMMER CAMP, Member Headmasters’ 
Ass'n. P.G. McDonnell, Pres., 11600 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles. 


AP EAINS you for leadership 

through modern courses in 

Complete Secretarial Practice; 
Executive-Secretarial 
Proficiency; Junior Ac- 
counting; Shorthand and 
Ty pewriting. 


Co-educational for stu- 
dents of college and high 


school grade. Registered 
by Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New 
York. Individual ad- 
vancement. Business men 
seek Packard graduates. 
Write for catalog. Address 


Registrar, 253 Lexing- 
ton Ave.,New York City 


Telephone CALedonia 7139 


Secretarial 


% training will enable you to start your business 
career at a better salary and assure more op- 
portunities for advancement. Prepare yourself 
for this and other promotions by taking the 
training offered in our Day and Evening courses 
in Stenography, etc. For Catalog Tel. Harlem 0517 
or address C. C. Gaines, 38 W. 123d St., New York. 


EASTMAN. GAINES SCHOOL 
EIRCE SCHOOL 


of BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
College-grade courses for young men and 
women. Write the Director for 66th Year 
Book. Pine Street west of Broad, Phila., Pa. 


Rider plan saves time 


Four years’ 
three years, 
tration, 


college work and bachelor degree in two or 
48 weeks each. Finance, Business Adminis- 
Executive, Secretarial, Teacher Training and 
C, P. A. Accounting. Co-ed. Summer sessions. Dormi- 
tories, Athletics. Exceptional positions for graduates. 
66tb year, Catalog. 


DEAN, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 


KATHARINE GIBBS 


SECRETARIAL EXECUTIVE ACADEMIC 

One-Year Course of broad business training. Two- 

Year Course—first year six college subjects; second 

year intensive secretarial training. Special Course 

for College Women. Separate schedule, special in- 

structors. For catalogue address the Dean 

New York Boston 

247 Park Ave. 90 Marlborough St St. 

Resident Schools in New 


Providence 
155 Angell St. 


ind Boston 


| COMING TO CALIFORNIA? 


Ready for the Big Adventure? Have you a financial problem? 
Earn living and tuition. A career, a new start ina NEW field. 
Career builders. We teach you how to WIN! MacKay's 
Secretarial Colleges, 2711 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif, 


Pace Institute 


Day and Evening Professional School of Accountancy, Business 
Administration, and Secretarial Practise. Co-educational. Weekly 
field studies of New York Business organizations. Provides technical 
training for the Important Positions in Business, For Bulletin C 
and information, apply to Registrar, 225 Broadway, New York. 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


May G. Linehan, Director 


INTERNATIONAL MacazINe Bupc., Firry-SeveNnTH St. at EicHTH Ave., NEw YorK 


We are glad to recommend to readers the schools and camps listed in the COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL GUIDE, and we shall 


appreciate your mentioning COSMOPOLITAN when you write directly to them. If you do not find in these pages the school or 


camp you have in mind, or if you need assistance with your school or camp problems, feel free to write us. 


been arranged for your convenience. 


The coupon below has 


Fill out and mail it to the COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


i a i i i i i i i i i ee irs 
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SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


Binghamton City Hospital 
: School of Nursing, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


30 months’ course for High 
School graduates, or equivalent 
education. 400 beds. Excel- 
lent educational and clinical 
facilities, Modern Nurses’ resi- 
dence ; individual rooms. Allow- 
ance $20 monthly. Enrollment 
February and September. 


Apply: Supt. of Nurses 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONALLY known school for nurses. Excel- 

lent classrooms and equipment. Specially pre- 

pared nurse instructors. School is connected 

with modern 600-bed hospital for chronic dis- 
eases, and also affiliates for all special services. Beautiful 
nurses’ home. Uniforms and allowance after preparatory 
term. Address Principal, School of Nursing, 102 Gun 
Hill Road, New York City. 


BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New York City 


New building, modern equip- 
ment. Overlooking Stuyvesant 
Park. 2% year general 
nursing course; maintenance, 
uniforms, $25 allowance month- 
ly. Hospital 500 beds. 


Write: Supt. of Nurses 
315 E. 16th St. N.Y. C. 


MASSACHUSETTS MEMORIAL HOSPITALS 


School of Nursing offers to High School graduates exceptional ex- 


perience in 500 bed hospital affiliated with Boston University School 
of Medicine. Three year course. Maintenance, books and uniforms 
provided. For catalogue and information, Address 

Supt. of Nurses, Mass. Memorial Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


Jewish Hospital School of Nursing 
offers the High School graduate a30 month specially planned 
course. Hospital 663 beds. Non-sectarian. New Residence 
Hall with Swimming Pool. For full information write: 
Mary E. Pillsbury, Supt. of Nurses, 
567 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Los Angeles County General 


‘ 1200 Beds. Course in nursing for Amer- 
Hospital ican Citizens 18 to 35 yrs. old. 4 yrs. 
high school and good health required. $20 monthly allow- 
ance, board, room and laundry. 
September 3. 1100 N. Mission Rd., Los Angeles, CaLir. 


DOUGLAS PARK HOSPITAL 


Offers a twelve months course in mater- 
nity nursing. Room, board, allowance. 
1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three years study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, monthly 
allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SUPERINTENDENT OF 
NURSES, Dept. C.M., 2449 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Enter February 3 and | 


School of 


JERSEY CITY HOSPITAL ‘firsing 


Three year course in Nursing to High School graduates. Hos- 
pital béd capacity 700. New 
residence hall swimming pool 
and gymnasium. Pleasant sur- 
roundings. Complete equip- 

Conven- 


ment and facilities. 
ient location; only 15 minutes 
from New York City. Write, 
Director, School of Nursing, 
Jersey City Hospital, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


JHE MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


NEW YORK CITY 3 
Largest and finest residential school build- 
ing in the East, overlooking Central Park. 
490 rooms. Educational and clinical facilities 
unsurpassed. Magnificent hospital buildings. 
650 Beds. 3 Year course; school non-sectari- 
an. Classes admitted February and Septem- 
ber. School announcement on request. 

Miss E. A. Greener, Principal, 1 East 100th St., N.Y. C. 


MOUNT ZION HOSPITAL S<#0°.,°F 


NURSING 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Offers to High School graduates or equivalent 28 
months’ course in an accredited School of Nursing. 
New nurses’ home. Individual bedrooms, large living 
room, laboratories and recreation rooms. Located in 
the heart of the city. Non-sectarian. University of 
California scholarship. Classes admitted January 1 and 
September 1. Illustrated booklet on request. Address 
| Superintendent of Nurses, Mount Zion Hospital, 
2200 Post Street, San Francisco, California. 


K\ UNITED HOSPITAL 


Three year course in nursing. leading to title 
of R. N.; free tuition; $10.00 monthly allow- 
ance after probation; recreation featured. 
Open to high school graduates only. Address: 


Evelyn Howard, R.N., Box C, Port Chester, N.Y, 


7 Training School 
The Newcomb Hospital *#7'nz Sch 
Accredited in New Jersey, offers a three-year course in 
nursing to pupils having one year of high school work. 
Entrance February and September. Maintenance, text- 
books, uniforms supplied. Write Director of Nurses, 
Newcomb Hospital, Vineland, New Jersey. 


The Bridgeport Hospital School of Nursing 


Offers a thirty month course. Private general hospital 
of three hundred beds situated in industrial center of 
Connecticut. Classe; admitted in March and September. 
Apply Principal, Bridgeport Hospital, 276 Grant 
Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


CHESTER HOSPITAL "#0r'Nurses 
FOR NURSES 
Three-year course, women, ages 18-35. One Academic 
year High School required. Modernly equipped hospital. 
Attractive nurses’ home. Non-sectarian. Recreation. Al- 
lowance. uniforms provided. Write for Booklet. 
Directress of Nurses, Chester Hospital, Chester, Pa. 


MOUNTAINSIDE TRAINING SCHOOL 


8-year course in nursing for young women with two years 
of high school. Registered N. Y. and N. J. 500-bed hos- 
pital, finest type nurses’ residence in attractive suburb 
near N. Y. C. Allowance $18. Booklet. 


Superintendent of Nurses, Box C, Montclair, N. J. 


Oldest Reg. Catholic School of Nursing in U. S. 
St. Mary’s HospIitAL k7'esivs 
Offers 212 yr. course. Monthly allowance. Sep- 
arate fireproof nurses’ home. February and 
September classes 
now forming. _ For 
particulars apply to 
—Sister Superior o 
Director, St. Marks 
and Buffalo Aves., # 
Brooklyn, New York. 


School of Nursing 
Mt. Sinai Hospital Philadelphia, Pa. 


Accredited State Board. Non-sectarian << 
school, offers 3 year course in nursing for fi 
young women having completed high school. Monthly 
allowance. New Nurses’ Home with individual bed- 
rooms, large living rooms, laboratories and recre- 
ation rooms. An active hospital in center of city. 
New class forming now. _ Information—illustrated 
booklet on request. Address fox A, Superintendent of Nurses, 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, 5th & Reed Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MT. SENAET HOSPITAL 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Accredited State board, non-sectarian school, 3 year course 
for high-school graduates or equivalent. Monthly allowance 
Active general hospital in nice residential 
Hos- 
Post- 


and maintenance. 
district near Chicago’s famous loop and business district. 


pital opposite beautiful Douglas Recreation Park. 

graduate university scholarship to honor student. 

Apply Director of Nurses, Box A, Mount Sinai Hospital, 
California & 15th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Prospect Heights Hospital (Accredited) 


185 Beds. 30 Minutes from theatre and shopping New York 
City. 2% year Nursing course to young women having 2 or 
more years High School. $15 monthly allowance after pre- 
liminary course completed; uniforms furnished. Apply Supt. 
of Nursing. St.John’s Place and Washington Ave.,Bklyn., N.Y. 


The Ravenswood Hospital School of Nursing 


offers to qualified high school graduates a three year 
course in professional nursing. Affiliated with Cook 
County Hospital School of Nursing. Visiting Nurses As- 
sociation. Children’s Hospital. For catalogue address 
Principal, 1919 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


STAMFORD HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


for Nurses, registered in the states of Connecticut and 
New York, at Stamford-on-Sound, offers a three years’ 
course in general nursing to young women with two years’ 
high school education. Apply to Principal of Training 
School, Stamford Hospital, Stamford, Connecticut. 


Children’s Hospital of Michigan 


Accredited School of Nursing offers H. S. graduates 3 yr. 
course. New residence, attractive single rooms. Gym. 
Country bungalow on 47 acres for week-ends. Board, 
books, allowance given. Affiliations with adult hospitals. 
Marg iret A. Rogers, Prin., 5228 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Mich. 


MIDDLESEX GENERAL HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited in New Jersey, offers a three years course to High School 
graduates. Maintenance, textbooks, uniforms supplied. Entrance 
February and September. Address Principal of Nursing School, 
Middlesex General Hospital, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


The Chicago Memorial Hospital School of Nursing 


New building, newly equipped. State accredited, 3 year 
course offers unusual advantages. High school graduates be- 
tween agesof18and35. Credit given for college work. Mai 
tenance, uniforms, text books, monthly allowance. W. 
The Chicago Memorial Hospital, 650 Groveland Park, Chicago, Illinois 


MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


incinnati J onserbatory 


EST 1867 OF MUSIC. 
Under the auspices of The Cincinnati Institute of_ Fine 
Arts. _ Noted faculty—international reputation. Bertha 
Baur, Director. Address B. M. MIDDLHTON, Registrar. 


: of ELOCUTION 

The National School * POR? 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Professional and Finishing Courses, Public Speaking. 


English, Dramatic Art, Degrees Granted, Dormi- 
tories. For Catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., 1821 Chestnut St., Phila., Pennsylvania. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART OF THE 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Frank Damrosch, Dean. All branches of music. Yor 
students of ability and serious purpose. Catalog. 
120 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 


° 36H 
WiCh® ear Drama-Dance 
Musical Comedy, Stage and Concert Dancing, Talk- 
ing Pictures, Elocution, Personal Development, 
Stock Theatre Trainin 


Pickford, Lee Tracy, 
Irwin, 


appearances while learning. Pupils: Mary 
e ‘Fred and Adele Astaire, etc. Catalog 21. 
Alviene University, 66 W. 85th St., New York. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


National and State accredited—Endowed—65th year, Rudolph Ganz, 
Director, All Branches Music—Dramatic Art—Dancing—Languages. 
Certificates, Degrees, Diplomas, Dormitory—Self Help Service. En- 
rollments made for Special or Regular Courses. For Year Book write 
Car. D.Kinsey, President, 52 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARIS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the 
Academy furnishes theessential preparation for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 

The training is educative and practical, de- 
veloping Poise, Personality and Expressional 
Power, of value to those in professional life 
and to the layman. 


WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 15th 
Catalog describing all Courses from the Secretary 
Room 144-A, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
adadadadadadada daadaaadadadadadadadacaahcrchdchth titi adadidadadadad ada dae taeda 


NURSE TRAINING FOR MEN 


Bloomingdale Hospital offers to High School graduates 
or equivalent a three year course in general and special 
nursing. REGISTERED SCHOOL. Maintenance and al- 
lowance during training. Good prospects after graduation. 
Write Bloomingdale Hospital, White Plains, New York. 


MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


BUSH CONSERVATORY—CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
Teaching MUSIC, Dramatic Art, Expression, Opera, Lan- 
guages, Dancing. 125 instructors. Special courses for 
teachers and soloists. We own our dormitories. Enroll NOW. 
C. M. HOWARD, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


ACOREDITED, 46th year. All branches. Degrees. Nor- 
mal Training. Public School Music. Supervised Prac- 
tice. Technic Classes. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 2 
Punils’ Symphony Orchestras. Dormitories. Catalog. 
G. R. COMBS, Dir., Box C, 1331 S. Broad St., Phila. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


CHICAGO—FORTY-FIFTH SEASON 


All branches of music and dramatic art. Certificates, 
Diplomas, Degrees. Nationally accredited. Dormitories. 
Students enter any time. Free catalog. Address: 


John R. Hattstaedt, Secretary, 550 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


II 


PROFESSIONAL 


mf Pittsburg, 


in Commercial Illustration: Fashion / 

Illustration or Interior Decorating, 1 
year. Former students’ achieve- 
ments your guarantee. Personal inter- 


) 
Unusually productive 2-year course yj 


living accommodations. dy 
student-illustrated catalog. 
132 StanwixSt.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York School of Interior Decoration 


Four and eight months Practical Training 
Courses, Cultural and Professional. Terms start 
October and February. Send for Catalog 8-J. 
578 Madison Ave., New York City. 


58 West 57th St., New York City Michel Jacobs, Director 
Life—Portrait—Poster-—Costume and Fabric design—Interior Dec- 
oration—lIllustration. Michel Jacobs, authorof‘'The Artof Color” and 
“The Study of Color,” will conduct a class to France, Spain, Africa 
and Italy, six months’ tour, $1500, all expenses paid. Send for Booklet. 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 


CoMPLEeTsB instruction in all 
branches of commercial and 
fine art. Catalog. Dept. 111, 25 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


ART SCHOOL 


Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts 
Accredited school; 3 and 4 yr. courses. 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Design, Il- 
lustration, Interior Decoration. Mid-term 
opens Jan. 5. 49 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all branches. Operated on a non- 
profit basis, low tuition. Fifty-second year. Free illustrated catalog. 

Second Term begins January S, 1931. Address 
Box C. A., Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


GrandCentrRALScuooi/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful modern artists. 


Drawing, Painting, Etching, Sculpture, Commercial and 
Applied Arts. Interior Decoration. Credits given. Day 
and evening classes. Catalogue. 


7005 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


Faculty_of outstanding artists as Fogarty, 
Booth, Humphrey, Biggs, Stevenson. Com- 


Send for Bulletin C. 
New York, N. Y. 


evening sessions. 
350 Madison Avenue, 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


New courses; new ideas. Fine Arts, Ilustration, Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Commercial Art and Layout, 
Styling. Spare time classes. Day and night classes. 
Catalog C, 625 Madison Ave., at 59th St., New York. 
New School of Design, 581 Boylston St., Boston. 


LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Northwest Institute of Medical Technology 
offers a thorough 6 months course qualifying you as 
Medical Technician in hospital or clinic. An ideal, 
highly remunerative profession. Previous experi- 
ence unnecessary. Address Dept. S for catalog. 
3408 East Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


GRADWOHL SCHOOL 
OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Laboratory, X-ray technique. Bacteriology, Blood Chemistry, 
etc. 6-month course. Graduates successful. Enter any month, 
Free placement. Catalog. 3516 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


WOMEN EARN GOOD SALARIES 


In Combination X-Ray, Physio-Therapy and Clinical Laboratory 
work for positions as technicians in Hospitals, Doctors’ Offices, 
Clinics and Laboratories. | Our practical 6 months’ combination 
training qualifies you. Fast growing profession. Write for our co- 


operative plan and catalogue. 
PROFESSIONAL LABORATORIES 
318 Wesley Temple Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


| For young women. 
| One year special course in Swedish Massage and exercise. 


mercial Art, Illustration, Painting. Day and | Three year diploma course for teaching and physiotherapy. 


Study Art 


in Minneapolis 


Ideal Mivlas conditions in ed inst, Gommereie) Att, 
eatttcompisd'ch MINNEAPOLIS  Beceuttr, Pein 
able artist-instructos. School of Art ing, Sculpture... 
Non-profit, endow- Minneapolis - - Minn, Send Fox Cat. C 10 


DETROIT ART ACADEMY® 


@TuorovucuLy prepares students in Fine and Com- 
mercial Art. Individual instruction. Enter any time, 
graduate at completion of course. Day, evening classes. 
No academic prerequisites. Catalog. LeRoy Gray, Dir., 
Room 200, 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


TIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Interior Decor., Dor- 


mitortes. Catalog: Registrar, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Associated with Layton Art Gallery. All branches of art in- 
cluding Advertising Design, Teacher Training, and Indus- 
trial Design. A non-profit institution. Low tuition. Limited 
classes. Term begins February 9. Send for free catalog. 
8 LAYTON ART GALLERY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Register Now Save a Half Year 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 


NEW YORK-PARIS (Parsons) 
Interior Architecture & Decorati 
ing Illustration, Teachers Training, etc. Cc 
NEW SESSION BEGINS JANUARY 19th 
Address Box D, 2239 Broadway, New York 


ArtStudents League 


CLASSES under leading artists. Drawing. Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Lithography, Etching. Wood Block, 
Illustration, Composition. Mural Decoration, Por- 
trait. 56th Year. Catalogue. 


Room 203, 215 West 57th Street, N. Y. City 


MERICAN COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited. Coeducational. 2 yr.’ diploma and 3 yr. 
B. P. E. Degree. Dormitory. Placement Bureau. Free 
Catalog. Book of views. Next Semester Feb. 2. 


Dept. C. M., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


For Physical 
The Sargent School "gybhysic: 
Nationally known school for young women now part of Bos- 
ton University. Four year degree course. High School 
education prerequisite. Faculty of specialists. Unusual 


| camp instruction. Attractive dormitories. 50th year. Catalog. 


Dean A. R. Wilde, 6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


of PHYSICAL 


Posse NISSEN School EDUCATION 


Founded 1890. Regular course three years. 


Playground work. Summer courses and camp. Dormitories. 
Catalogue. Registrar, Box E, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL 
TRAINING 


The TROWBRIDG SCHOOL 


A Home School for Nervous and Backward Children. 
The BEST IN THE WEST 
Endorsed by Educators and Physicians. State Licensed. 
E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D. 
620 Chambers Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


IS YOUR CHILD IMPROVING? 


Small, select school for physically and mentally retarded 
children. 
Training—Teaching—Medical Treatment. 
Investigate our methods and results. 
Marydell School Langhorne, Pa. 


JAYNE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Specializing in brain injuries, spastic paralysis, sleeping sickness, 
speech development, education, physio-therapy and behavior 
problems. Medical supervision. Special individual attention. 
Address, Box C, 2920 Forest Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri, or 
15 Pomander Walk (94th St., W. of Broadway), New York City. 


S| & D L Ee Y IDEALLY adapted to the 

individual training of a 
select group of educabie boys and girls requiring spe- 
cial instruction. Unexcelled location. College-trained 
staff. Summer camp. Half hour from Philadelphia. 


17th year, Catalog. Box C, Glenside, Pa, 


lean RADIO 


in 8 Weeks in Great Coyne Shops 


Thousands of Jobs open, paying $60, $70 and on up to 
$200 a week! Manufacturers and dealers begging for 
Trained Men! Many openings in Broadcasting Stations. 
Big call for Wireless Operators, both at Sea and in the 
Air. You qualify in 8 weeks — NOT BY CORRES- 
PONDENCE, but by actual work, on actual Radio, 
Television and Sound equipment. 


TELEVISION --ticronss 

PICTURES 
And now Television is on the way! Soon there’ll be 
a demand for THOUSANDS of TELEVISION EX- 
PERTS! Get in on the ground floor of Television! 
Learn Television at COYNE on the very latest Tele- 
vision equipment! Big demand in TALKING PIC- 


TURES and SOUND REPRODUCTION! You learn 
ALL branches of Radio at Coyne. 


Not a Correspondence School 
No books. No lessons. All ACTUAL WORK on AC- 
TUAL RADIO, TELEVISION and SOUND EQUIP- 
MENT. No experience needed. Earn while you learn. 
Free Employment Help. MAIL COUPON NOW FOR 
BIG FREE BOOK. 

See ee eee ee ee ees ne core see So 
H. C. LEWIS, President | 
Radio Division, Coyne Electrical School 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 11-1C, Chicago, Ill. ] 
Send me your Big Free Radio Book and all details of your Spe- | 


cial Introductory Offer. This does not obligate me in any way. 


| Nemene | 
Address 
| CY cecossincnes cis saints sisieie OAL ew sicinverecane | 


SPECIAL 
THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Booklet. Box 164, Langhorne, Pa. 

Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


BRIARLEY HALL SCHOOL 


For Nervous & Retarded Children. 
Boys, Girls and Little Folks. Competent Staff. Medical 
Supervision. Individual Instruction. Personal Care. Beau- 
tiful Location. 30 Miles from Washington. Address, 
Rev. G. C. Minor, Director, Box 246, Rockville, Md. 


SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
Modern equipment, Resident Nurse and Physician, Home environ- 
ment. Individual instruction. Summer Camp in Maine. Established 
1883. Directors, E. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley. 
Catalogue. Box 375, Haddonfield, New Jersey 


THE STEWART HOME SCHOOL 


For Backward Children. 37th Year. 
A Private Home and School on a beautiful country: estate 
in the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Cottage 
plan. For illustrated catalog address Dr. John P. Stewart, 
Director, Box A, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


ROSEHILL 2c 
retarded children 
Individual teaching and training under child specialist 
(M.D.). Experienced staff. Beautiful, secluded country 
estate near Philadelphia; 15 acres of sunny slopes. Ex- 
cellent food. Moderate rates. Booklet. 
Mrs. Anne M. Pope, Box C, Chester Heights, Pa. 


Binghamton Training School 


Nervous, Backward and Mental Defectives 
For children of all ages. Separate houses for boys and 
girls. Special cottage for babies 1-7 years. Individual 
attention. $75 a month and up. Est. 1881. Mr. and Mrs. 
A. A. Boldt, 110 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


DEVEREUX 'sciors” 
R SCHOOLS 
A Separate Upper and Lower Schools for boys and girls A 


A not making sufficient progress. Programs of academic A 
A 2nd vocational work adapted to individual needs. A 

Unique system of creative education based on Mental @& 
A Hygiene principles prepares students for adult living. A 


A Illustrated catalog gives full information. A 
A Helena Devereux Fentress, Executive Director, Box C, Berwya, Pa, A 
A Robert T. Devereux, M.D., Medical Director, Berwyn, Pa. A 
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EARN 2 


°I25"° 


A WEEK 
Making crowns, bridges, 
plates, etc., for dentists. 

YOU CAN LEARN 
Si es Mechanical Dentistry 
in a few months of practical instruction. No books or 
classes. No mechanical experience necessary. Easy pay- 
ment terms. Uncrowded field, Work your way through 
school. Our schools located in Phila., Boston, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and Chicago, Write for FREE BOOK. 
McCarrie School of Mechanical Dentistry 
1338 S. Michigan Avenue Dept 426 Chicago, Ill. 


ILL you accept a well-paid position in 

America’s 3rd Largest Industry? Positions 
as Manager, Assistant Manager, Steward, Room 
Clerk, Housekeeper, Hostess, Purchasing Agent, 
Sports Director and scores of other executive 
positions now open in hotels, apartment hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, schools, colleges, camps, hos- 
pitals and institutions! Learn how you can get 
one of them with our successful proven methods! 


LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


ie Taught by actual practice in a few months, da i 

y ract » day or evening. 
heedeai Wonderful opportunities for steady, profitable, pleasant 
attiaae work. Send for Bulletin 3, “Choosing A Trade’’. 


THE FIELD Bodee Dental institute, 1755 Broadway, N. Y. 
Also 1305 North Broad St., Philadelphia; 85 Court St., Brooklyn. 


F Earn Big Money--Don’t waste the best years of your life. 
‘Learn this money-making business in a few months in day or 

evening sessions. Practical training. Individual instruction. 
Easy terms. rite NOW for free catalog C and special tool offer. 


Address: NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY, 125 W. 31ST St., NEW YORK 


Men and women needed as Managers, Assistant 
Managers, Stewards, Room Clerks, Publicity Di- 
rectors, Bookkeepers, Purchasing Agents, for 
hotels, clubs, restaurants, etc. YOU can qualify! 


CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. 
Lewis Hotel Training 
Schools 


Former U. §S. Government 
Hotel and Restaurant Ex- 
pert, who has been appointed 
Managing Consultant by 
over 300 hotels. Mr. Lewis 
has qualified thousands of 
men and women for success 
in the fascinating hotel and 
institutional field. 


EARN $1,500 TO $10,000 A YEAR 
'T’ HE LEWIS SCHOOLS have qualified thousands of men and women for 
$1,500 to $10,000 a year hotel jobs. Many students obtain well-paid 
hotel jobs before finishing course! C. G. Webb Jr. says: ‘‘Have taken 
the position of executive secretary and house manager. Your instruction is 
helping me wonderfully.”’ 


BIG PAY—FINE LIVING—FASCINATING WORK Tau SOUR 
America’s Third Largest Industry offers many big advantages. Salaries WILFRED BOSTON, MASS. 


All branches taught the new, easy way by prize- 
winning instructors. That's why better Beauty 
Shoppes prefer Wilfred operators. 3 to 6 months’ 
, training maxes you a well-paid Beauty Specialist |} 
in the leading profession for women. Our graduates 
earn from $35 to $100 weekly! Day and Evening classes. 
Easy terms. We conduct a free Placement Bureau 
which secures week-end and permanent positions for 
qualified graduates. Write for Illustrated Booklet 6. 
1657 Broadway 
..490 Boylston St. 


i t are liberal, Js and apart ts often furnished FREE—advan nt quick. BROOK 285 Livingston St. 
These text oe s are liberal, meals and apartments often furnishe cement q ACADEMY PUTLADE son Ciena St 
PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY NEY sssinteee'e9883 Broad St, 


Through Mr. Lewis’ efforts, 
Mrs. Hope B. Parker was 
placed by the Lewis Em- 
ployment Bureau in the 
position of Housekeeper 
of a well-known hotel, while 
Robert Goldate became Mai- 
tre d’Hotel of the largest 
Athletic Club in the country. 
Another Lewis _ Graduate, 
Mrs, Anna F. Porter, be- 
came Hostess of a beautiful 
country club, while a fourth, 
Oscar A. Webster, totally 
without previous experience, 
was made Hotel Manager as 
a result of his Lewis train- 
ing. YOU can do as well! 


Our Personal Coaching Plan, which individually adapts the training to 
your personal needs and requirements, qualifies you for a well-paid. position. 
Totally unacquainted with hotel work before enrolling for the Lewis Course, 


Mrs. Nancy E. Brown’s first hotel position was as housekeeper of a resort 
hotel. Age is no obstacle—Wm. J. Kennedy, 62, doubled his salary after 
taking the Lewis Course. A good grade-school education all you need. 
I put you in touch with positions. 
“ - An Uncrowded Professional Field 


Thoroughly trainéd Foot Specialists needed everywhere. Growing, 
remunerative branch of medicine. World's largest school offers 2 
year course. Degree: Doctor of Surgical Chiropody. 17th success- 
ful year. Nationally known staff of chiropodists, physicians, sur- 

Hotels, clubs, apartment hotels, schools and col- 

leges are calling for hostesses, social directors, 

managers, housekeepers, floor clerks, cashiers, 

auditors, sports directors, matron-housekeepers, etc. 


geons, orthopedists, chemists. 18,000 treated annually in clinic. 
Finest scientific equipment. Requirements to enter: High School 
diploma or equivalent. Chicago offers many opportunities for 
employment while attending school. Write for catalog Dept. 3901. 
Illinois College of Chiropody and Foot Surgery 
1327 No. Clark St., Chicago 


UR Free Book, “YOUR BIG OP- 
PORTUNITY,” tells about the op- t Bi 
portunities open to you in this fascinating U ey yO « 
profession and explains how you can A Betunity, 
become a high-salaried hotel executive. ppol; 8 : ba 

Registration in our Employment Bureau LyAsf lee hari 
FREE of extra cost! Send for this big sicielh Neil Wecichece. Stead’ 
| ewls ote. Yrainin chools, 
Eekihock TODA Hall DA-205, Washington, D. C. 
Kindly send me, without obligation, a 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS Kindly. send me, without obligation, s 
HALL DA-205 WASHINGTON, D. C. Opportunity,’’ with details about your 


. . Personal Coaching Plan, 
The Original and Only School of its Kind 
i in the World 


COUPON New York een 
NOW/ Electrical 


Ask for free booklet School 
35 West 17th St., N. Y.C. 


Short-Cut your, way to BIG 
PAY. A. G. and D. C. Arma- 
ture Winding, Radio, or Re- 
frigeration in 3 mo.Elect.Eng. 
B.S. Degree 3 yrs. Com Elect. 


fi Est. 1903 Eng. lyr. Big Book Free— 
helps you plan your life. Write today! Mention aggand edacation: 
School of Engineering of Milwaukee Wiwaukee ~ Wisconsin 


Cl a sa arnaiais one Slates ccrsosess 


att ccarcnamssecesensesseats 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


For the girl who wants to be a nurse, there are many splendid schools of nursing whose announcements of spring 
classes appear in this section. Physical education, kindergarten training, designing, art, music, all have their 
appeal to the girl who wishes to specialize and a number of these schools offer spring and summer courses. 
Schools of electrical and mechanical engineering are offering attractive courses, including automotive and 
aeronautical engineering. You will find these pages, 9-10-11-12 and 13, helpful in the selection of a special 
or professional school. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE 


B. S. DEGREE in 2 years in Aeronautical, Civil, 
Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical, Administrative 
Engineering. Students who left Aigh School 
can make up work. Tuition and living costs low. 
| Catalog. 211 College Street, Angoia, Indiana 


| 


AVIATION | 
LEARN TO FLY ALONE 


H Training for men of ambition 
E I ect rica I and limited time. Concise, 


TRAINED PILOT 


as A R K comprehensive course in Theoretical and Practical 
a, Lee IN 5 TO 10 HOURS compreher : 
ot QUALIFY FOR LICENSES En ineeri n including Mathematics 
CMEC TUL Solo after only 5 to 10 hours. 2 Z _ $s & and Mechanical Draw- 
t i yi j Buy the best training to be had and in, Students construct motors, install wiring, test 
ic) Expert instruction and finest qualify for the best-paying positions. Be it i u signed 
ROOSEVELT . es ($550 per month is the average for “‘t electrical machinery. A thorough course designe 
equipment. Highest Govern- grade’” pilots according’ to a T carhihent to be completed in one college year. Send for catalog. 
Nae Klee ment rating. Moderate rates survey). Do you want the kind of an edu E 
7 ? NEY 2-...279 SOU. wan F TRICAL 
Greatest Airport weekly payments. Write for cation that is equipping men to be tomor- B L I ss E he ca OOL 
booklet V, free. 119 W. 57th row’s leaders in aviation? Then, enroll 
Mineola, L > ie . NOW, with Parks Air College, 1-140 271 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


St., N.Y. Phone Circle 1505. Parks Airport, E. St. Louis, Illinois. 
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Yes, Im a Success ) 
“Ala5. Ann 


—But I Wasted 25 Years 
of My Life’ 


“* KNTER 25 years of routine work. I was only a 
private secretary earning $40 a week. Then at 
45 I was ‘fired’—too old for the job! 

“That night I answered a little advertisement. It | 
started me on my way to my present position as 
Cafeteria Supervisor at $75, with my future as- 
sured. I feel that I have wasted half my life—for 
I know girls of 20 and 25 who aré already successful 
as tea room and coffee shop managers. It’s the one | 
profession where age doesn't matter—it’s training | 
that counts!" 


Train now for success 


Thousands of new eating places demand trained 
managers and assistants. You can quickly qualify 
for one of these dignified, highly-paid positions 
through Lewis management-training. The FREE 
BOOk, ‘Fortunes in Food” is yours 
for the asking—send for it today. 


Free Book shows how 


Lewis Training Institute Dept. EA-225 
(A Division of Lewis Hotel Training Schools 
Washington, D. C. 


T 
1 
1 p 
' Please send me your new free book, ‘Fortunes in 
' food" showing how I can become a tea room or 
: coffee shop manager. 


1 Name 


1 
1 Address 


We quickly 
teach you in spare 
time. Enormous demand. 
Big future. Interesting work. 
Oldest and foremost school of sign arts. 
EARN $50 TO $200 WEEKLY 
Otto Wiegand, graduate, made $12,000 
from his business in one year. John Vassos, 
N. Y., gets $25 for a show card. Crawford, 
B. C.;" writes: ‘‘Earned $200 while taking 
course.’’ Write for complete information. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
165 Stimson Ave. Est._1899 DETROIT, MICH. 


cluksas 


[ ‘ 
Preparation 
for College 


| A= you fair to your boy or girl who 

is preparing for College Entrance 
Board. Examinations? Have you ‘pro- 
vided the environment which permits 
and encourages a balanced program of 
supervised study and recreation, or are 
they merely trying to “get through” 
high school among influences which are 
not conducive to serious work? Pre- 
paratory school work will affect the 
very beginning of their college work. 


The routine of the modern home is 
of necessity seldom suited to the needs 
of the growing child of high school age. 
It provides too many distractions and 
too many opportunities to dodge schoo! 
work. 


In the wholesome atmosphere of a 
good private school boys and girls find 
each school day a new and interesting 
experience. They live, work and play 
according to a systematic schedule. 
They are given an opportunity to ac- 
quire a sense of values other than scho- 
lastic and to develop wisdom, leader- 
ship and self-control under the guid- 
ance of men and women who know 
boys and girls, who believe in them, 
and whose experience makes them fine, 
wise and sympathetic leaders. 


We recommend for your considera- 
tion the schools listed in these pages. 
The directors of these schools will be 
glad to hear from you if you want 
more information about the school 
program. Or if this department can 
be of assistance to you in making a 
selection, feel free to write us. The 
coupon on page 9 has been arranged 
for your convenience. 


Cosmopolitan 
Education Department 
New York, N. Y. 


DRAFTING, Engineering, 
Electricity, Architecture 


Save time—enroll at this old | 
established school of engineer- 
ing. 1, 2and 3 year courses. Di- 
plomas and Degrees. Special 
4 months’ practical course in 
Drafting. Other short courses. 
Enter any time. Day and eve- 
ning classes. Earn while you 
Athletics. Successful 


Founded 1903 

Free employment bureau. 
graduates every where. Free 80 page ‘‘Blue Book.”” Address 
the President, Charles W. Morey, B.S., M.E., Dept. A-69, 
Chicago Tech. Bidg., 118 E. 26th St., Chicago, Illinois 


learn. 


Well-Paid Positions 
Open in PHOTOGR 


PHOTOGRAPHY today offers vast 
uncrowded field for ambitious men 
and women. $97,580,000 worth of new 
theatres being built this year, together 
with giant expansion program in both 
motion picture and “still” photography 
fields mean greater opportunities than 
ever before. Positions open all the time. 
You can qualify as: 


Motion Picture CAMERAMAN 
“Sritt” PHOTOGRAPHER 

C) Projectionist 

OC) Puoro-rinisHer 


Check branch of photography you are interested in and send for 
FREE book to-day. | 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. W-448 10 West 33rd St. New York City 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


. Don’t be a failure. 
Master perfect speech. Livea healthy, nor- 
mal and havov life. Send for free book which tells vou how, 
THE LEWIS INSTITUTE, 12968 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


It is a mental problem. It 
can be permanently corrected 


STAMMERING 


only on this basis. Private Instruction. Consultation, 
investigation solicited. Our course of training has been 
preeminently successful in permanently correcting stam- 


mering. Write for information. Bassett School of Speech 
Correction, 254 West 54th St., New York, N. Y. 


TAMMERIN 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, who stammered 
himself for twenty years so badly he could 
hardly talk, originator of The Bogue Unit 
Method for Restoring Perfect Speech and 
Founder of The Bogue Institute for Stam- 
merers and Stutterers (Founded 1901), an 
institution with national patronage, strongly endorsed 
by_ the medical profession, has written a 288-page book, 
telling how he cured himself. Contains definite and 
authoritative information. Sent anywhere to readers of 
the Cosmopolitan for 10 cents coin or stamps to cover 
postage and mailing. Address 
BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 
12123 Bogue Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


Amazingly Easy 
Way to Get Into 
ELECTRICITY 


| Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises 
| in a dull, hopeless job. Now... and for- 
| ever... say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars 
aweek. Let me teach you how to prepare 
for positions that lead to $50, $60, and on 
| up to $200 a week in Electricity—NOT by 
correspondence, but by an amazing way to 
teach right here in the great Coyne Shops 
that makes you a practical expert in 90 
| days! Getting into electricity is far easier 
| than you imagine! 


Learn Without Books 
| In 90 Days—in Coyne Shops 

| Lack of experience—age, or advanced edu- 
cation bars noone. I don’t care if you 
don’t know an armature from an air brake 
—I don’t expect you to! It makes no dif- 
ference! Don’t let lack of money stop you. 
Most of the men at Coyne have no more 
money than you have. That’s why I have 
worked out my astonishing offers, 


Earn While You Learn 


| If you need part-time work to help pay your living 
expenses I’!] help you get it and when you graduate 
Yi give you lifetime employment service. Then in 12 
brief weeks, in the great roaring shops of Coyne, I 
| train you as you never dreamed you could be trained 
+..0n One of the greatest outlays of electrical ap- 
| Pparatus ever assembled ... real dynamos, engines, 

power plants, autos, switchboards, transmitting sta- 
| tions...everything from door bells tofarm powerand 
| lighting... full sized... in full operation every day! 


_No Books~No Lessons 


| Nodull books, no baffling charts, noclasses, you getine 
dividual training ...allreal actual work... building 
real batteries... winding real armatures,operating real 
motors, dynamos and generators, wiring houses, etc. 


GET THE FACTS 


Coyne is your one great chance to get into electric. 
ity. Every obstacle is removed. This school is 80 
years old—Coyne training is tested— proven beyond 
| alldoubt—and endorsed by many largeelectrical cone 
cerns. You can find out everything absolutely free, 
Simply mail the coupon and let me send you the big 
free Coyne book of 150 photographs...facts... jobs 
... Salaries... opportunities. Tells you how many 
earn expenses while training and how we assist our 
graduates in the field. This does not obligate you. 
So act at once. Just mail the coupon. 


BIG BOOK FREE? 


Send for my big book containing 150 photographs tell- 
ing complete story—absolutely FREE 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, H.C. LEWIS, President 

500 S. Paulina St., Dept.11-21, Chicago 
a ee es ee ed ee a | 


Mr. H. C. LEWIS, Pres. 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 11-21 
500 S. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Lewis: Without obligation send 
me your big, free catalog and all details 
of Free Employment Service, Radio, Aero- 
plane, and Automotive Electrical Courses, 
and how I may “‘earn while learning.”’ 
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if Hearst's International—Cosmopolitan for January, 1931 


WHA IS YOUR 


COLOR COMPLEX? 


YELLOW BLUE PURPLE BROWN 
? | ? 


HOW IS YOUR DISPOSITION AFFECTED BY THESE COLORS? 


DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


The Use of a Certain Color Will Change the Entire 
Mental Attitude of a Moving Picture Actress? 


HelLLYWwoop's directors realize the importance of the use of certain 

colors for certain stars, and H. M. K. Smith, associated with one of the 
largest film organizations for ten years in the Costume Department, reveals 
some very interesting and surprising facts about the use of color, and its effect 
on certain types of individuals, in the January issue of PHoTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


He tells why Gloria Swanson will not permit the use of the color rose in 


F amous any part of her set, and why another prominent actress just cannot appear 
at her best in grey. Then there is Bebe Daniels and many other prom- 
PHOTOPLAY inent actresses who are strangely influenced by certain colors. 
Features This article will also tell you how everybody is more or less influenced by 
color, its effect on moods, disposition and personality. 
The Shadow Stage Don’t miss it. 
Hollywood Menus CLARA BOW SAYS 
Advice on Girls’ Problems They have been picking on her of late. In an interesting interview this 
popular moving picture actress gives her side of the story. You will have 
pacteses ot the: Sian an entirely different idea of what Miss Bow is really like after reading 
Brief Reviews of Current this article. 
Pictures In this issue you will also find more than thirty other articles equally fas- 


cinating and interesting. 
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and reproduced in rotogravure. 
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The Beauty of Fine Upholstery 


THE BEAUTY of fine upholstery gives 
charm and distinction to the inte- 
rior of the new Ford De Luxe 
Sedan. 

In this car, as in the Town Sedan 
and De Luxe Coupe, you may choose 
either a rich tan Bedford cord, or 
brown mohair. The Bedford cord 
has an all-worsted face and heavy 
woolen yarns under each cord. The 
soft, luxurious mohair will not 
crush easily and is long-wearing 
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because it is faced with genuine 
Angora mohair and fine wool wors- 
ted. In both types of upholstery, 
utility and beauty have been com- 
bined in unusual degree. 

Great care is taken to maintain 
the quality of the fabrics used for 
the Ford cars. Laboratory tests for 
weight, the character of the cloth 


and the grade of the yarns are con- 
stantly being made. There are also 
daily tests of the dyes, the count in 
the warp and woof, the percentage 
of wool, the thickness of the mohair 
pile, and rubbing tests equivalent 
to years of actual wear. 

In every detail of trim and finish, 
as in mechanical performance, you 
will note the substantial worth that 
has been built into the Ford car. 
Tt has been made to endure. 
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SANTA MARIA 


voyage of discovery in candy, 
th Columbus’ flagship on the 


PRESTIGE 

hocolates with select 
handsome met- 
two and three 


SAMPLER 


The gift dependable. In 
17-0z., two, three and 
five pounds, $1.50 the 
pound. 


All over this broad land the 
shops and stores selected to sell 
Whitman’s are overflowing 
with these sweets for the 
Christmas season, but they 
will melt away quickly. Do 
your Christmas shopping now 
to get fair selections. 


Every store gets its Whitman’s 
direct from us, not through a 
middleman and every pack- 
age is doubly guaranteed. 


Any telegraph office will transmit your order 
for any of Whitman’s famous candies and 
deliver the package anywhere in the United 
States. Consult your Bell Telephone 
classified directory for Whitman agents. 
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SALMAGUNDI 
Chocolates of proven charm in 
a beautiful metal box. One oo 
two pounds — $1.50 the pound. 


PLEASURE ISLAND 
The famous chocolate treasure 
in the box beloved by youth — 
$1.50 the pound. One pound 
and two pound sizes. 


© S.F.W. & Son, Inc. 
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I OVERHEARD two men 
talking the other day, 
and it seems to me their 
attitude toward flying is 
that of a great many 
others. 

“Air 


tainly a coming thing,” 


travel is cer- 
said one—‘‘coming, that 
is, for everyone but me. 
I wouldn’t get near an 
airplane.” 

“Neither would I!” 


claimed the second. 


CX= 


“T’ll let the other fellow ride. 


Im 


an investor only.” 

Letting the other fellow ride is what a great number of 
Americans are doing. Without realizing that aviation 
is an everyday affair, they continue to treat it as a specu- 
lation as aloof from the practical as a wildcat oil venture. 

In many parts of the United States aviation already is 
a complement of everyday life. Air passenger carrying 
found its first real foothold on the Pacific Coast where 
climate, topography and public psychology were pe- 
culiarly favorable. 
where, American air transport seems to be getting its 
second wind on a national scale. 


But recently, with progress every- 


People who inquire about air travel from me usually 
want to know only about the sensations they will encounter. 
I know I am going to hurt the feelings of certain indi- 
viduals when I say there aren’t any sensations 
to flying. 
romance and flying synonymous that too 


Fiction writers so long have made 


many imagine air travel is just one thrill after 
another, and little else. 

Though I may spoil some illusions, I may as 
well say one of the problems operating com- 
panies have is to overcome their passengers’ 
inevitable ennui. 

As there is no sense of speed or feeling of 
motion (except on a rough day, when the air- 
plane rolls about a little as does a boat ona 
choppy sea), interest must be maintained in 
other ways. For that purpose, in some air- 
liners the chairs are made to be turned, so 
that a game of bridge may be played. 
On nearly all liners, too, couriers are 


Feasts Inernational 


by 
Amelia 
Earhart 


RAY LONG 
Editor 
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in constant attendance to 
point out interesting scenes 
along the way and to at- 
tend to passengers’ wants. 
Newspapers and maga- 
zines are provided, and 
stationery for letter writ- 


Tea 


served, not so much as a 


ing. is sometimes 
food requirement, but as a 
means of breaking the 
monotony of air journeys. 

Transcontinental Air 
Transport, the air line cooperating with the Pennsylvania 
and Santa Fe Railroads, arranges its schedule so that 
stops are made every two hours, and passengers can 
“deplane” and relax in the attractive lounges of the 
airports. 

While there are no particular thrills in air trans- 
portation today, attention to individual needs is a factor 
of this mode of travel. 


Ir I had a grandmother who wished to go from one 
coast to the other, I should certainly send her on what 
I considered the best air line, confident of its being 
the most comfortable way for her to go. Not only 
would she avoid several fatiguing days and nights of 
train travel, but she would have unexcelled personal 
Further, if I wished to take children—even 
small ones—on the same journey, I should 


service. 


go by air. 

I fly a Lockheed Vega monoplane. It is 
an enclosed four-passenger job, and I often 
take my mother with me on my trips. A 
short while ago I should have hesitated to do 
so, not because airplanes did not fly so well 
or were less safe, but because of the crude 
conditions she would have met when we 
landed. 

Now I can come down at many cities and 
find, besides adequate mechanical service, a 
comfortable waiting room and_ restaurant 
at a well-conducted airport. My mother, 
by the way, finds flying so unexciting 

that she takes mystery stories with 


her to read along the way. 
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L. ffrepmtt of the Y Wurry Gas & 
Fixit Station, at Mechanicville, New 
York, the proprietor, Mr. Rabbit Tait, 
sat elegantly upon a kitchen chair. He 
was a figure, that Rabbit Tait—chris- 
tened Thomas. His trousers might be 
spotty, and their hem resembled the 
jagged edges of magnified razor blades 
shown in the advertisements, but his 
shirt was purple, with narrow red 
stripes, his sleeve garters were of silvered 
metal, and on one sausage-like fore- 
finger was a ring with a ruby which 
would have been worth two hundred 
thousand dollars had it not been made 
of glass. 

Mr. Tait was not tall, but he was com- 
fortably round; his face was flushed; his 
red mustache was so beautifully curled 
that he resembled a detective; and his 
sandy hair was roached down over his 
forehead in one of the most elegant 
locks ever seen on the wrong side of 
a mahogany bar. 

Out from the neat white cottage 
behind the filling station, a residence 
with all modern conveniences except 
bathrooms, gas and electricity, charged 
his spouse, Mrs. Bessie Tait, herding their son Terry. 

Now Bessie was not beautiful. She had a hard- 
boiled-egg forehead and a flatiron jaw, which har- 
monized with her milk-can voice to compose a domestic 
symphony. Nor was Rabbit Tait, for all his dashing 
air, an Apollo. But Terry, aged six, was a freak of 
beauty. 

He was too good to be true. He had, surely, come 
off a magazine cover. He had golden hair, like blown 
thistledown in a sunset; his skin was white silk, his 
big eyes violet, his nose straight, and his mouth had 
twisting little smiles which caused the most loyal drunk- 
ards to go home and reform. 

How he had ever happened to Rabbit and Bessie Tait, 
20 


“SF Maximian— 
Boy King of Slovaria 
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Monarch of the Silver Screen 


how the angels (or the stork, or Doc 
McQueech) had ever happened to leave 
Terry in the cottage behind the Y Wurry 
Filling Station instead of in the baronial 
clapboard castle of the Mechanicville banker, 
is a mystery which is left to the eugenists. 

Bessie was speaking in a manner not really 
befitting the mother of a Christmas-card 
cherub: 

“For the love of Mike, Rabbit, are you going 
to sit there on your chair all afternoon? Why 
don’t you get busy?” 

“Yeah?” contributed the cherub’s father. ‘Sure! 
Whajjuh wamme do? Go out and grab some bozo’s 
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bus by the radiator cap and make him 

come in and buy some gas?” 

“Well, you kin fix the screen door, can’t 
yuh?” 
“The screen door?” 

“Yes, the screen door, you poor glue!” 

“The screen door? Is it busted?” 

“Oh, heck, no; it ain’t busted! I just want 

you to come and scratch its,back where the 
mosquitoes been biting it, you poor sap! And 
then you can take care of this brat. Under my 

feet the whole dog-gone day!” 

She slapped Terry, generously and skillfully, and 

as Terry howled, Rabbit rose uneasily, pale behind 
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the bronze splendor of his curled mustache. Bessie was 
obviously in one of her more powerful moods, and it 
is to be feared that we should have had the distressing 
spectacle of Mr. Tait going to work, driven by his good 
lady’s iron jaw and granite will, had not, that second, 
a limousine stopped at the filling station. 

In the limousine was a lady so rich, so rich and old, 
that she had to be virtuous. She had white hair and 
a complexion like an old china cup. Glancing out 
while Rabbit Tait cheerily turned the handle of the 
gas pump, she saw Terry. ; 

“Oh!” she squealed. “What an angelic child! 
yours?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” chuckled Rabbit, while Bessie ranged 
forward, beaming on the treasure she had so recently 
slapped. 

“He ought to be a choir boy,” said the refined old 
lady. “He would be simply darling, at St. Juke’s, in 
Albany. You must take him there, and introduce him 
to Doctor Wimple, the curate—he’s so fond of the little 
ones! I’m sure your dear little boy could be sent to 
some church school, free, and think—these dreadful 
modern days—otherwise, with his beauty, he might get 
drawn into the movies as a child star, or some frightful 
thing like that, and be ruined! Good morning!” 

“Jiminy, that’s a swell old dame!” observed the dear 
little boy as the limousine swam, away. 

Bessie absently slapped him, and mused, “Say, Rabbit, 
the old lettuce gimme a good idea. The kid might do 
good in the movies.” : 

“Say, he might, at that. Gee, maybe he could make 
a hundred bucks a week. I’ve heard some of these kids 
do. Golly, I’d like to have a cane with a silver dog’s- 
head top!” 

“Tom Tait, you get on your coat, and as soon as I 
scrub the kid’s mug and change his clothes, you take 
him right straight down to the Main Street Foto Shoppe 
—I’ll mind the pump—and you get some pictures of him 
and we’ll shoot ’em out to Hollywood.” 

“Oh, you gimme a big fat pain—hot day like this,” 
sighed Mr. Tait and, gloomily, “Besides, I might miss 
a job changing an inner tube. Just like you—throw 
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away fifty cents on a fool chance that we 
might be able to farm the brat out at 
maybe fifty bucks a week some day, 
maybe!” 

“T don’t play no maybes, never,” said 
Bessie Tait. 


Mr. Abraham Hamilton Granville, presi- 
dent and G. M. of the Jupiter-Triumph- 
Tait Film Corporation, had adorned his 
Spanish mansion at Poppy Peaks, Cali- 
fornia, with the largest private fish bowl 
in the known world. Other movie satraps 
might have Pompeian swimming pools, 
cathedral organs and ballrooms floored 
with platinum, but it was Mr. Granville’s 
genius—so had it been, indeed, ever since 
he had introduced the Holdfast Patent 
Button, which had put over the renowned 
Abe Grossburg Little Gents’ Pants Co., 
back in 1903—I say it was Mr. Granville’s 
peculiar genius that he always thought 
up something a little different. 

He had caused cunning craftsmen to 
erect a fish bowl—-no vulgar aquarium but a real, classy, 
round, glass parlor fish bowl—twenty feet high and sixty 
in circumference, on the red-and-green marble terrace 
of his mansion, Casa Scarlatta. 


PB...» Weakss is an addi- 
tion to Hollywood, built by the more refined and sen- 
sitive and otherwise rich members of the movie colony 
when Hellywood itself became too common for their 
aristecratic tradition. And of all the county families 
and nobility of Poppy Peaks, none were more select than 
the intellectual powers gathered about Mr. Granville, 
this hazy California August afternoon. 

Besides Mr. Granville and the production. manager, 
Mr. Eisbein, there. was Wiggins, the press agent—for- 
merly the most celebrated red-dog player and mint-julep 
specialist on the coast, a man who was questionable 
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\CAy the movies,” mused Bessie. pay him!” 
| or “Gee, maybe he could make a hundred Mrs. Tait sprang up, a fury 
ae bucks a week,” agreed the cherub’s father. on ice. “Yeah! A miserable two 
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Let’s Play King 


only in his belief that mange cure will 
cause thinning mouse-colored hair to turn 

into raven richness. Was also Miss Lilac 

Lavery Lugg, writer of the scenarios 
for such masterpieces of cinemographic 
passion as “Mad Maids,” “Midnight Mad- 
ness,” and ‘Maids o’ the Midnight.” She 
was thirty-eight and had never been 
kissed. 

But even more important than these 
mad magnates o’ midnight was a quict 

and genteel family sitting together in 
scarlet-painted basket chairs. 

The father of the family was a gentle- 
man named Mr. T. Benescoten Tait. He 
had a handsome ruddy mustache, curled, 
and a gold cigaret case; he wore a lavender 

suit, white spats, patent-leather shoes, 
‘eyeglasses with a broad silk ribbon, and 

a walking stick whose top was a dog’s- 
head of gold, with ruby eyes. 

His lady was less cheering in ap- 
pearance, but more notable; she wore a 

’ white-striped black suit with python-skin 
slippers. She sat rigid with eyes like headlights. 

And the third of the family was Terry Tait, billed 
throughout the entire world as “The King of Boy 
Comedians.” 

He was in English shorts, with a Byronesque silk 
shirt open at the throat. But on the back of one 
manicured hand was a grievous smear of dirt, which 
more suggested raising Cain in Mechanicville, New 
York, than being sweet in Poppy Peaks; and crouched 
behind him was a disreputable specimen of that cele- 
brated breed of canines, a Boy’s Dog, who would never 
be exhibited in any dog show except a strictly private 
one behind an ill-favored barn. 

Terry was ten, this summer of 1930. 

“Well, Miss Lugg,” Granville said briskly, “what’s 
your idea for the new Terrytait?” 

“Oh, I’ve got a perfectly priceless idea, this time. 
Terry plays a poor little Ytalian bootblack—he’s really 
the son of a count, but he got kid- 
naped——_”’ 

Terry crossed over center stage 
and yammered, “I won’t do it! 
I’ve been the newsboy that 
squealed on the gang, and I’ve been 
the son of the truck driver that 
got adopted by the banker, and 
I’ve been Oliver Twist and—— I 
hate these dog-gone poor-city-boy 
roles! I want to be a boy cowboy, 
or an Apache!” 

Miss Lugg squealed, “I’ve got it! 
How about his playing the drum- 
mer boy of the regiment—Civil War 
stuff—saves the General when he’s 
wounded, and Lincoln invites him 
to the White House?” 


ML... BKuge was 


soaring into genius. Before their 
awed eyes, her lyric inspiration was 
actually working. But she was in- 
terrupted by the circular-saw voice 
of Mrs. T. Benescoten Tait: 

“Not on your life! Not a chance! 
Terry in them awful battle scenes 
with all them tough mob extras 
falling over him? That’s always 
the trouble with wars—they make 
good scenes but somebody is likely 
to get hurt. No, sir!” 

“Was ist das denn fiir ein 
Hutzpah!” growled Mr. Abraham 
Hamilton Granville. “Terry had 
ought to take a chance, what we 


Sinclair Lewis 


thousand a week! Believe me, 
on the next contract it’s going 
to be four thousand, and if it 
don’t come from Jupiter, 
there’s others that’ll pay it. 
Why, we don’t hardly make 
expenses on two grand, having 
to keep up a swell social posi- 
tion so none of these bozos 
like Doug and Mary can high- 
hat us, and Terry’s French 
tutor and his dancing teacher 
and his trainer and his chauf- 
feur and—and—— And thank 
heaven I’m not ambitious like 
a lot of these bums that want . 
to show off how swell they are. 
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sometimes I wish we’d stayed *\ 
back in Mechanicville! Mr. ; \ 
Tait had a large garage there 

—we saved more money than | 

what we can here, the way f 

you hogs want to grab off all 

the coin and don’t never think 

about the Artist and his folks 

and how they got to live.” 

“Yes, yes, yes, maybe that’s 
so. Well, what’s your idea of 
his next rodle, Bessie?” soothed 
Mr. Granville. 

Mr. Tait suggested, 
an idea that——” 

“You have not! You never did have!” said Bessie. 
“Now I think it would be nice if—I’d just love to see 
my Terrykins as this here Lost Dophing—this son of 
Napoleon or Looey or whoever he was—you know, Leg- 
long. Miss Lugg can look up all the historical dope on 
him. I think Terry’d look lovely in satin tights with 
a ruff!” 

“Oh, gee!” wailed Terry. 

“I don’t,” continued Mrs. Tait, with severe virtue, 
‘like to see my little boy playing these newsboy and 
hard-up roles all the time. I don’t think it’s a good 
influence on all his Following. It ain’t progress. And 
him with his wardrobe!” 

While Mrs. Tait sermonized, the butler had brought 
out the four-o’clock cocktail tray and the afternoon 
papers, and Wiggins, the rusty press agent, had escaped 
from the sound of Bessie’s voice into a nice wholesome 
Chicago murder story. 

He piped, now: 

“Say, talking about your Lost Dauphin dope, Bess, 
here’s one in real life. Seems in the paper, King Udo 
of Slovaria died last night of heart failure and his 
heir is his son, Maximilian—King Maximilian III, 
he’ll be—and the poor kid is only ten. Youngest 
king in the world. But where the heck is Slovaria?” 

“You tellum, Terry,” said Bessie Tait. 
“Terry is a wonder at jography, same as 
I always was.” 

“T don’t want to!” protested the won- 
der.. 

“You do what I tell you to, or I won’t 
let you play baseball with the butler’s 
kids! I’ll—I’ll make you go to tea at 
Princess Marachecella’s!” 

“Oh, darn!” sighed Terry. 

Then he recited, with the greatest 
speed and lack of expression, “Slovaria is 
a Balkan kingdom bounded on the north 
by Roumania, on the east by Zenda, on 
the south by Bulgaria, and on the west by 
Graustark. The capital is Tzetokoskavar. 
The principal rivers are the Rjekl and the 
Zgosca. The exports are cattle, hides, 
cheese and wool. The reigning monarch 
is Udo VII, who is descended from the 
renowned warrior King Hieronymus, and 
who is united in wedlock to the famous 
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@.The horror of trying to look superhuman, while he 
felt a lonely and scared little boy, grew on Terry. 
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beauty Sidonie, a cousin of the former German Kaiser 
. Say, Mamma, what’s a Balkan kingdom? Is it in 
China?” 

“Now listen to him, will you? I bet there ain’t a 
kid in Hollywood that’s got as swell a tutor or’s 
educated as good as he is!” purred Mrs. Tait. “I was 
always like that, too—just crazy about. books and edu- 
cation.” 

“Wait! Wait! I’ve got it!” shrieked Miss Lilac Lavery 
Lugg. ‘Here’s our scenario, and the publicity about 
this new kid king will help to put it over. Listen! 
Terry is the boy king of a——” 

“T don’t want to be a king! I want to be an Apache!” 
wailed Terry, but no one heeded. 


——— (excepting Terry, 
Terry’s manerel pup and the butler) listened with hot 
eyes, as they were caught up by the whirlwind of Lilac’s 
genius: 

“Terry is the boy king of a Near-Eastern country. 
Scenes in the palace—poor kid, awful’ lonely, sitting 
on throne, end of a big throne room—the Diplomatic 
Hotel might let us shoot their lobby again, like we did 
in ‘Long Live the Czar!’ Big gang of guards in these 
fur hats. Saluting. Show how he’s a 
grand kid—scene of him being nice to a 
poor little orphan in the yard at the 
castle and his kitty has busted her leg, 
but he’s so sick and tired of all this royal 
grandeur that he turns democratic on his 
guard and the court and all them, and 
he’s meaner than a toothache to his 
guards and the prime minister—the prime 
minister’ll be a grand comedy character, 
with long whiskers. And the sub-plot is 
an American reporter, a tall, handsome 
bird that’s doing the Balkans, and say, 
he’s the spitting image of the king’s uncle 
—the uncle is the heavy; he’s trying to 
grab the throne off the poor lil tike. 
Well, one day the king—the kid—is out 
in the castle grounds taking his exercise, 
riding horseback. He’s followed by a 
coupla hundred cavalry troops, and he 
treats ’em something fierce—hits ’em 
and so on. 
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“Well, this Amer- 
ican reporter, he’s 
there in the 
grounds, and the 
king sees him and 
thinks it’s his 
uncle, and he says 
to his troops, ‘Go 
on, beat it; there’s 
my uncle,’ he says; 
‘he wants to grab 
the throne, but I’m 
not scared of him; 
T’ll meet him alone.’ 
And so he rides up 
to this fellow and 
draws his sword.” 

“Would he have 
a sword, lil kid like 
that?” hinted T. 
Benescoten. 

“Of course he 
would, you fat- 
head!” snapped 
Bessie. ‘“‘Haven’t-you 
seen any pictures 
of the Prince of 
Wales? Kings and 
all like that always 
wear uniforms and 
UZ ~ swords — except 
g=E7 CT. Benescoten Tait maybe when they’re 
ye playing gol*. Or 
swimming.” 

“Certainly!” Lilac looked icily at T. Benescoten. 

Everybody, save his son Terry, usually looked icily 
at T. Benescoten. 

“Ziz saying,” Lilac continued, “he draws his sword 
and rushes at what he thinks is his uncle, but the fellow 
speaks and he realizes it ain’t his uncle. Then they get 
to talking. I think there ought to be a flashback show- 
ing the reporter’s—the hero’s—happy life in Oklaho- 
ma as a boy; how he played baseball and all that. And 
then the reporter—he’s seen how mean the boy king 
is to his men, and he gives the poor lil kid his 
first lesson in acting nice and democratic, 
like all American kids do, and the king 
is awful’ sorry he was so mean, and 
he thinks this reporter is the nicest 
bird he ever met, and they’re walk- 
ing through the grounds and they 
meet the king’s sister—she’s the 
female lead—I can see Katinka 
Kettleson playing the réle—and the 
reporter and the princess fall in 
love at first sight—of course later 
the reporter rescues the princess 
and the king from the uncle—big 
ball at the palace, with a ballet, and 
the uncle plans to kidnap the king 
and the reporter, he’s learned all 
about the extensive secret passages, 
or maybe they might even be cata- 
combs, under the palace, and he 
leads them away and there’s a slick 
fight in the woods, the reporter used 
to be a fencing champion and he 
engages the uncle in battle 
—swords, you know—while 
the poor little king and 
the unfortunate princess / 
crouch timorously amid the ./ . 
leaves on the ground and ~ 
the reporter croaks the 
uncle and—say, say, I got 
it, this’ll be something ab-so-tively 
new in these royal plot pictures, 
they make their get-away, after the 
fight, by airplane—probably they 
might cross the ocean to America, 
and the pilot drops dead, and the 
reporter has a secret wound that he 
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has gallantly been concealing from the princess and he 
faints but the pilot has taught the king how to fly and 
he grabs the controls——” - 

“Can I fly, really?” gloated Terry. 

“You can not!” snapped his mother. “That part’s 
doubled. Go on, Lilac!” 

And Terry listened gloomily while Lilac led the boy 
king on to a climax in which he was kidnaped by New 
York gunmen and finally rescued by the reporter and 
the prime minister—whiskered, comic, but heroic. 

“It’s swell!” said Abraham Hamilton Granville. 

“It'll be all right, I guess,” said Mrs. T. Benescoten 
Tait. 

“Oh, Lord!” said Wiggins the press agent. 

And as for Terry Tait and the Tait mongrel, they 
said nothing at all, and said it vigorously. 

While Castello Marino, the residence of the Benes- 
coten Taits, was not so extensive as the mansion of Mr. 
Abraham Hamilton Granville, it was a very tasty resi- 
dence, with a campanile that was an exact copy of the 
celebrated Mangla tower at Siena, except that it was 
only one-fifth as tall, and composed of yellow tiles in- 
stead of rusty old-fashioned brick. 


L. tlhis select abode, the loving 
but unfortunate parents, trying so hard to give their 
little boy a chance to get on in the world, were having 
a good deal of trouble. 

This morning Terry simply would not let his nice 
valet dress him. He said he did not like his nice valet. 
He said he wanted to be let alone. 

“IT think, Polacci,” Mrs. Tait remarked to the valet, 
“that Master Tait ought to wear his polo suit to Mr. 
Granville’s office.” 

“Oh, no, please, Mother!” 
foolish! 

“Of course not! 

“I won’t wear it! Not outside the house. 
laughs at me. If I wear 
it, I won’t 
act.” 


Terry begged. “It looks so 


No other boy wears polo costume.” 
That’s why I got it for you!” 
Everybody 


“Gee, I do like it when I’ve got somebody to 
put one of the passengers on the track, and 


Sinclair Lewis 


“Oh, dear me, why I should be cursed by a son 
that——” 

“Now put on your polo rags and mind your mother,” 
said T. Benescoten Tait. 


“Rabbit!” 

“Yes, my dear?” 

“Shut up! ... Now, Terry, I’ll let you wear your sailor 
suit. The English one. Imported. But I want you to 


realize that your disobedience just almost breaks your 
mother’s heart! Now hurry and let Polacci dress you. 
The limousine is waiting.” 
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©... Miother, please, have 
I got to go in the limousine? It isn’t any fun to ride in 
a limousine. You can’t see anything. I want to go on 
the trolley. You can see all kinds of different people 
on the trolley.” 

“Why, Terence McGee Tait! I never heard of such 
a thing! Who in the world has been talking to you 
about trolleys? They’re common! There’s just com- 
mon vulgar folks, on trolleys! Besides! Give people 
a chance to look at you without paying for it? What 
an idea! Oh, dear, that’s what comes from mixing with 
these extra people on the lot, picking up these common 
ideas! If you don’t come with me in the limousine, I 
won’t give you one bit of caviar for dinner!” 

“T hate caviar!” 

“Oh, I just don’t know what I’ve done to deserve 
this!” ‘ 

T. Benescoten spoke tentatively: “How about me and 
Terry going on the trolley and meeting you at Abe’s? 
I’d kind of like to ride on the street car myself, for a 
change.” 

“And pick up one of those Hollywood cuties? Not a 
chance!” : 

They took the limousine. 

In Mr. Granville’s office were gathered the higher 
nobility of the Jupiter-Triumph-Tait organization, to 
listen to the completed 

scenario of “His 
Majesty, 


play with!” marveled Terry. “I say!” said Ginger. “Let’s 


then the train runs into ’im and we could ’ave a funeral.” 


@.Humberstone, the 
man-eating valet, 
had never served 
anyone of lesser de- 
gree than a duke. 


Junior,” the film suggested three weeks ago by Lilac 
Lavery Lugg. But before Miss Lugg had a chance to 
read it, Wiggins, the press agent, prowling up and down 
in the ecstasy of an idea as he talked, announced that 
the evening newspapers said young Maximilian III of 
Slovaria, with his mother, Queen Sidonie, was about to 
visit London. 

It was hinted in the papers that the astute Sidonie 
wanted to secure the sympathy and alliance of the 
British people by exhibiting the boy king. 

“And here,” squealed Wiggins, “is the grandest piece 
of publicity that’s ever been pulled. Bessie, you and 
Tom and Terry go to London. I'll stay out of it, so they 
won’t smell a mice. Clapham, our London agent, is a 
smart publicity grabber, anyway. You fix it, somehow, 
so Terry and this King Maximilian get acquainted. The 
two boy kings, see? They get photographed together, 
see? Besides, Terry’s public knows him as a common 
newsboy, and they won’t hardly be loyal to him as a 
king, unless they see him really mixing up with the 
élite, see?” 

Mrs. Tait looked doubtful. Poppy Peaks she knew, 
and Hollywood was her oyster, but neither she 
nor T. Benescoten nor Terry had ever 

tackled the dread unknown lands beyond 

the Atlantic. But she brightened and 
looked resolute as Wiggins cunningly 
added: 

“And this will give you a chance, if you 
rig it right and the two kids hit it off to- 
gether, to get chummy with Queen Sidonie, 
Bessie, and maybe you can get her to come 
to the Peaks as your guest, and then, be- 
lieve me, you’ll make Doug and Mary and 
John Gilbert and Jack Barrymore look like 
deuces wild, very wild!” 

“That’s not a bad idea,” mused Mrs. Tait. 


In the sacred recesses of the Benescoten 
Tait home, in the Etruscan breakfast room, 
where love birds and Himalayan canaries 
billed and cooed and caroled in red enam- 
eled cages, and the solid-marble dining 
table glowed prettily with nineteen dollars’ 
worth of orchids, the Tait family 
discussed the invasion of Europe. 
They had just returned from Mr. 
Granville’s office, where they had 
accepted Lilac’s scenario of “His 
Majesty, Junior.” 

“T think,” said T. Benescoten, 
“that if we get held up in Lon- 
don very long, I’ll run over to 
Paris, if you don’t mind, Bessie.” 

“What do you want to do in 
Paris?” 

“Huh? Why, I just want to 
see the (Continued on page 119) 
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O. the aftermoom of July 7, 1930, at 
three-forty-three, a press agency rang me up and in- 
formed me that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle had “come 
back” and manifested through a medium in the Mid- 
lands—exactly six and one half hours after the passing 
of the great apostle of spiritualism. I was asked if I had 
any opinion to offer or remarks to make. 

I replied that before the day was out their line would 
get red-hot with reports of the “return” of Sir Arthur, 
and all the mediums in the world would be falling over 
themselves trying to get in touch with their high priest 
in order to receive the first “message.” I warned the 
agency that most—perhaps all—of these messages would 
be spurious. 

My prognostication proved to be correct. Within 
forty-eight hours after Doyle’s death, I had received 
seventeen reports to the effect that Sir Arthur had “re- 
turned” through mediums in Vancouver, Paris, New 
York, Belgium, Italy and other parts of the world. To- 
day, my waste-paper basket gets jammed with news- 
paper clippings of reports from mediums who claim to 
have been in touch with him. One day it appeared 
that Sir Arthur was at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, and 
Lyons, France, at practically the same moment. 

All sorts of people claim to have been visited by the 
spirit of the great propagandist. Some of these cases 
are pathetic. For instance, I heard of a sixteen-year- 
old girl in a colliery town who awakened her parents in 
the small hours and declared that Doyle had visited 
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her. Her hysterical screams brought the neighbors in, 
and morphia was injected. Next morning she was 
certified as suffering from dementia proecox—these cases 
of paranoia often being stimulated by the death of a 
well-known person or some other public excitement. 

Some of the attempts to get in touch with Doyle have 
been amusing. In Milan two men called on a spiritualist 
family with the news that one of them was able to in- 
voke the spirit of Doyle, and suggested holding a séance. 
This was arranged for the same. evening, the whole 
family being present. 

To combat the suggestion of “confederacy,” the me- 
dium’s manager agreed to remain outside the séance 
room during the test—which was highly satisfactory. 
Just before the close of the experiment and 
before the lights were switched on, the medium 
excused himself and left the room. 

After waiting for some minutes the circle 
decided to break up—and an extraordinary 
phenomenon then revealed itself. They found 
that while they had been drinking in Doyle’s 
philosophy from the grave, the house had 
been stripped—the medium’s “manager” re- 
moving the stuff in a van! Before the circle 
literally and metaphorically “saw daylight” the 
occultists had placed the Plains of Lombardy 
between them and their credulous dupes. 

It is alleged that at many séances in Eng- 
land Sir Arthur has “come through.” For 
instance, we read that at a vicarage in Roker, 
on July eighteenth, Doyle made his presence 
known by the traditional tilting of a table. 

Sir Arthur left several messages for his family and 
friends. To Lady Doyle he said: “My dear wife, I am 
very happy and I am looking forward to the time when 
you will join me.” He added: “Fear God and keep His 
Commandments”—“advice” that must have appeared 
gratuitous to the vicar and his friends. 

Nothing that Sir Arthur rapped out that evening could 
be termed soul-stirring, but we read that the table 
“moved vigorously” and that the vicar’s little dog 
“walked uneasily about the room.” So the dog must 
have been psychic, too! 

Lady Doyle has issued more than one warning that 
“hearing is not believing” so far as many of Sir Arthur’s 
messages are concerned, but she has placed her cachet 
on the attempts of several psychics, especially in the 
case of Mrs. Estelle Roberts, a well-known clairvoyant 
who attended the memorial service to Sir Arthur on 
Sunday, July thirteenth, at the Albert Hall. Eight 
thousand spiritualists heard her exclaim: “He is here! 
I have a message from him.” Then a few whispered 
words to Lady Doyle, who smiled her approval. 

She told a reporter, “I am perfectly convinced that 
the message is from my husband; it is a happy mes- 
sage...” Since that evening Sir Arthur has often 
communed with his widow and her family in the pri- 
vacy of their home at Crowborough, Sussex. 

Are we to believe in the authenticity of these so- 
called messages from the grave? Can we accept as gen- 
uine even one of the alleged communications from 


D OY LE pom Beyond 


Wan I say that I am living in a world considerably like the one I have left, people 

W wit be surprised. I find myself doing many of the things which I did here (on 
earth). I find I am living in a world as dark as that I have left, more’s the pity. It is a 
country where pain is forever ended; where emotion is born a thousand times stronger; 
where inspirations reach me much easier. I find myself in a bodily state. It is a world 
where the sinister life is still to be dealt with. This is neither heaven nor hell. It is 
a combination of both. Believe me, it is only the beginning. I understand that it tends to 
confirm the theory of reincarnation and the soul, goes through many phases. It is really 
the substance or soul of me in bodily form. The scientists will disagree with me, but I am 


still ‘material’? and so long as I am material, I feel myself the man T was on earth.” 


Doyle which are being received in every civilized coun- 
try where spiritualists forgather? 

On the face of them, ninety percent are fraudulent. 
The literary quality is usually on a par with the capa- 
bilities of the psychic who utters or writes them. They 
are not informative, and sometimes they are couched in 
the language of a coal heaver. (Which reminds me 
of that classical séance where the shade of the G.O.M. 
materialized. “Are you the spirit of William Ewart 
Gladstone?” was asked. “Yus, I’m ’im,”’ came the in- 
stant reply!) Most of the messages are banalities which 
might be uttered by an office boy, but which it is lu- 
dicrous to suppose ever emanated from the mind—in- 
carnate or discarnate—of the great and wonderful man 
in whose name they are fabricated. 


Suort of the recognizable “di- 
rect voice” of Sir Arthur which some trumpet mediums 
claim to have produced, the sole test of authenticity 
lies in the evidential value of the alleged messages. 
Unlike a physical medium whose phenomena can be 
measured and weighed (usually they are weighed and 
found wanting) in the laboratory, one has to depend on 
what I will call circumstantial evidence in the case of a 
mental medium in order to arrive at a conclusion regard- 
ing the genuineness of the messages received. Therein 
lies the difficulty of dealing with subjective phenomena. 

I was so intrigued with this question of Sir Arthur’s 
“returning” that I decided I would make the test for 
myself under conditions as perfect as circumstances 
permitted. I decided I would find the best possible 
medium for my purpose—and see what happened. 

Fortunately, I was in the happy position of having 
the world’s best mental mediums (those whose phe- 
nomena are subjective, in contradistinction to those 
physical mediums whose phenomena are objective and 
can be tested easily) to choose from. Whereas many 
physical mediums will not come within miles of my 
laboratory, no such caution is necessary on the part of 
the psychics who do not produce manifestations that 
can be subjected to the devastating instrumental exam- 
ination of modern science. 

After careful consideration I chose eventually a me- 
dium who, I thought, would fulfill the conditions I had 
laid down. The medium’s name is Mrs. Eileen Garrett. 

I chose Mrs. Garrett for the following reasons: (a) 
She is not a spiritualist and does not become emotional: 
she takes an academic interest in her powers, but has 
no explanation to offer concerning them; (b) Not the 
slightest suspicion attaches to her name or integrity as 
a medium and she has achieved some brilliant successes: 
(c) I had never previously sat with her, so that she had 
no experience as to what I might do or say at a séance: 
(d) Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (Continued on page 114) 
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Beginning— 


atlant 


was an old- 


fashioned brick chateau on Riverside Drive— 
a private residence which had held its own 
for many years against a double flank attack 
of apartments. Mr. Junius Spencer rang the 
bell and made sure that the copy of the will 
was in his pocket. 

He was a young man, this Mr. Junius 
Spencer—the youngest member of a law firm 
which had been founded by his grandfather 
in the year when Mary Todd became Mrs. 


Abraham Lincoln. As a member 
of such a historical firm, young 
Mr. Junius had already formed 
the habit of trying to look older 
than his years; and as he stood 
there, waiting for the door to 
open, he attempted to arrange 
his features into a venerable and 
legal frown. Truth to tell, he 
wasn’t altogether successful in 
his design. 

The door opened, and whereas 
the noise of traffic on the Drive 
had seemed to engulf and con- 
quer this quiet house a ‘moment 
before, so now when the door of 
the house opened, such a silence 
came out that it seemed to 
smother the noise of the Drive. 
Presenting his card, Junius was 
led to a darkened living room 
which occupied the entire. front 
of the floor above. 

“Miss Palmalee will be down in 
just a few minutes, sir,” whis- 
pered the ancient maid. 

The house, thought Junius, had 


not yet recovered from the funeral of a few 
= ’ days before. It might still have been mourn- 


ing for the firm step and strident voice of a 
mistress who, whatever her faults, had cer- 


as . ’ tainly never let her dwelling go to sleep in 


trees. 


the daytime. But now one instinctively tip- 
toed over its rugs and whispered within its 

: ‘ | walls. 
N : Before she left the room, the maid drew up 
X the blinds; and looking out of the window, 
Junius caught sight of the river between the 
The fieet was in, and directly in front 
of the window a battleship lay at anchor—a 
floating fortress taking its ease and basking 


in the sunshine of a perfect spring day. 
Along the promenade overlooking the park 


Two Love eo) tories in O ne — 
including that of a Parrot 


that never Swore 


walked a group of eagle-eyed young sailors, 
scanning the horizon for good-looking yachts 
and fast clippers that might be in need of 
convoys. 

“Queer,” thought young Mr. Spencer, try- 
ing his venerable frown again, “how just as 
soon as they land——” 

A muffled movement in the room inter- 
rupted whatever sage reflection might have 


been in his mind, and a somewhat ghostly 
feeling stole over him when, rising quickly, 
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he discovered that he was still alone. A 
repetition of the noise, however, drew his at- 
tention to a cage by the side of the fireplace 
—a cage containing a parrot which had been 
awakened from its nap by the sunlight now 
streaming in the previously darkened window. 

“So that’s the parrot,” thought young Mr. 
Spencer, as one might have said, “So that’s 
the Prince,” or “So that’s Vesuvius’; and 
quietly approaching the cage, he looked at the 
parrot’s left ankle and musingly added: “Yes; 
and there’s the wedding ring around his leg.” 

One thought leading to another, he glanced 
at the painting above the mantel—the paint- 
ing of an imperious-looking matron with 
grim mouth and eyes, yet with just the least 
suspicion of a grim smile around them. 

“Queer,” thought young Mr. Spencer again, 
“what women can do. But queerer yet: the 
things that men will do for women. A lucky 
thing for me that I’ve never been troubled 
that way. Or isn’t it a matter of intelligence 
rather than luck? 

“These men who get themselves into serious 
trouble -because of women; I shouldn’t be 
surprised if they are all more or less morons, 
if one only knew them well. But surely a 
man of any intelligence only has to read 
ancient. history or today’s newspaper——” 


a muffled move- 
ment caused him to turn. This time, how- 
ever, he turned to good purpose. A girl of 
about twenty-one had entered the room and 
was looking at him; and whether or not it 
was due to the subdued light, young Mr. 
Junius Spencer instinctively drank her in 
with his eyes—as a music lover might drink 
in the Meditation from “Thais” with his ears, 
or a knowing old toper might.drink a glass 
of Louis Roederer without once drawing 
breath to break the magic spell. 

“Oh,” she said. “I thought Judge Spencer 
was here.” : 

“I am Judge Spencer’s son,” replied the 
young man with a slight bow. “The judge is 
in Europe and I am here on his cabled in- 
structions. You are Miss Palmalee?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“The late Mrs. Parrott’s niece?” 

“Yes,” she said in a lower voice. 

He glanced for a moment at the portrait 
over the mantel, and then at the parrot in 
its cage. These glances, however, were more 
unconscious than significant. To himself he 
was saying, “I wonder if she knows what’s 
in the will . . . I suppose it’s her mourning 
that makes her look so well.” But this, of 
course, couldn’t continue long. 

“I have a copy of the will here,” he said 
aloud. “The original was filed for probate 
this noon. Are you”—he hesitated—“are you 
acquainted with the provisions of your aunt’s 
will, Miss Palmalee?” 
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“No,” she said, looking at him more attentively. 

“Then perhaps I had better tell you that it is a 
somewhat unusual document.” 

“For that matter,’ she said, with a sad little 
smile toward the portrait, “Aunt Edna was a very 
unusual woman.” 

“And very fond of her parrot, I take it.” 

“Yes,” she said, and they both looked toward the 
cage. “I don’t remember Aunt Edna’s husband, 
but of course I know his name was Parrott and he 
turned out to be a terrible man—drinking and run- 
ning around with dreadful women. So when Aunt 
Edna finally divorced him, she bought this parrot. 

“He was a young bird then, and Aunt Edna 
brought him up herself. She taught him to sing 
hymns and say texts, and finally she had her old 
wedding ring sawed through and clamped around 
his ankle. And after that she often introduced him 
to callers as the second Mr. Parrott—and said she 
had found a good man at last.” 

Over in the cage, the parrot slowly ruffled his 
feathers, his beady black eyes intent upon the two 
‘who were talking about him. Mr. Spencer arose 
and approached the cage slowly and thoughtfully, 
as if he were putting off, as long as he could, the 
performance of a difficult task. 

“I wouldn’t put your hand too near,” said Miss 
Palmalee quickly. “He bites. You see this scar on 
my finger? He bit me there once; and I was poking 
at him through the bars with a ruler, trying to hurt 
him back, when Aunt Edna came in and caught me. 
I don’t think she ever quite forgave me.” 

“Perhaps that partly accounts for it,” said young 
Mr. Spencer—‘“for her will, I mean,” he added, 
trying his venerable frown again as he drew the 
copy out of his pocket. “Are you ready? What 
I mean is: shall we go over it now?” 

“Please,” she said. 

He seated himself opposite her and spanned his 
nose with a pair of tortoise-rimmed glasses. “The 
first few paragraphs,” he began, “are purely formal. 
‘I, Edna Lee Parrott,’ et cetera, ‘sound mind and 
memory,’ et cetera, ‘all my debts shall be paid,’ et 
cetera, et cetera, and ah, yes; here we come to it: 
‘Seventh: To my niece, Mary Winsted Palmalee, I 
direct that my executors and trustees shall pay the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars annually, so long 
as she personally provides for the comfort of my 
parrot Major. But if my said niece Mary cease to 
give personal care to the aforesaid Major, or if Ma- 
jor dies, or if he learns to speak obscene or profane 
language, then this bequest shall immediately cease 
and determine.’ ” 
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Ia,°? Said Mary in a faint 
voice. “I—I didn’t-think Aunt Edna would do that.” 
She arose and went to the window, and put her 
hand on the sash as though suddenly realizing the 
need of fresh air. 

“Let me open it,” said Junius hastily, and a few 
moments later they were facing each other by the 
side of the open window. The warm spring air stole 
gently into the room. ; 

“Perhaps she thought I’d give him away or some- 
thing,” continued Mary, smiling a little, though 
sadly. “After that first time, he was always trying 
to bite me; and whenever he did, I’d wait till Aunt 
Edna went out, and then I’d try to hit him over the 
head with the ruler—not hard enough, you know, 
to stun him, but just enough to make him blink his 
eyes and look at me with respect. Do you think 
that was awful of me?” she wistfully asked. 

“Not at all,” said Junius warmly, as he gazed into 
the imploring depths of Mary’s blue eyes. “I’d have 
done the same, if not more.” 

“And what Aunt Edna says in her will about 
Major learning bad language: I once thought that 
if he swore at her instead of singing hymns and 
saying texts, Aunt Edna might give him away. So 
one day when she was out,” continued Mary more 
faintly than before, “I—I (Continued on page 138) 
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GIn the old 

days of 

the corner 

saloon — 

Ve; 
: 14/7 out in the beautiful county- 
f/ seat town of Algona, in north- 
Vf 


central Iowa, I spent the better 
part of a day with a building con- 
tractor and his extremely intelli- 
gent wife—simple, educated, aver- 


E.. @ @ozewm years I have been a stubborn 
theoretical Dry—a sincere “drinking” Dry. 

I felt, deeply and proudly, that National Prohibition 
was the most important, as well as the most courageous, 
step ever taken by organized man for his own benefit. 

During the past dozen years I have also felt that the 
vast majority of the men and women of America were 
genuinely, unalterably and eternally Dry—despite the 
Wet city newspapers, straw votes, political moves, et 
cetera. Now, just back from an old-fashioned swing 
around the circuit, I am willing to admit I was wrong 
in both premises. Prohibition has failed its magnificent 
promises. 

And Dry sentiment is shifting so rapidly, and yet so 
silently, that ex-Drys themselves are hardly conscious 
of what they are doing or where they are going. 

Today, in the very heart of the great American Sahara 
—the rural and small-town sections of Iowa, Illinois 
and Indiana—there is a veritable tidal wave of doubt 
and questioning in the minds of hundreds of thousands 
of farmer bone-Drys. They are dissatisfied, disillusioned 
and disheartened with Prohibition. They are groping 
for some solution, some plan that will restore re- 
spect for the Law and stop the increased drinking 
among their friends, their own children and themselves. 

They don’t know what to do about it—but they are 
ready to do something. Frankly, they don’t know which 
way to turn. They are still completely bewildered as to 
what path to follow, but they are disgusted with the 
rough and rocky road Prohibition has led them over. 

They are through with the bone-dry dream. They 
believe it has been a ghastly failure. As yet they are not 
Wet—but they.are no longer Dry. 

They are ready for some moderate Moses to take them 
to some new Promised Land of law-abiding Temperance 
and blessed Tolerance. 

I didn’t go to the professional Wets or to the cities to 
get these startling facts. I went to the old bone-Drys 
in the old bone-dry districts. And I got my information 
at first hand. 
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age midwestern folks who always have 
been the backbone of dry America. 

“Well, what do you think of Prohibition?” I asked, 
after we had discussed the stock market, unemployment, 
President Hoover, Chicago crime wars and a score of 
other subjects. 

My hostess, Mrs. Harold Cowan, threw up her hands. 
“Something is happening to a lot of us out here,” she 
began. “I’ve been a rabid Dry all my life. When Na- 
tional Prohibition came in, I breathed a deep sigh of 
relief. My three boys would grow up without ever know- 
ing anything about liquor ... For six or seven years 
after the country went bone-dry I hugged this il- 
lusion. 

“Then, four or five years ago, I began to grow doubt- 
ful about how Prohibition was working out. Rumors of 
more and more drinking in our own town here were 
spread around. We hadn’t had saloons in Algona for 
thirty or forty years, and while there was a certain 
amount of bootlegging before National Prohibition, it 
was becoming less and less all the time: you see, tem- 
perance education was doing its work. Then, too, drink- 
ing was frowned upon by almost everybody.” 

“It just wasn’t done,” I cut in. 

“Yes, that’s it. Old Soaks still had their drinks, but 
young folks and the better class of people simply weren’t 
touching the stuff. It had taken a generation and more 
of education and local option, coupled with social pres- 
sure, to bring this about. Drinking was difficult and 
unpopular. 

“Now, it is neither. There is drinking in fully twenty- 
five percent of the homes right here in this town—and 
before National Prohibition there were not a half-dozen 
that would tolerate home drinking for a second. 

“Something is radically wrong,” she continued, with 
emphasis. “Prohibition has failed in its high purpose. 
I’m frightened. I’m thinking of my three boys.” 

“What solution appeals to you?” I queried. 

“T haven’t any solution to offer,” she frankly answered, 
“but I am ready to consider any and all. I’m still bitter 
against liquor and the saloon, but I’m more bitter 
against the way things are going under Prohibition.” 


—and in 
these days 
of the Noble 


Experiment. . 


Here, I am sure, was the 
voice of millions of Drys talking 
—a voice just beginning to make 
itself heard in this foremost prob- 
lem in American life. 

“And you—what do you think 
about all this?” I asked the husband. 

“T feel much more bitter about it than 
my wife does,” he answered. “I want to see something 
happen.” 

“Five years will make a vast difference,” I suggested. 

“Two years, yes, one year, will find this sentiment 
against Prohibition crystallizing,” he insisted. ‘We’re 
sick of the way things are going. There are millions of 
people like myself who are ready for a change.” 

“What’s your solution?” I asked. 

“T haven’t any,” he admitted. “I haven’t studied 
enough about it. But some day someone is going to 
come along with a plan that will suit me.” 

“If one of the two old parties would come out wet or 
damp and the other stayed dry, how would you vote?” 
I bluntly demanded. 


WW. mout a moment’s hesita- 


tion he answered: “I’d vote with the Wet party—no 
matter which one it was. We've got to start all over 
again in this Prohibition business.” 

That’s your old-fashioned, independent American 
talking. You can multiply him by several millions. 

Next I went to a Protestant minister. He did his own 
thinking and his own talking. I’d use his name (he 
didn’t tell me not to) but some of the last-ditchers in 
his congregation might take offense and the life of a 
liberal small-town minister is hard enough as it is. 

“The biggest trouble is that from the start we have 
approached this Wet and Dry problem from a wrong 
premise,” he said. “It is not a religious or a political 
question but solely a moral and economic one. However, 
it apparently is so deeply injected into politics now 
that we’ll never get it out. 

“But apart from this political and religious aspect, the 
important thing is that countless people who have al- 
ways been bone-dry extremists are finally conscious 
that there is a Prohibition problem. Their minds are 
no longer shut to facts. They see something has gone 
wrong in their calculations. 

“In Dry districts today there is a growing realization 
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of the failure of National Prohibition. In rural districts 
and in old Dry sections generally there is an unques- 
tioned increase in drinking. People see it on every hand 
—among young people, among their neighbors, in coun- 
try clubs and social gatherings. 

“Today, it is the smart thing, the popular thing, to 
disobey the law. The whole Prohibition idea is held 
in derision. It is ridiculed. If a high-school girl gets 
tipsy at a dance or a young matron drinks too much at 
a party, it is a great joke. You can’t legislate derision. 

“For years I used to give Prohibition lectures. I worked 
hard and sincerely to do away with the saloon and drink. 
But I see now we can’t enforce morals and good conduct 
by law. We must do that by education and precept and 
a great overwhelming public opinion. And right now, 
public opinion is against National Prohibition.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” I demanded. 

“Tm not sure. Only we’ve got to start in again at the 
beginning. Local option, education and public opinion 
were doing a fine job of drying up the country, slowly 
but surely, when we tried this national experiment. 

“Well, we'll have to go back now and try again. We 
can’t change the Constitution, but states can nullify 
the Eighteenth Amendment simply by voting out their 
state enforcement acts and letting the National Law 
go by the board. That’s apparently what’s going to 
happen.” 

“How about the Canadian system of sale?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“I’m not wise enough to accept or offer any definite 
solution—except to let each state or district solve its 
own liquor problem in its own way. Then we'll get it 
back to local public opinion, which is the basis and 
force of all law.” 

Next I talked to a business man, a merchant who was 
deeply concerned with the problems of his own country 
and of the whole world. “I was bone-dry all my life. 
I’m cured now. I drink and I’m wet. I started drink- 
ing because I was disgusted with the hypocrisy of it all. 
It has demoralized our country; (Continued on page 156) 
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BSE af the outset of my first sum- 
mer ‘at. Cobble Reef T discovered that among the 
inhabitants of the little Yankee fishing hamlet 
there was one well entitled to be defined as a Beauty. 
I saw her first at “mail-time” when the entire pop- 
ulation of Cobble Reef can always be found at the 
post office. 

She was about twelve then, I think, a shabby 
child-Beauty in an old green sweater, a brown skirt 
actually ragged, darned stockings of pink cotton, 
and torn canvas shoes; but these garments had the 
imparted grace of being shaped upon loveliness. At 
first sight this young girl was seen to be a creature 
beautiful no matter what she wore, a fact denoting 
an attribute requisite in all human beauty, I sup- 
pose; but she had a second and more important 
attribute, the one that marks the difference be- 
tween being beautiful and being a Beauty. 


Red Barn 


Jose Segrelles 


This second attribute, moreover, was simply her own 
consciousness of being a Beauty and thus more than 
merely beautiful—a consciousness that was an emana- 
tion from her, beating upon and fascinating the eye of 
any beholder. It was not at all what we ordinarily call 
self-consciousness, nor more akin to conceit than to 
shyness; the rather she seemed radiantly aware of be- 
ing a precious cask of treasure and naturally to expect 
both recognition and privilege on that account. These 
she obviously had from her companions. 

Remote from the great summer-tourist thoroughfares, 
Cobble Reef is salty, weather-beaten, sparse in human 
life and everywhere haunted by the sound of the sea 
and by loneliness. There were never more than a few 
summer residents; but if these had been many I think 
none of them could have seen this young girl without 
staring at her, then wondering about her, and then 
asking who she was. 


One forgot her shrewish mother in 
contemplation of Sally Pallafrey’s 
rare beauty. Even her ragged 
garments had the imparted grace 
of being shaped on loveliness. 


Such was certainly my own natural and immediate 
procedure, and I made the inquiry of the one acquaint- 
ance I had in the place at that time, Jadd Meigs, who 
kept a conglomerate store opposite the post office and 
also acted as agent for the small cottage I had leased. 


DE S Sally Pallafrey,” he 
said. “Handsome as a fat halibut, ain’t she! Old 
Loom Pallafrey’s daughter. Lives in that big old house 
fallin’ to pieces jest off the lane back o’ your cottage. 
Crazy, Loom is. Ought to b’en named Loon instead o’ 
Loom; but Loom was his mother’s name, and the Looms 
and Pallafreys used to set up to be high-livin’ people in 
the old days around here. You wun’t see nothin’ much 
o’ Loom, likely; but his woman’ll be lookin’ by your 
cottage to sell gadden truck she raises. All they got 
to live on. Used to be handsome herself, but never 
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nothin’ like Sally. You’ll see that when you see her.” 

I fulfilled Mr. Meigs’ prophecy no later than the next 
day when Mrs. Pallafrey made her appearance upon 
the road before my cottage, peddling vegetables. With 
Sally beside her, she was seated in a small, ramshackle, 
old dust-colored wagon drawn by what seemed little 
more than the necessary structural parts of an ancient 
bay horse, and near my gate she gave a slight tug at 
the reins, handed them to her daughter and descended. 
Then, carrying a basket, she approached the veranda 
where I sat writing. 

She was something under forty, I thought—a graceful 
woman, strong, too, though with shoulders a little bent 
by hard work; and her face had more than the mere 
traces of its former comeliness. It was lined by habitual 
worriments, however, fretful and yet what is sometimes 
called “bold”; the large dark eyes were ruthlessly in- 
trusive. 

I made some purchases of early vegetables from her 
basket; she said she would “be around” twice a week 
with produce from the Pallafrey Farm; then she looked 
sharply at the scribbled sheets of paper and the pencils 
upon my table. 

“Heard you git a livin’ by writin’,’ she said. “You 
do it by makin’ up things fer the pitcher shows?” 

“No, Mrs. Pallafrey.” 

“You do some kind o’ writin’ 
fer them other shows that they 
have in the theater with women 
singin’ and dancin’?” 

“No; I don’t.” 

Upon this, she seemed puzzled 
and also disappointed. ‘Well, 
anyway,” she said, “it.wun’t do 
no harm fer you to take a look 
at her; somethin’ might come of 
it, and likely you might know 
some o’ them people and tell ’em 
about her.” She turned toward 
the wagon and called: “Sally! 
Sally, git down from there, run 
here and let this man take a 
look at you!” Then, when the 
instantly and complacently obe- 
dient child had reached the 
veranda, the mother continued: 
“Stand up here right before him 
so’t he can git a good look at you. 
It might do us some good some 
day; you can’t tell.” 

I was a little embarrassed; but 
Sally wasn’t, not in the slightest. 
Her exquisite mouth was formed 
into a smile I was sure the bril- 
liant eyes had often seen in 
flecked mirrors; she made a few 
deliberate lovely gestures and 
then did something that almost 
startled me. 

Precisely as a dressmaker’s 
model slowly turns and languidly 
walks to display garments upon 
her to the critical gaze of cus- 
tomers, so Sally pivoted and 
strolled for the better exhibition 
of her childish figure and its 
gracefulness. She took pains to 
give me a long view of her 
profile and also a “three-quarters view,” looking back 
at me over her shoulder and bestowing upon me a full 
gaze from that posture of the head, then a downward 
side glance through descending lashes. 
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Sune Cam sing and dance to 
a piana or fiddle or any kind o’ music you’d be a mind 
to mention,” the mother said, during this performance. 
“Sings like a bird jest natural and without the lessons 
she’d ought to have give to her. Dances the same 
way without nobody ever showin’ her how. Mr. Steuer- 
bridge that runs the Cliff House over t? Green Habbuh 
and sees all them shows the summuh people git up, 


The Old Red Barn 


Mr. Steuerbridge, he was here and he see her dancin’ 
and singin’ with tuh-three the other girls to a mouth 
organ Wes’ Meigs was playin’, front the schoolhouse. 
Mr. Steuerbridge, he said he never see no better; said 
he never see as good. Said she ought to be in the 
pitchers or go onto the stage. She could, too—guess you 
can see that fer yourself—she could if she could git the 
trainin’ she’d ought to have and git some way to let 
them people that runs them shows find out about her.” 
Mrs. Pallafrey interrupted herself to utter a short, shrill 
peal of contemptuous laughter; then added, as if in 
explanation, “Guess she ain’t goin’ to git nothin’ she’s 
entitled to, long as she’s got a father too stubbun to let 
her have none of ’em or act like half a man!” 


H... w@ice had become more 
than a little shrewish, which I easily suspected was its 
habit when she spoke of her husband, or to him, and, 
after I had said something appreciative of Sally, and 
the mother and daughter had gone, I was conscious of 
a vaguely sympathetic feeling for Mr. Pallafrey—a feel- 
ing that increased during subsequent interviews with 
his wife when she brought vegetables to my cottage. 
She was a woman obdurately garrulous, and when she 
found me at my work upon the 
veranda, aS she usually did, she 
seldom let me continue it with- 
in less than half an hour. She 
had but the two themes, her 
daughter and her husband, and, 
when discourse upon the latter 
absorbed her, I was able to guess 
that she pleased herself, or 
perhaps relieved herself, by re- 
peating almost verbatim to me 
the most recent naggings ap- 
plied directly to Mr. Pallafrey. 

My self-defensive custcm was 
to respond with meteorological 
observations only; I think I 
must have said, “Well, so long 
as this northwest breeze holds, 
you'll have fair weather to go 
on with your rounds in, Mrs. 
Pallafrey,” several hundred times 
during those first three sum- 
mers of mine at Cobble Reef. It 
was not until my fourth season 
there that I incautiously and a 
little goadedly, one morning, 
took up the defense of a man— 
an unfortunate man, I had 
grown sure—upon whom so far 
as I knew I had never set 
eyes. 

His wife’s most vehemently 
reiterated complaint of him was 
of his “stubbunness.” “Guess‘ 
maybe you might ’a’ heard the 
old provvub ‘stubbun as a 
mule,’ ” she said, that morning, 
with her accustomed discomfit- 
ing shrillness. “Show me a mule 
that’s the least mite stubbun 
alongside 0’ Loom Pallafrey! If 
a mule had a daughter, you 
think he’d show as much devil’s 
stubbunness towards her as Loom Pallafrey does towards 
his? Sixteen year’ old, she is, and ought to be where 
she’d have everybody starin’ at her; but he ain’t so 
much as give her the money fer a trip to Boston, where 
she could see what a city looks like and a city could 
see what she looks like! Ain’t never b’en to Boston 
myself, fer that matter, ’cept before I was fool enough 
to marry that man! If I didn’t wear my life out raisin’ 
this gadden truck to sell, Sally wouldn’t have a shred 
to her back nor so much as a roof over her head! House 
and land and even that devilish old barn where he spends 
his days and nights, it’d all ’a’ b’en sold fer taxes long 
ago if I hadn’t wore my life out with this truck raisin’ 
and peddlin’. Lets me do (Continued on page 92) 
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@.Many and varied were the rumors of what went on in 
the red barn where Loom Pallafrey kept himself locked. 


But to the eyes of Cobble Reef the reality would have 
been more astounding than their wildest imaginings 


Some call it Golf— 
but I call it 


A. @wEW industries grow larger, our brains and 
tastes seem to grow smaller. We started to shrink with 
the kitchenette apartment. With a little practice most 
of us discovered we could bathe with ease in a cordial 
glass. From constant ducking in low-ceilinged apart- 
ments we learned to shrink at will like a ten-dollar suit 
of clothes in the rain. 

Even our dancing activities were limited to the area 
of a dime. In the scrambled mass of night-club terp- 
sichore it took an expert to find out which were his 
own feet. I have often found myself walking back to 
my table in the shoes of an entire stranger. And when 
I attempted to eat a French pancake or a Welsh rabbit 
I had difficulty in keeping from putting the food into 
the mouth of another guest seated three tables away. 

Which brings us right down to capsule golf. This 
form of midget insanity has followed naturally in the 
course of our peewee civilization. Professor Einstein 
spent his whole life doping out a scientific truth that 
was founded on space. The professor’s time was entirely 
wasted. There is no more space. All the empty spots 
have been filled with miniature golf courses. 

A bald-headed man can’t tip his hat without finding 
that some enterprising promoter has laid out a three- 
hole course on the undulating contour of his barren 
bean. A patient comes out of the ether, to find the 
doctors putting with his appendix for ten cents a side. 

Much has been written about the origin of the putting 
malady. It is generally believed that a man named 
Garnet Carter of Lookout Mountain, Tennessee, was the 
originator of the game. The legend runs that he used 
to practice driving golf balls off the top of the mountain 
into the valley below. He would station a caddie four 
miles away and drive forty or fifty balls off the summit 
of the mountain every night before dinner. By the 
time the caddie found the balls he had a long white 
beard and was too old to climb back up the mountain. 
So Mr. Carter would never hear from him again. 

This made Mr. Carter feel pretty bad. He had one 
golf ball left and sincerely believed that his golf days 
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He sat disconsolately on a pile of débris 


were over. 
behind the inn which he ran and his eyes filled with 


tears. He looked at the last ball and felt like a father 
who was sending his only son out into the world. 

The junk pile that encompassed him consisted of old 
sewer pipes, empty tomato cans, thousands of broken 
oyster shells, bits of catsup bottles, ancient straw hats, 
castaway corsets, old pill boxes, mildewed shoes, scraps 
of Confederate Army uniforms and the skeleton of a 
prehistoric fish. Mr. Carter, lapsing into a melancholy 
reverie, let the ball drop from his hand. 


I. ffell into the mound of ref- 
use and a strange thing happened. The little pellet 
started on a miraculous course through pipes and over 
garbage, bouncing back and forth from oyster shell to 
pill box, ducking coyly into a dilapidated shoe, coming 
out of the big toe, tripping lightly around the brim 
of a forlorn straw hat, sauntering leisurely across the 
face of the petrified fish, leaping madly into the air 
through the hole of a discarded doughnut and trickling 
sedately back, finally dropping into the open mouth of 
the disconsolate Mr. Carter. He awakened from his 
trance with a start, and miniature golf was born! 

It remained for two New York men, named Drake 
Delanoy and John Ledbetter, no less, to put the dwarf 
diversion on a commercial basis. How they in New York 
got together with Carter all the way down there in 
Tennessee is not clearly explained in the Anthology of 
Cracked Notions. But our private investigators inform 
us that one of Mr. Carter’s drives hit Mr. Ledbetter on 
the head while he was visiting a friend on top of the 
Chrysler Building. That is how they got acquainted. 

The names of Delanoy and Ledbetter had a provi- 
dential significance. The dinky golf asylums annoy the 
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neighbors and better the value of empty lots. When the 
two farsighted gentlemen started their campaign of 
infesting the whole country with queer-shaped hazards, 
they did not know that they were precipitating a crisis 
such as has never overtaken this country before. A 
thunderous groan is heard across the land on account 
of the unprecedented shortage of putters! 

Europe is crying for bread, Chile is crying for chili 
sauce and America is crying for putters. This is indeed 
a serious state of affairs. Imagine a whole family— 
father, mother, five children (three boys and two 
girls)—with only one putter among them! The father 
gets excited over his score and rushes on to the next 
hole without passing the putter to his wife. Or per- 
haps one of the boys wrests the family putter from his 
brother. Or maybe one of the giris is left-handed and 
can’t use the putter allotted to the family. This nat- 
urally results in strained relations all around. 

In a short time the father and mother get a divorce, 
one of the boys leaves home for Australia, the girls, un- 
able to stand the constant’ family squabbling, go into 
the Ziegfeld Follies and the other two boys kill each 
other with divots. This gives you only a rough idea of 
what a shortage of putters can lead to. 

People are going around asking, “Will the miniature 
golf craze last? Is it only a fad? Will it become part 
of our national life? Will everybody finally go cuckoo?” 

Personally, I believe that pimple golf will stay be- 
cause it is just the thing we needed to give coherence 
to the daily routine of our existence. Here is a sched- 
ule of the average man’s day a few months from 
now: 


7:0@ A. ME. Rises and goes into bathroom, where 
he steps into miniature bathtub and limbers up putting 
by knocking the soap around with scrubbing brush. 
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Then he pushes a safety-razor blade through clover on 
chin for a series of short chip shots. 


2337 S@. MM. Dunks roll in coffee for penalty of 
one stroke. Country sausage slides off knife out of 
bounds but he is allowed to drop an egg on the plate 
where sausage went out without losing anything but 
the sausage. 


S$:10 A. ME. Wife joins and makes perfect nib- 
lick shot, knocking five-dollar bill out of his pocket 
right into her own hand. 


$:32 @. Wa. Meets neighbor and together they 
putt their way downtown through torn-up streets, de- 
tour signs, Austin cars, unconscious policemen and lit- 
tle children singing boop-a-doop on their way to school. 


9:30 A.ME. Enters office. After three or four 
misses finally gets stenographer firmly placed on his 
knee and dictates a round of business letters. Gener- 
ally makes a good score because stenographer is liberal 
in conceding him commas, periods and semicolons. 


12:30 P.M. So much disturbing talk at lunch- 
eon he lifts head and tops steak, knocking it into his 
neighbor’s lap. Often is in such a hurry to get back to 
office he neglects to follow through with the check. 


sO@ HM. ME. Goes back to the office and sleeps 
nine holes on desk. 


S3:a2 . Mi. Meets gang on first tee in speak-easy 
and takes firm stance against bar. Sinks one high ball 
after another and is carried triumphantly off course on 
shoulders of three waiters and a policeman. 


6:45 P.M. Yells “Fore!” over telephone to wife 
as he explains he will be detained downtown by busi- 
ness conference on nineteenth (Continued on page 118) 
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The Story So Far: 


A lome in the austere 

immensity of the desert, 
the passenger from the East looked 
about him. No one in sight. No one to 
meet him. Only a car apparently abandoned 
in the middle of the road. Puzzled, the man walked 
towards it. 

Suddenly a woman’s voice, raised in mild resentment. 
“Where did I put that infernal bolt this time?” the 
unseen voice asked, and from beneath the car emerged 


a head of hair like the desert sunrise. A scrambling - 


rustle in the sand, and now two wide violet eyes looked 
up at the giant of Young America. 

“You are Sefor Radcliffe.” The girl’s smile was con- 
tagious and her voice held just the trace of an accent. 
“I promised Don Bob to drive over and pick up his 
friend. But’—she looked accusingly at the car—“I am 
having one battle with the steering rod. Come on 
under.” 

Such was Ted Radcliffe’s welcome to Verdi, whither 
he had come to visit Bob Harkness, his late father’s 
friend and partner in the old days. To the young man 
himself, the reasons for his visit were a little mysteri- 
ous, as was this girl whose upturned, smudgy face he 
was presently scrubbing with a handkerchief. If he 
had but known it, Adela Morales was sometimes a 
puzzle even to herself. Both Mexican and American 
but never wholly one or the other, the niece of the 
richest man in northern Mexico was a true princess of 
the turbulent border country. 

That very afternoon Ted was flung headlong into a 
conflict that would later change the purpose of his life 
there. Riding over the border with old Manuel from 
Bob Harkness’ ranch, he encountered a peon boy being 
beaten by two vaqueros from the hacienda of Adela’s 
uncle, Paco Morales, and as he sent one of them sprawl- 
ing in the sand, the young American realized that he 
had come to grips with the forces that kept the desert 
ranges a country for great herds of cattle rather than 
for man, the home-maker. 

“Our leader, Jito,” said the other vaquero, “will make 
you regret that you ever laid hands on one of his riders.” 

Manuel’s face was troubled as they rode back toward 
the border, but Ted hurried to keep his dinner appoint- 
ment with “Aunt Clara” Blount and her husband, the 
major at the cavalry post. 

That evening he met the formidable uncle of his girl 
of the morning, a slender, elderly Spaniard whose 
infrequent smile held a charm. ‘Major Blount, it devel- 
oped, had news for this distinguished guest in particu- 
lar: that the United States Cavalry were about to 
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take 

the field 

against the 

mysterious bandit 

known as El Coyote, a 

Robin Hood of the desert whose 

chief amusement lay in helping the 
oppressed peons and small ranchers of 
Morales’ domain. ' 

Only the night before there had been a typical El 
Coyote melodrama. Out on the Yuma-Verdi road, as 
Mexican cavalry came upon one Lopez, an informer 
against the outlaw band, lying dead in the moonlight, 
a laugh, wild and jeering, burst from above, and for an 
instant the horsemen below saw outlined against the 
desert sky the tall form of a masked rider. El Coyote... 


D... Kob Hiarkmess, who 
arrived during dinner, had news of a different sort, and 
for Ted Radcliffe alone. It was not until they had re- 
turned to his ranch, therefore, that the younger man 
learned the real reasons for his coming to Verdi. 

It had all been planned and foreseen five years before 
by his adventurous father, who had labored here to re- 
claim the desert through irrigation, and then had died, 
not the rich man Ted had sup- 
posed but leaving barely enough 
to give his stalwart son his 
years of college and travel. That 
father of Ted’s, the symbol of 
power and success, had trusted 
life too much—life, and his 
backer, Morales. So much was 
hinted at in the letter he had 
left for Ted to read that night. 

“If the real story of your 
father’s downfall is ever told,” 
Don Bob added, “we’re going to 
find that Paco Morales played 
some part in it. I know how 
the man works.” 

He spoke with authority,for no 


@_Darting in, Ted caught Jito off 


balance and threw him sprawling. 
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one 
knew the 

border and its 

people so well as this 

remarkable man, who had 

come West years before when 

Ted’s mother had married his best 

friend. By the same token, no one was so 

widely loved; but as the champion of freedom 

in the border country, the debonair American cattle- 
man had a real need for a man of the strength and 
courage of Ted Radcliffe. And so it was that Ted, who 
had come to Verdi to find his hopes swept away, now 
found himself arrayed against the power of Paco 
Morales. 

On the morning of the Fiesta of the Rains, when 
Bob’s friend, Doctor Price, dropped in at breakfast, the 
new foreman of the Harkness ranch learned more about 
Jito, the strong man of the border, who as Paco Morales’ 
own right-hand man aspired to marry his employer’s 
niece, Adela of the violet eyes and coppery hair. 

“It is the utter dread these border people have c 
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Jito that is old 
Morales’ trump 
card,” Don Bob 
explained. 

For a moment 
Ted was _ silent, 
his eyes fixed on 
the desert sky. 
“Then one of the 
ways to strike at 
Morales would 
be through Jito,” 
he said thought- 
fully. 


@ Already a crowd of half-drunken 
village streamed the rest of Jito’s 


“Whoever strikes at Jito, or Morales either,” said 
Doctor Price, “must be prepared for everything from 
persecution to cold, relentless murder. But I’d wish 
him luck. By the Lord, he’d need it.” 
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2 , spreading like a formless cloud 
e throughout the border country. None knew 
what plans and counter-plans lay behind it. None 
knew when the storm would break, or where, but 
throughout the long winter the name of El Coyote had 
never been far from the minds of the border ranchers. 

At Mendoza’s cantina, that clearing house for news of 
the desert, rumors came and went. Lean, silent horsemen 
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vaqueros rode madly about the solitary ranch house, while from the 
dreaded band, eager for whatever new entertainment the night might afford. 


rode in from the ranches, talked awhile, drank and 
silently mounted their horses again. Tanned men of the 
ranges passed each other with grim nods of understand- 
ing. Meanwhile from Verdi to the foothills and west to 
the village of Agua Dulce went the whisper, “Prepare!” 

For days Morales’ vaqueros had worn anxious looks. 
They were less eager of late to kick the despised peons 
from their paths. In the villages and at the cantinas 
they kept apart, gathering in little groups and riding 
the range in threes and fours instead of singly. And 
all this because of those persistent rumors that whispered 
El] Coyote was organizing the Mexican ranchers, that 
armed resistance was coming and that the power of 
Morales was drawing to an end. 


Wilder rumors still there were. Most of these whis- 
pered, fantastic tales were baseless, but they all served 
one purpose. They were making the desert ranchers 
intolerant of the domination of Morales. Those once- 
patient peons were looking with new eyes over the far 
horizon and thoughtfully fingering the knives at their 
belts. 

Already, here and there, in little villages, a few leaders 
spoke more boldly, men who all but said they were under 
the protection of El Coyote and were ready to follow him 
in any test of strength against the power of Morales. 
Even in Verdi there were those who hinted that this man 
or that was a leader of El Coyote’s band, but none said 
it openly. Meanwhile, those vague clouds of siaclieaaees 
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conflict deepened and Morales’ vagueros continued to 
ride in threes and fours. 

At last, among a few of these leaders, and among the 
ranchers who could be trusted, word went out of a meet- 
ing to be held at the Cantina Azul, a little tavern by the 
crossroads south of Verdi. é 

None knew when. But a week later, just before sunset, 
horsemen galloped up to certain desert and foothill 
ranches and, calling softly, “Tonight, amigo,’ rode 
swiftly away. And at the summons men armed them- 
selves and saddled their swiftest horses. 

They rode silently, talking little, watchful, alert. Many 
of them in a sense were already of El Coyote’s men, for 
they had ridden with his band, although none of them 
had ever looked upon the leader’s face. 


N.. for long years had the 
vorder country seen such an array as met that evening 
at the Cantina Azul. Their numbers were not impres- 
sive, for barely a hundred men had gathered there, but 
each had good reason to hate the dominance of Morales’ 
men. Each had sworn to follow any leader who would 
end it. A varied throng—men from the foothills, the 
border and the desert, held by a common bond. 

Crowding into the patio of the cantina, they squatted 
about or leaned against the adobe walls, and as they 
waited in the darkness, the tips of their cigarets glowed 
red. Perhaps for half an hour they waited, then from 
the hard-packed road came the sound of a _ horse’s 
hoofs, and a masked rider forced his way among them. 

A rancher standing on tiptoe strained forward. “Is 
it he; is it El Coyote?” he whispered. 

“Quiet, amigo,” another answered. 
not come tonight. This man brings his message. 
the love of Our Lady, 
be quiet there.” 

The masked rider 
circled about the pa- 
tio, bending a careful 
scrutiny upon all he 
passed. At the farther 
end he stopped and 
faced them. In the 
dim light men saw that 
the jaw was square 
and clean-shaven and 
that beneath the som- 
brero clustered a thick 
mat of grizzled hair. 
Several among the 
crowd murmured, “It 
is the lieutenant of El 
Coyote,” and for a mo- 
ment the patio rang 
with an eager shout of 
welcome to this man 
of the outlaw’s band. 

When he spoke his 
clear voice, in contrast 
with the grizzled hair, 
held something of the 
fearlessness. of youth. : 

“Companeros,” he began, “you whom El Coyote trusts 
he has called together. There are many among you 
who are already of our band. We have ridden together 
and together we have held back Morales’ vaguweros. 
Many of you I know well. We have shared dangers. But 
it is better that tonight we be strangers all. It may be 
that among you are also men of Morales’ band. If 
there be, take back our message of defiance to your 
master. And remember that with such as you comes a 
reckoning. 

“Tonight to all of you I bring a message from El Coyote. 
He would have me say these words: Men of the border, 
you came here to lead peaceful, happy lives. You came 
to build homes and to live in peace and in peace to see 
your children grow up among you. What has that hope 
of yours been worth? How much has life itself been 
worth since the horsemen of Morales have made dogs of 
us? 

“Throughout the border there are many piles of ashes 


“El Coyote does 
For 
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that once were homes. There are graves that cover men 
who were once our friends. And all because Morales 
would have this land. Today the government itself 
obeys Morales. It sends troops against El Coyote and 
brands him an outlaw. But names are nothing, for if 
all the countryside arises and stands behind El Coyote 
and fights for him, he will no longer be an outlaw in the 
eyes of the Mexican Government; he will become what 
today he really is—a liberator and a friend. 

“Already many have joined him. He waits now only 
a little while before he strikes. Compafieros, if you have 
red blood, you who listen here tonight will follow him 
in this last great fight. Too long we have struck 
back feebly. We have fought half-heartedly. We have 
only resisted where we should have attacked. We 
have been weak where we should have been strong. 
We have been divided where we should have been one.” 

“Bueno!” cried one from the crowd. “You speak 
straight words, amigo. Tell us now what we should do.” 

“Fight!” called the clear unhesitating voice. “At a 
certain time El Coyote gathers together all his band 
and rides against Morales. On that ride whoever is not 
with him is against him. It is the people of the border 
against Morales and his vaqueros. 

“Pass that word among you to those who are trust- 
worthy. Be ready. Look to your rifles and the knives 
at your belts. You must be leaders among the people. 
Tell the strong men to be ready. It may be tomorrow; 
it may be a year from tomorrow. Quién sabe? It will 
be when El Coyote thinks best, but that night we strike, 
and the next morning either Morales is lord of all this 
land, or we shall have won peace and freedom for us 
and for our people.” 

Gathering volume, the clear voice made its last appeal. 
“What is life worth, in a land where we exist by per- 
mission only, where 
our homes are burned 
and our women taken 
from us? For me, com- 
paneros, it is not worth 
this cigaret that I 
throw away. But I see 
a different life. I 
see this valley dotted 
with farms. I see it 
as a land of men who 
hold up their heads as 
free men should. We 
can have that at a 
price, amigos. It is the 
price of armed resist- 
ance. For some it may 
be the price of death. 
Which among you will 
not pay it?” 

Silence followed. 
Then from across the 
patio a voice in the 
darkness asked, “The 
americano cavalry, 
must we fight them?” 

“Once the americanos 
learn a united people 
are behind El Coyote, they will withdraw, for they have 
no quarrel with the people of Mexico. And now, look 
you. One is come among us that you know. He has 
come to learn if you are worth fighting for. He comes 
to learn if you are ready. Amigos, what answer do 
you give now to El Coyote?” 


,, ee hush fell. From 
out of the darkness sounded the clink of hoofs. Slowly 
a powerful white horse emerged from the shadows and a 
rider masked and muffled in a heavy cloak rode into the 
patio. Twice he circled amid the deathlike silence, then 
raised a gloved hand high in silent greeting. 

The spell of silence snapped. Like a single voice rose 
the deep chorus of men’s voices, shouting wild welcome 
to this leader of the border band. The night thundered 
with the sound; the little cantina trembled and far out 
over the desert rolled the (Continued on page 148) 


© rabbits were lunching on lettuce leaves 
with mayonnaise on toasted whole-wheat bread. 


One was a little white rabbit. Her ears were very 
pink when the sun was behind her; she wrinkled up her 
nose as she ate; her eyes were blue and frightened. 

Her hutch was a small room in an old-fashioned 
apartment on One Hundred and Eighty-fourth Street. 
She shared the bathroom with her landlady’s family. 
She washed her nice underwear in the washbowl and 
pinned it up to dry in her room as she slept. 

She always was instinctively expectant whenever the 
telephone rang—she never was called. She cooked her 
breakfast every morning on a single-burner electric 
plate where she also heated her curling iron. Six morn- 
ings a week she tried to adjust the mirror on her 
chiffonier so she could see her feet, but it never was 
accomplished. She tried just the same, expecting the 
miracle to happen some day. 

Then she hopped down three flights and popped into 
a burrow at One Hundred and Ejighty-first Street and 
traveled underground with a million other rabbits to 
lower Manhattan, where she worked in an office all day, 
with an hour at midday to eat her lettuce. She disliked 
Sundays and holidays when she didn’t go to business. 
It had meant being alone since her father died; that 
accounted for her frightened eyes. 

The other rabbit’s eyes were dark and confident. Her 
hair was the color of copper-bronze and she was wise in 
the ways of rabbits. She also worked in an office of 
downtown New York. 

These two rabbits always nibbled noonday lettuce to- 
gether. When the meal was finished, they both fumbled 
in unison for their fluffy powder puffs. They whitened 
their noses and their chins. With red lipsticks, they 
redesigned their lips. Then they sat chatting for the 
remainder of the hour. 

“What would you do if you were in my position?” 
asked the little white rabbit. 

“What’s the matter with your position? Don’t you 
like your job?” answered the dark rabbit, giving her two 
questions for one. 

“Oh, I like my job all right, but it’s my. boss.” 

“Making a play?” 

“T don’t know if that’s what you call it.” 

“Can’t you tell?” 

“Well, he’s acted pretty strange since last spring.” 

“He’s a fast worker, I’d say!” 

“Don’t joke about it. I’m serious. I’m worried.” 

“What are you afraid of, getting fired?” 

“No, it isn’t that.” 


“That’s all most bosses want to do, either make you 
or fire you.” 

“He’s asked me to take dinner with him several times.” 

“Why don’t you, or is he married?” 

“Yeah, he’s married.” 

“Oh, yeah, I know. Married but unhappy.” 

“His wife ran away two years ago.” 

“Is he divorced? Divorced ones are the worst kind.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know if he’s divorced 
or married? You certainly are a dumb bunny.” 

“All we ever talk about is business, except when he 
asks me to dinner. I always tell him I have a date.” 

“Do you have dates?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t you know any boys?” 

“I knew a boy once, a long time ago. I went in the 
woods with him, and we played and scampered and made 
foot-tracks in the fresh new snow round and round the 
trees. We were having a wonderful time when a big 
dog came along. His bay was terrifying and we both 
ran for our lives and I’ve never seen him since.” 


66. 

Mayne if you went out with 
your boss once in a while, you might find out something 
about men. But always remember you can’t trust ’em. 
I know!” 

“That’s why I wanted to ask you about it all. 
that you had had experience with men.” 

“Have I had experience? I’m covered with scars, 
dearie. That’s why I say, never give ’em an even break.” 

“He took my hand and held it on Saturday.” 

“They always start that way.” 

“T told him he mustn’t do that.” 

“What did he do then?” 

“Then he stopped; do you think I ought to marry him?” 

“You can’t make a man marry you if he only holds 
your hand.” 

“Yes, but Monday morning, he took me in his arms 
and kissed me.” 

“You can’t make him marry you for that, either. 
Then what happened?” 

“T cried and he left for the day.” 

“He kisses you and leaves you because you weep tears! 
I’m afraid you haven’t got a case. You can’t make him 
marry you for what he’s done.” 

“But he asked me to marry him. Do you think I 
should after the way he’s acted?” 

“Oh, my Lord!” said the dark rabbit. 
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— where he sat, day after day, with his 
broken leg propped on pillows, the young Englishman 
could look out of his bedroom window upon what the 
citizens of the village proudly called Sugar Loaf Park. 

The worthy burghers had reason for being proud of 
their Sugar Loaf Park. If their boasts were to be cred- 
ited, there was no other town in the northern chain 
which had a winter playground to match this town’s 
winter playground. 

The young Englishman was newly come to the States, 
as he, being English, called them, and this was his first 
visit in this part of this state, but, speaking for himself, 
he conceded he could not imagine a finer picture of 
arctic beauty than the one which his window-cas- 
ings framed for him. He had, as you might say, a 
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front seat for the show. The small house 

where he was lodged stood on a ledge of 

a steep declivity, with Finger Peak rear- 

ing up behind it, and far down below, 

Twisted Pond lying in the mouth of a nar- 

rowly enclosed clove which wound off 
through its skewed cleft between two neighbor-moun- 
tains toward Saranac and the larger lakes. 

Because of this situation the invalid had a perfect 
view of the hillside. The slide for the coasters began at 
a point directly in front of him and ran abruptly down 
like a ribbony strip cut from the selvage of a glacier. 

Opposite him also, but somewhat farther distant, was 
the take-off for the ski-jumpers, a tousled nubbin of a 
knoll jutting out over the slanted drop of the land. 
Down yonder, where perspective brought the walls of 
the ravine together with a sharp V, the cleared rink for 
the curlers’ game showed like a gleaming target in the 
notch of a gun-sight. 
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All about, up and down the slope, back in among the 
ranked evergreens and out on the glary open, in fact, 
nearly everywhere one looked, were the figures of men 
and women and animals and like creations, all done in 
snow. Some of them were mere crude white clumps 
and some, being more ambitiously modeled, purported 
to represent whole family groups or famous characters 
in history or horses or dogs or deer or whai not. 

This Annual Exhibition of Snow Statuary, to quote 
the grand language of the publicity printed in the city 
papers and in the home weekly, was a distinctive fea- 
ture of the village activities, a fancy which each fall was 
widely advertised. There were contests for the best 
sculpturing, with judges who took their work most 
seriously, and with substantial prizes in each specified 
class. After the competition ended, volunteers added 
their less elaborate contributions to the display. 

Whenever and for so long a time as the snow stayed 
soft enough and moist enough to be molded, it was quite 


the thing for a tobogganing party or a bobsledding party, 
or indeed almost anybody, to build an image before 
leaving the heights. In a vague way, local pride en- 
tered into the thing. It was more than a fad; it was 
a custom. 

By now, the massy white forms stood about so numer- 
ously that when a newer design was set up, nobody 
excepting possibly its maker had any special eye for it. 
Besides, each succeeding storm superimposed layers of 
powdery fine particles on each shape of the array, blur- 
ring its contours and fattening out its bulk so that 
presently the effect was as though all the soldiers of a 
small skirmishing army had gone dropsical together. “ 


They told the young Englishman the 
a vista into the valley was at its love- 
m liest during the brief Indian sum- 
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the 
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theskaters’ 
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lers and_ all, 

where their sweat- 

ers and Mackinaws 

made gay splashes 

against the white of 

the drifts and the frigid 

blue-white of the ice. 
Down to fifteen or eight- 

een or twenty below zero the 

temperature might fall, or even 

lower than twenty, but so mar- 

velously dry was the air, and so 

still, that none of them seemed to 


mind what the thermometer said about >» 


it. On the whole, though, the onlooker 

liked it better when the weather turned 

blizzardy and a great invisible force swirled up the 
loose snow in a dense smother. And at night, after 
the wind had died down, as generally it did, and he, 
lying warmly -in his bed, could hear the distant crack- 
ling of riven ice on the pond, and the nearer sharp 
reports as the winter split stout tree limbs asunder, 
he liked that best of all. 

Smiling to himself and hugging himself, he would 
be comforted by one heartening thought which was 
constantly with him. And the core of this thought 
was that with all their splendid friendly agencies—with 
their congealing frosts by night and their whipping 
gales by day and the white banks which grew higher 
and stiffened harder, both by day and night, the polar 
gods unceasingly were at work to lock in his Secret 
all the tighter and all the faster, and make it the safest, 
surest secret that ever was. 

He took good care to let no human creature see him 
smiling. Coming in on him, the middle-aged woman 
who was his hostess and his housekeeper, and who since 
his accident was also his nurse, would find him in his 
armchair at his window, with the encased leg resting 
on the bolstered-up footstool, and he staring out with 
a concerned and serious look upon the snowscape be- 
yond; and she, going out, would say to her husband: 

“That nice poor good-lookin’ young feller! It gives 
me a fair ache in the heart to see him settin’ in there 
a-broodin’ over his friend and a-worryin’ and wonder- 
in’ over what could have happened to him.” 

“He ain’t the only one,” her husband would say. “All 
the time I been livin’ in these Adirondack regions, and 
that’s all my life, I ain’t never heared of no such a cu- 
rious case as this here one.” 

“But him bein’ a foreigner and so lonesome and get- 
tin’ lamed-up besides—that’s what makes it so bad on 
him,” she would say. 

“Yes, that would make it worse on a chap—natchelly.” 

The young Englishman professed to be grateful for 
their sympathy. Daily he discussed the mystery with 
them and with the doctor. It never got any of them 
anywhere—all their talking. But they talked it over 
and over, and so did the village at large. 

Among the villagers the crippled man went by the 
name of Champney—Hubert Champney. That was the 
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name on his passport, which was a passport procured 
through forgery. Nobody hereabouts knew that, though. 
Indeed, since the disappearance of his companion no- 
body on either side of the Atlantic, except certain in- 
dividuals who from motives of self-protection might be 
depended upon not to betray him, knew he was using 
a false name and carried fraudulent credentials. 

The other man, the one now So strangely missing, had 
traveled hither under the name of Mortimer. They both 
were well-bred, plausible, shrewd young Britishers gone 
badly wrong, but without recorded criminal histories. 
They were smugglers of narcotics; “dope-shovers.” 
Mortimer, as self-styled, was himself a confirmed addict 

of the opium habit. Champney had never 
used the stuff excepting this once, as a 
merchandise. 

Posing as tourists, they had landed less 
than two months before from a French 
ship, bringing with them, concealed in 
false trunk bottoms, large quantities of 
drugs which by pooling their funds they 
had obtained cheaply—and of course un- 
lawfully—at a certain Continental port. 
It was Champney’s first venture in this— 
if one carried it off safely—highly lucra- 
tive business. Mortimer had made one 
such voyage before. He knew avenues 
for the quick distribution of their wares 
once they safely were through the gate- 
way. They were lucky there. Their 
stratagem was undetected; they them- 
selves were not suspected. | 

Having got by the customs people at 
New York, they did speedily dispose of the 
stuff at current prices in the underworld 
market. Each took his share of the pro- 
ceeds in large bills; and each thereafter 
carried his share on his person. 

They had it in mind to bide for a short while and 
very quietly somewhere in this country—the strain on 
their nerves had been severe and both felt the need of 
a rest—and then, leaving by way of Canada, to sail from 
Vancouver for the Orient, there to gather a fresh supply 
of the forbidden products. This time they meant to 
deal direct with native traffickers and, by cutting out 
middlemen, get all the profit of the import for them- 
selves. That was Mortimer’s idea and, at the begin- 
ning, it was Champney’s idea, as well. 

It also was by Mortimer’s suggestion that they chose 
for their vacation this pleasant village in the north 
woods. Florida was held to be out of the question. 
Mortimer, being well acquainted with America, pointed 
out that the more southerly resorts were filled at this 
season with sophisticated travelers—especially Florida 
resorts. But he knew of a proper retreat up in the 
northern part of New York state. 

For their present purposes it was, geographically 
speaking, most admirably situated. Should an unfor- 
seen emergency arise, should one desire expeditiously 
to get off of Yankee territory and move beyond the 
jurisdiction of Yankee authorities, why, there, adjacent 
by just a few miles, was the international boundary. 


Moreover. this asylum of- 
fered another and a greater advantage, a prime benefit: 
It was a small community and comparatively isolated, 
but unlike most small interior communities, here was 
one wherein strangers were not conspicuous targets for 
local scrutiny. The reason for this lay in the facts that, 
to begin with, it was an all-the-year-round refuge for 
tubercular patients, which meant sanitariums and 
hotels and a shifting transient class; and in the sec- 
ond place, its popularity as a winter play-place brought 
to it at this particular time large numbers of outsiders 
whose comings and goings and doings were not likely 
to create gossip or undue curiosity. 

Accordingly, in the réles of sight-seers who had heard 
of the magnificent climate and the scenic attractions 
of these parts and desired to enjoy both at their leisure, 
they arrived by rail on a morning in the latter end of 
November following the first (Continued on page 157) 


@,Champney realized he must do something to save himself. His frantic 
need honed his wits without sharpening his wits; an agony rasping at his 
brain but only making it the more futile. He had to do something! 
After a while, through his travail, he knew what that something would be. 
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She Fame and Fortune of 


Jor Rivirs, HrrcH-HIKEr, 


told by the Father of Modern Slang 


L. WW aS the zero hour for Mr. Joe 
Rivits. Fortunately Mr. Rivits did not 
know that the Fates were combining 
against him and his destiny looked like 
a losing proposition and his future had 
became a dubious question mark. He 
did not know any of these things be- 
cause he was dead to the world. 

In the quaint parlance of his own 
social set he was “still in the hay.” He 
was sleeping—with a full smile of con- 
tentment on his broad and rather home- 
ly features. 

Events crowd rapidly upon one an- 
other in dreamland. Between six a.m. 
and seven-forty-five a.m. Joe had been 
a movie star in Hollywood and had 
taken Colleen Moore, Leila Hyams, Janet 
Gaynor, Norma Shearer and eight other 
beautiful young women out to luncheon. 
He had snatched the golf championship 
away from Bobby Jones, been elected 
National Commander of the Legion, 
made a million dollars in Wall Street 
and knocked out Jack Sharkey. Between 
times he had picked flowers and made 
an endurance flight in an airplane and killed four 
racketeers in Chicago. 

No wonder he smiled as he slept. His was an imag- 
inative and fruitful mind, which operated whether he 
was awake or slumbering. Before retiring to his quiet 
bedroom, he had put in a combative evening at the Bon 
Ton pool room, coming away forty cents to the good, 
and now he was reposing, with the easy conscience of 
one who has achieved success and expects to be greeted 
by morning sunshine and a layout of ham and eggs. 

Even as he slept, the clouds were gathering. In other 
words, sister Jane and her husband, Abner Plum, were 
in conference, the subject under discussion being Mr. 
Joe Rivits. Already one vote had been taken, the result 
being as follows: 


No need to wander into many paragraphs of dialogue 
regarding the central and dominating figure of the 
story to follow. The Committee on Public Safety and 
Private Economy was unanimously agreed on the basic 
facts regarding our hero. 

_ He was past thirty years of age and had kept a prom- 
ise, made to himself in 1915, that he never would indulge 
in degrading manual labor if he could find anything 
else to do. He had a creditable war record, having 
acted as choirmaster of his company and acquired a 


oe reputation for his rendition of “Madelon,” 


“K-K-K-Katy,” “Oh, how I hate to get up in the morn- 
ing,” and that unprintable classic which suggested that 
no lowly member of the A.E.F. had a chance to get rich. 


Always he had been a songster. In the sixteenth 
century he would have been a troubadour, but in 1930 
he was a bum. He was a maestro of the ukulele and 
knew every song, up to and including the one about 
dancing with tears in your eyes and also “Coffee is the 
fondest thing I am of.” He was the play boy of the 
Middle West and genial beyond description, but his actual 
earnings for the year of 1929 had been in the neighbor- 
hood of four dollars and fifty cents. 

He was a natural-born carpenter but he hated the 
sight of a ladder and his chosen employment had been 
to sit in the shade and make bird houses for the Beagley 
children. ; 

He had the various knacks of house painting, tin- 
smithing, tree doctoring, garden landscaping, horseshoe 
pitching, window decorating and the planning of public 
improvements, but his nature was not attuned to any 
activity which involved the sordid item of pursuing the 
pay envelope. His very soul revolted at the idea of 
paying board. Abner Plum epitomized his local reputa- 
tion by the blunt statement that he was “no good.” 

“It’s awful hard to get mad at him,” said Mrs. Plum, 
“becuz he-always turns everything into a joke. Time 
an’ again I’ve been out o’ patience with him but he’s 
nice around the house an’ pleasant to everybody an’ 
popular with the neighbors an’ good company while 
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you’re away all day, but you’re right, Abner, when you 
say that he ain’t worth his salt. He always seems to 
me to be just a big, overgrown, happy-go-lucky boy.” 

Abner Plum owned a general-merchandising estab- 
lishment which was beginning to feel the pressure 
exerted by chain-store competition. He couldn’t think 
of any good reason why he should be perpetual meal 
ticket for an athletic hulk who had few enthusiasms 
aside from song, laughter, Kelly pool and pie. 

“He’s a fine specimen of a boy!” said Abner, with acid 
sarcasm. “Past thirty years old an’ strong enough to 
pull a truck an’ spongin’ on his sister all the time. I 
happen to know that the tree-surgery outfit offered him 
eighty cents an hour two weeks ago an’ he turned down 
the offer an’ the same day he wheedled a dollar out of 
you so he could go to the Elite an’ see that new talkie 
by Al Jolson, and when I’m on my way home from the 
lodge meetin’ I see him in the Gem Restaurant eatin’ 
chili an’ cuttin’ up didos for a bunch of auto tourists 
stoppin’ overnight at the Commercial.” 


66 
ae got to the point where I’m 
not goin’ to say another word in his defense,” said Jane. 
“He’s strong an’ healthy an’ there’s no earthly reason 
why he shouldn’t get out an’ earn his own livin’. I’ll 
get his breakfast for him an’ then keep out o’ the way 
while you have it out with him.” 

And so it befell that Joe Rivits, after partaking of a 
hearty breakfast and lighting a cigaret, received the 
cruelest smash ever 
landed on a vocalizing 
optimist. 

Abner Plum, pro- 
prietor of Plum’s Em- 
porium, was grim as 
death. 

“Joe, I’ve got some 
news for you.” 

“Shoot!” 

“You’re goin’ away 
from here. You’ve 
broke your plate an’ 
played a couple o’ 
suckers to the limit. 
Be on your way by 
nine o’clock an’ if you 
ever come back it'll 


be six months too soon. Pack up the clothes you’ve 
snitched from me an’ beat it, an’ when I say ‘beat it,’ 
I mean ‘beat it.’” ; 

“Am I to understand that the golden bonds of con- 
Sanguinity have been severed?” asked Joe, quoting a 
rare phrase which he had heard Bill Isham, the lawyer, 
spring at the near-beer parlor. 

“Have it your own way. I’m tellin’ you that Jane - 
an’ me have talked the whole thing over an’ decided 
that Sheldon is too small a town for a genius of your 
caliber, so out you go!” 

“I think I make out what you're drivin’ at. Mr. Rivits 
will take the air at once, leavin’ behind him merely a 
wake of pleasant memories.” 

“Tl stay here to see that you close the screen door 
behind you, an’ make it snappy.” 

“Righto!” 

Jane remained in her room. She had a lingering 
fondness for the ne’er-do-well and did not wish to 
complicate the farewell by an exhibition of weeping. 
From an upper window she saw her only brother pass 
out to Third Street, carrying under his arm a neat 
bundle about the size of an early watermelon. She knew 
that it had given him a wrench to part with the four- 
dollar ukulele, which he had purchased after a fortunate 
evening with the cubical ivories, to which he always 
playfully referred as “galloping dominoes.” 

If Joe was downcast because of his sudden eviction, 
he did not show it. His manner was debonair. He was 
in trim marching order, with a service hat, a khaki 
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shirt, sun-bleached breeches, laced leggings and Abner’s 
best pair of tan shoes. 

He paused under the maples and biew an airy kiss 
toward the two-story dwelling which had been, for 
many placid months, his haven of rest, and then he 
was gone. Jane dabbed her eyes and wondered if she 
and Abner had not been too cruel with her brother. 


One hour later Joe was in the front seat of a milk 
truck, alongside Eb Crisler, headed for Springfield, over 
a state road as straight as a ribbon and as smooth as 
satin. 

“Abner got on my nerves,” he was explaining. “I may 
keep right on till I get to the coast. One of my buddies 
owns a walnut grove out there an’ he’s been writin’, 
beggin’ me to come out an’ run the thing for him, so 
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he can give all his time to a big real estate develop- 
“ment. Jane begged me to stay but I told her we’ve 
only got one life to live while we’re here an’ why waste 
all your time on a guy that don’t know anything except 
the price o’ prunes? Am I right?” 

“Absolutely!” 

“That town is too small to hold you or me, Eb. I’ve 
got to get out where I can spread myself. You don’t 
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get much inspiration hangin’ around a bird like Abner 
Plum, do you?” 

“T’ll say you don’t!” 

At Meadville Eb purchased for himself and Mr. Rivits 
an early luncheon consisting of frizzled hamburger and 
a cold bottle of a fluid known as “iron tonic.” At about 
one p.m. the passenger was set down in the suburbs of 
Springfield. As the milk truck drove away, Joe Rivits, 
marooned but not desolate, found himself a member of 
that modern legion known as “The Hitch-Hikers.” 

Joe Rivits was born to be a hitch-hiker. In the lan- 
guage of the sports writer, he had “everything.” He had 
a smile which had procured him free board, free smokes 
and all the known courtesies of modern civilization for 
a good many years. 

He was a singer of songs, a teller of stories, and he 


(TI want to do my humble share to make 
Oil Center the garden spot of this part 
of the world,” said Mr. Rivits. Every- 
body seemed to be happy that the public- 
spirited stranger had won the car. 


had a heart of which both the auricles and ventricles 
were clogged with the milk of human kindness. He 
harbored no evil designs. He was one of the most 
plausible liars in the world. No doubt about it. He was 
simply cut out to be a hitch-hiker. 

At the very start of his career he proved that he was 
a diplomat. He decided that it was almost impossible 
to establish friendly relations with through travelers 
merely by standing at lonesome spots on the main 
highways and wigwagging. The thing to do was to get 
into touch with them at filling stations, cafeterias and 
tourist camps, building up an entente cordiale and 
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finally accepting an invitation rather than begging a ride. 

For instance, his first contact was at a gaudy filling 
station in the suburbs of Springfield. The car was neat 
and of a recent model. The running board was heavily 
laden. The rear section was cluttered up but there was 
still ample room for a passenger of average dimensions. 

A large woman with a tent-covering of gray material 
was alone in the front seat. She seemed to be 
amiable and kindly. Her husband was across 
the street at a drug store, loading up with 
good three-for-a-quarter cigars covered with 
tin foil. Mr. Rivits approached her as Sir 
Walter Raleigh might have approached Queen 
Elizabeth. 

“Lady, you won’t mind if I ask you which 
way you’re headed, will you?” he asked, more 
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in the tones of a cooing dove than of a rash intruder. 
“If this contraption holds together an’ nothin’ hap- 
pens, we count on makin’ San Diego some time this 
year,” she replied, and her smile was most friendly. 
“Listen, lady, I’m on my way to Las Vegas to look 
after my brother that’s got trouble with his lungs. I 
got this far an’ my money give out. I’ve got to keep 
on my way but I’m too proud to ask people for rides 
an’ I’m not joinin’ up with every Tom, Dick an’ Harry 
that comes along. I’d rather walk, but I’m not so good 
on hikin’ since I got them two pieces o’ shrapnel just a 
week before the armistice. You an’ your husband look 
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like regular home folks but I’m not askin’ you to let 
me ride in that back seat till you find out all about me. 
You can’t be too careful about pickin’ up some o’ these 
bozos you find along the road. The only reason I had 
the nerve to come up an’ speak to you is that you look 
so much like my mother.” 

When Mr. Ernest Kindleman of East Urbana, Ohio, 
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came back with his cigars, he had a passenger. Ma told 
him so and left him in no doubt as to the decision. 

It was just the kind of afternoon on which to glide 
along in a well-ballasted car. Joe had his feet on a 
bale of bedding and his feeling toward the whole world 
was one of friendliness, but he was beginning to expe- 
rience slight pangs of hunger. Just after they had 
passed through Plattsburg he began to sing softly, hold- 
ing down the melody and muffling the words. 

“Louder!” commanded Mr. Kindleman, from the front 
seat. 

So Mr. Rivits straightened up and gave them, in his 
best tenor-baritone: “I wander’d today to the hill, Mag- 
gie,” “Abide with me! fast falls the eventide,” and “Sil- 
ver threads among the gold.” He knew how and when 
to vary his repertoire. 

At the conclusion of the concert, Mrs. Kindleman, 
damp about the eyes and throbbing with emotional 
generosity, opened up a huge basket and gave him a 
drumstick, a second joint, a peanut-butter sandwich 
and a hard-boiled egg. Also a large cup of coffee. Mr. 
Kindleman forced on him a fat cigar covered with tin 
foil. 

It was early dusk as they rolled through Tanner Junc- 
tion and Mr. Rivits rendered, as a grateful obbligato, 
“When you come to the end of a perfect day.” 

That morning he had been an outcast, scorched with 
hot words of denunciation. Now he was two hundred 
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miles away from the scene of his humiliation, enjoying 
luxuries, reclining in comfort and getting a lot of new 
information regarding the advantages of East Urbana 
as compared with Cincinnati. He had definitely de- 
cided to be a hitch-hiker as long as conditions were 
favorable. 

When they arrived at the Oak Grove Tourist Camp, 
he went through all the motions of bidding them good- 
by and disappearing into the dusk. He said they had 
done too much for him already. If he lived to be a 
thousand years old, he’d never forget that the nicest 
people he’d ever met came from East Urbana. He said 
he’d remember them in his prayers and if they ever 
needed anything, all they’d have to do was write him 
at Las Vegas. 

Soon after, he was eating more fried chicken and Mrs. 
Kindleman had opened a jar of apple butter, and he 
was offering to guard the car during the night, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Kindleman reposed in a cottage about 
twice the size of a piano crate. Mr. Kindleman hesi- 
tated, even after locking the car, but the manager of 
the expedition gave him a most reproachful look and 
unlashed the bedding and made up the back seat as a 
lower berth, with an extra blanket serving as a pillow. 

Summer breezes played through the car and Mr. 
Rivits slept the sleep of innocent childhood. Through 
his somnolent semiconsciousness ran a line he had heard 
somewhere to the effect that “kind words are more than 
coronets.” 

Undoubtedly he could have gone right through to 
San Diego with the Kindlemans but he was not headed 
for southern California. In fact, he was not headed for 
anywhere. His only ambition was to go places and see 
things and meet people and have new experiences and 
give play to his volatile temperament. 


H. Hilkked home-cooking and 
enjoyed the good cigars and was not indifferent to the 
motherly attentions bestowed upon him by Ma Kindle- 
man, but Ernest began to pall upon him the second day. 
Probably because Ernest was a carbon copy of Abner 
Plum. Mr. Kindleman was proprietor of a general store 
and talked shop. 

Joe realized that he would get no uplift by associating 
with Mr. Kindleman. He sought companionship and 
adventure and he learned that he would get nothing 
from Mr. Kindleman except Chamber of Commerce 
statistics regarding East Urbana and extracts from for- 
mer editions of the Hostetter Almanac. Accordingly, 
on the evening of the second day, in the sprightly town 
of Huntsville, Joe took a walk down Main Street and 
came back with important news. 

“Folks, I’m awful sorry, but I’ve just had a wire an’ 
T’ll have to leave you tonight an’ ketch a train for 
Dallas,” he said to his benefactors. “I’ve got to go 
there an’ help settle up my sister-in-law’s estate. She 
left considerable property an’ 
I ain’t got any confidence 
in her lawyer. It’s certainly 
been a treat to ride with you 
for a couple o’ days an’ I’ll 
never forget you.” 

He now made up his mind 
that, in hitch-hiking, he 
would not head for any def- 
inite spot on the map. He j 
was out to take the fresh air ‘ 
and see America first and 
what difference did it make 
which way he was headed? 
He wanted to meet his fellow 
countrymen and hold con- 
verse with them and watch 
the landscapes unfold, and 
partake of free victuals, and 
it seemed to him that the _ 
points of the compass were 
geographical and arbitrary and had nothing to do with 
a life of enjoyment. 

His new rule was to inquire as to the proposed route 
to be taken by the car, and then announce that he 
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happened to be going in the same direction and would 
like to ride along, on condition that they would let him 
pay later on, and if they had any doubt as to his stand- 
ing and responsibility, they could wire to Le Grand 
Gribshaw at Sheldon. Mr. Gribshaw delivered ice in 
the summer and played poker in the winter. Joe used 
his name because it was high-sounding and he felt sure 
that Le Grand could be depended upon, in an emer- 
gency, but he was equally sure that no one would send 
a telegram, and no one did. 

The day after leaving the Kindlemans he was hon- 
orary guide and escort to a newly married couple from 
Michigan. He had to change his tactics and sing, “Only 
one girl,” “My heart stood still,” “Let me call you sweet- 
heart,” and Fritzi Scheff’s best one, “Kiss me again.” 


L. mmnaay safely be asserted that 
Sarah Bernhardt, even at the apex of her career, never 
achieved a more notable triumph. The provender was 
splendid, except that Mrs. Hollingsworth served too 
many kinds of cake. Mr. Rivits could eat large quan- 
tities of cake but his choice of food was pigs’ knuckles 
and apple sauce. 

It is not the purpose of this narrative to set down all 
the experiences of Mr. Joe Rivits while he was “snitch- 
ing” rides and obtaining free nourishment among the 
cornfields and open spaces and prosperous settlements 
of the great Middle West. 

He wheedled and sang his way over most of the good 
state roads within five hundred miles of Chicago. Three 
weeks after he had been banished from Sheldon the 
$1.20 with which he left home was just as intact as 
the Federal Reserve. In fact, his surplus had been in- 
creased to $2.10 by the judicious use of some slugs on 
a slot machine in East St. Louis. 

Joe often thought of what he had been told in Sun- 
day school about taking no thought for the morrow as 
to what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink, because the 
Lord will provide. It sounded like hooey at the time. 
He never had seen manna on a bill of fare but he dis- 
covered it after he got out on the road. Also he discov- 
ered that conversation, properly employed, was a better 
medium of exchange than money, if directed at a 
woman, with the tremolo stop pulled out. 

He tried several stories before polishing up and per- 
fecting one or two which proved to be sure fire. 

The one about marrying the beautiful girl in France 
who jumped overboard from the transport in order to 
avoid the hateful attentions of a well-known general, 
whose name he was not at liberty to mention, was not 
so good. 

The one about giving up his whole inheritance of 
$8,000 in order to save his brother-in-law, Abner Plum, 
from disgrace, went somewhat better and had obtained 
for him several expressions of Sympathy and many a 
square meal. It seemed that Abner had been caught 
in the grain market and was 
short in his accounts with 
the Building and Loan. 

The one about having been 
shell-shocked was a failure, 
because timid women re- 
garded him with apprehen- 
sion and seemed to be in 
doubt as to his mental con- 
dition. The offer to unlace 
the legging and exhibit the 
wound, an inch deep just 
below the knee, was more 
effective. It became a regu- 
lar stand-by when backed up 
by a hard-luck story of why 
he had failed to get a pen- 
sion. It was because he 
went in early and was fight- 
ing with the British at the 
time. : 

Every heartbreaking narrative had to be dragged out 
of him. He never wanted to tell why he was so many 
miles away from Danbury, Connecticut, and depend- 
ent upon the kindness of (Continued on page 123) 


H. felt awful- 


ly funny. Sort of numb 
like. Larry Martin want- 
ed to laugh. This sen- 
sation was like a night- 
mare where you can’t 
move. But the numb- 
ness was pleasant. 

A face hovered over him, gravely and curiously, as he 
let his eyes open. That must be the doctor. A prettier 
face topped by the glint of copper peered from behind 
the doctor’s. A red-headed nurse! What a lucky 
break! Larry tried to smile at her. 

“It—it doesn’t hurt so much now,” he said, master- 
ing a sudden stab of pain. “Did—did you send for Bert 
Keen like I asked you?” 

He was assured that Mr. Keen was on his way over 
to the hospital. With a weak smile, Larry let his eyes 
slip shut. 

Bert Keen! 

Of all people to ask for when he was cracked up! He 
hated Bert as he hated no other man! For ten years, 
they had teamed together in vaudeville, making two-a- 
day audiences laugh as they never had laughed before. 

Bert sat in a stage box, presumably one of the audi- 
ence, and when he came on with his dancing act, it 
was Bert’s job to heckle him. His embarrassment and 
smarting under Bert’s wise-cracks rocked the house! 
He would start to tell a joke and Bert would pipe up, 
giving the point away! The cash customers loved that! 
And when Bert extemporized—adding lines that weren’t 
in the act—he had to laugh at him, too. 

Their act was the biggest success on the circuit they 
played from coast to coast. They were billed as Amer- 
ica’s smartest wise-crackers—comedians par excellence! 

And still they hated each other! Outside the theater, 
they never exchanged a word. He collected the salary 
and the theater manager handed Bert a personal check 
for his share. Traveling, they occupied different cars 
on the train and stayed in different hotels. 

What had they quarreled about? Some skirt? Money? 
The billing of their names? He couldn’t remember. It 
was something silly, he supposed. And they had been 
such good pals—before their Great Hate set in! Well, 
whatever it was, Bert would never forgive him—nor 
could he forgive the things Bert had said of him along 
Broadway. 

Then the automobile smash-up! As he regained his 
senses, on a hospital bed, the only person he could 
think of asking for was Bert, his partner. He wanted to 
tell Bert not to worry about the act. Everything would 
be all right. They’d play the Palace next week if he 
had to dance in a wheel chair. 


- “Hello, Larry.” That was Bert’s voice cutting through 
the veils of gray mist. 

“’Lo, Bert. You took a long time getting here!” 
Larry said, trying to grin against a new pain. 

“Met a swell brunette on the way over. Had to stop 
and get her phone number.” Bert turned to the doctor. 
“IT thought you said he was——” 

The doctor nodded quickly; Bert caught his breath. 

“An auto got me, Bert.” ; 

“Too bad it wasn’t a steam roller!” Bert said tartly. 

The doctor and the nurse sure were hard to please. 
Larry was laughing but he hadn’t heard a chirp out of 
them. The room was growing so dark. He couldn’t un- 
derstand it. Perhaps they turned down the lights to 
ease those new pains of his. But he was feeling swell 
now—thanks to Bert’s smart-cracking. 

“Say, Bert, what’s the difference between light and 
dark? Cue that if you can!” 

“The dark gives you twice as many kisses!” 

“Tell that to the red-headed nurse, Bert.” 

“Say, I’m proving it to her!” Larry chuckled at that. 
Bert added: “She and I are dated up for a drink.” 

“Since you-all bring dat up, Andy, Ah’d like a snifter!” 

“Listen hyar, Amos! Nobody drinks no moah! Dey 
just repulsed de Prohibition law.” 


Tee comediam. chortled. 
They’d use that gag at the Palace next week! Nobody 
drinking because Prohibition was repealed! He wanted 
to laugh, loudly, wildly. But somehow, he just couldn’t 
laugh. The gray mist turned a deeper gray. He moved 
and the numbness left him. 

The doctor tapped Bert Keen on the shoulder and 
nodded for him to get up. Bert remained kneeling be- 
side the bed, his head against the mattress, touching a 
Still, chilling hand. 

“Oh, how could you!” the nurse cried to him. “It was 
horrible—beastly—talking to him that way!” 

“T hated the sight of him!” Bert murmured bitterly. 
“He stole all my best gag lines. He’d never give me any 
credit for putting the act over. He thought he was the 
whole show!” Then a wistful smile came to his lips. 
“But I sent him out laughing—with a grin on that mug 
of his! He’d have done as much for me—maybe.” es 


The Story So Far: 


heoretically, 
the audacious, ultra- 
modern Penelope New- 
bold yearned for one 
great lifelong love with 
one man, but practically, 
she found that even to 
sit out a dance with most 
of the men she knew 
made her want to scream. 
The 1930 Penelope, who 
was known as “Nep,” 
had been named for her 
great-grandmother, and 
in spite of all the differ- 
ences between her and 
that earlier Penelope, she 
was as troubled about 
men and the catching 
of them as her great- 
grandmother had been. 

Three men in particu- 
lar caused her dismay. 
First of all, wild Bill 
Hanaway. There were 
times when Nep felt sure 
she would die without Bill; others, when she would die 
with him! That was when she realized that she shared 
Bill’s kisses with other women—with Mrs. Sue Folsom, 
for instance, who had already had two or three husbands 
but still interfered with the quarry of the younger girls. 

Next to Bill, Joe Sturgis thrilled her. Joe treated her 
as if she had a brain, a soul. When Joe proposed to her 
one afternoon in the loggia of the Newbolds’ Palm Beach 
home, Nep thrilled to his words: “You could make a 
great man of me and I could make a great woman of 
you. Together, we could whip the world.” The bugle 
cry in his voice roused Nep’s ambition. She put her 
arms around Joe, and he kissed her triumphantly. 

But a moment later she heard a sob and peered over 
Joe’s shoulder. Stanley McIlvaine stood in the doorway. 
Stanley was the third man in her gallery. He had 
grown up with her and had always looked upon her as 
his foreordained mate. He was enraged now at the 
sight of Nep in another man’s arms, but when she 
explained that she and Joe were engaged, he ran blindly 
into the hall. Nep dashed after him. | 

“Oh, Stan,” she pleaded, “take it like a man.” 

“I will. I’ll be a man. I'll be a dead man!” he cried. 
“The day you marry Joe Sturgis I’ll jump off the tallest 
building on earth.” 

To be loved with such passion, to have such power 
over another human creature, flattered Nep. “I never 
knew I meant so much to you...I never realized how 
much I loved you!” she admitted. 

Stan lifted her off her feet as he kissed her. 
was in this position that Joe found his fiancée. 
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And it 


‘Forgive me, Joe,” Nep 
begged; “our engagement is 


off. I’m going to marry 
Stanley.” 

Joe bowed with deep irony 
and went... 


That night while Nep was 
dancing with Bill Hanaway 
at the Colony Club, she re- 
ceived her third proposal. 
“Will you marry me?” he 
murmured, and drew her 
close. 

“Some day—maybe,” she 
said, not telling him that she 
was engaged to Stanley. 

Having made a _ sudden 
decision, she went back to 
Stanley at the end of the 
dance. They left the club 
and drove out to a lonely 
nook among the sand dunes. 
There she insisted that they 
go away together for a week 
in order to find out whether 
or not they would get along 
if they were married. Reluctantly, after much argu- 
ment, Stan consented, and they perfected their con- 
spiracy so that it looked fool-proof and guaranteed 
against detection. 

Nep told her mother she was going to visit a friend 
in Aiken for a week; Stanley announced that he was 
going on an exploring trip into the Everglades. 

They met along the road, Stan leaving his car at a 
garage, and in Nep’s car they drove the long miles to 
Jacksonville, each troubled as to the outcome of their 
foolhardy adventure. Just before they reached Jackson- 
ville they came upon a hotel on the beach and decided 
to spend the night there. 
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Jones,” Stan signed the register with trembling fingers. 
They were hungry and though it was long after the 
dinner hour, a Negro served them in their rooms. But 
when dinner was over and they were alone, both Nep 
and Stanley were beset by doubts and fears. Stanley 
was one of those born to wrestle with temptation. In 
this case he felt that his duty was clear. He must see 
to it that no danger came near Nep, who was careless 
of danger herself. She had forced him to join her in 
this expedition. What would she not do to save it from 
failure? He could not guess, but what she did was even 
less guessable. For suddenly she gasped: 


“Did you bring any bicarbonate of soda? ...I feel 
so queer—so miserable .. .” 
Nep was going to die, he thought in terror. He tried 


Nep 
New old’s 
philosophy 


It takes a dozen 

men of different 

ages and types to 

keep me entertained, 

yet I am supposed to 
single out one of them 
and sentence myself 

to life with him in the 
most exclusive of all 
clubs — matrimony — a 
club of two active mem- 
bers; sometimes an asso- 
ciate or two. Pftt! Yet not 
to get married at all—— 
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to summon a doctor, but no one answered the phone. 
At last he went down to the hotel kitchen for some 
soda and hot water, which soothed Nep and put her to 
sleep. Her indisposition had been due, no doubt, to the 
not-very-good dinner they had eaten, together with the 
effects on her nerves of the conflicting emotions of the 
day. 

Next morning the romance was over—for Nep, at least. 
They’d scoot back home, she told Stan, and nobody 
would be any the wiser. But as he went to the desk to 
pay their bill a college classmate, a man named Colson, 
whom Stan had never liked, slapped him on the back. 
Colson heard the clerk say, “Here’s your receipt, Mr. 
Jones. I hope you and your wife will come again.” 
Colson recognized Nep, too, from her pictures, and 
Stanley left the hotel petrified with fear of Colson’s 
story of that encounter. ‘ : 

As they drove back Stanley told Nep of his meeting 
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hostile camp. The shadowy mass perforated with light- 
ed windows seemed hostile enough to her, but she 
steeled her heart to brazen it-out before her father and 
mother. 

She hated herself for bringing shame to their dear 
faces, but she was in for it. Even if she had been 
guilty of a triumphant and triumphantly secret esca- 
pade she would have hated the look of it under the 
eyes of her parents. But to sneak back at night and 
find them sharing her public shame was unbearable. 

In a meekness almost unknown to her, she was about 
to turn into the driveway when her headlights abruptly 
created from the gloom the glittering figure of Joe 
Sturgis. : 

Nearly blinded, he stepped out into the road and 
compelled her to stop. He was trying to stare through 
the shaft of light to see who was back of it. 

This was the final blow. She had counted on Joe’s 


@ Fast as Nep swam, Bill kept a little ahead of her. When at last she 
flung together, they laughed and swam apart. Joe watched them 


with Colson, begging her to marry him in order to save 
her reputation. But she refused to save herself in that 
way. 

They parted forlornly at the town where Stan had 
left his car, and Nep, not knowing what awaited her, 
drove toward Palm Beach with a frightened bravery 
that seemed mere recklessness, destined to a crash. 
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® KmoOwv the worst and have it over with was 

Nep’s only motive in charging home at a speed 

that invited the death she would almost have welcomed. 

But she had not the power to crash her car intentionally, 
and no accidental collision came to her rescue. 

She would hardly have been surprised to be met at 
the outskirts of Palm Beach by a band of hooting critics. 
She was surprised that none of the few people abroad 
paid any heed to her. 

When she neared her home she slowed down and 
approached it warily, as a scout might steal up on a 


being on his way North. To face him first was too 
much. 

He spoke softly. 

“It’s me.” 

“McIlvaine with you?” 

“Not now.” She was too confused even to fence with 
this accusation. As Sturgis walked to her side, she 
mumbled: “I thought you were leaving for New York.” 

“I was, but I heard—well, let me in, will you?” He 
got in. “Drive around awhile.” 

His tone of command amazed her at first, and she 
would have resented it on the instant if she had not 
been so cowed. The degradation of confessing to him 
of all men first of all broke her grip on herself. She 
almost whimpered: 

“T’m a little tired of driving, Joe. I’ve driven six hun- 
dred miles in the last twenty-four hours.” 

“I know you have. But you’re going to drive a little 
more. Go to some quiet place where we can have a 
talk, won’t you?” 


“That you, Nep?” 
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“Talk!” She fairly retched the word. What else had 
there been, or was there to be, but talk, talk, talk? Still, 
she drove on, turned into a road that ran along the ocean 
and after a time shook off the houses and the lights. 

“Stop here.” 

She stopped. It was quite dark and a palm tree held 
up a frayed umbrella against the powdery light of the 
star-thick sky. A sad little breeze shrouded them in a 
cloak of sound from the surf muttering over the sands. 


N.,. braced herself for the 
denunciation of this eloquent man whom she had treated 
as badly as she had treated herself. She had flung him 
away first; then her own good name. Defiance of other 
people’s opinions had hitherto upheld her, but now she 
had only her pluck to help her with her medicine. 

Sturgis seemed to find it hard to begin his tirade. 


tired, they drifted as if on inflated mattresses. When they were 
from Hie toss and hated himself for being unable to join them. 


Well he might! She could hardly see him. The night 
wrapped him in the black robe of a judge, and the 
black cap of a judge about to sentence a convicted 
felon. The only virtues Nep had left were a resolution 
to confess the truth and a conviction that she could 
blame herself only. Would he never speak? At last: 

“When you accepted me so promptly and then threw 
me overboard with such a splash, I was stunned at first. 
I couldn’t get my wits together. I gave you up without 
a struggle. Thinking it over didn’t make it any easier 
for me; but I wanted to make it easy for you. I always 
want to make things easy for you, Nep.” 

“Thank you, Joe; that’s like you. Awfully nice of 
you!” she faltered. He went on: 

“I didn’t go North as I expected to. I wanted to have 
one more word with you. I realized that maybe I ought 
to have put up at least a fight for you. It didn’t look 
like much of a compliment to you to quit at the first 
word. Finally I called up your house. Your mother 
came to the telephone and told me that you had gone 


ag 


to Aiken for a week. That struck me as funny, somehow. 

“Then I. thought I’d have a word with your friend, 
McIlvaine. I had taken a lot of lip from him in a way I 
don’t usually. I thought I’d like to have a little heart- 
to-heart with that young man, for fear he’d get the idea 
I was scared of him. Cheap, maybe; but natural.” 

“Very! Quite!” Nep punctuated nervously, waiting for 
the ax to fall. But Joe kept her in suspense. 

“IT telephoned his house and they said he’d gone to 
the Everglades for a week. That struck me as still 
funnier. The minute you two got engaged you lit out 
in opposite directions for a week. It didn’t seem con- 
vincing, somehow. It looked to me more like an elope- 
ment and a secret marriage. So I gave up and made 
my plans to go on North about my business. 

“Late that very afternoon when I called to say good- 
by to my Aunt Hannah, I ran into your mother at a 
tea fight and cocktail party. Your mother said, ‘Oh, by 


the way, I just had a telegram from my daughter, saying 
she was on her way home. She wired from Saint 
Augustine.’ 

“That mixed me up completely. I couldn’t get MclIl- 
vaine out of my mind. I took pains to run into his 
father and I asked him where Stanley was. The old 
man said the boy had struck off with the intention of 
exploring the Everglades but had just wired from Saint 
Augustine that he was coming home, after all. 

“T had decided to wait and see you when I heard you 
were coming back. When I learned—or guessed—that 
you and McIlvaine had both been in Saint Augustine 
after broadcasting such conflicting stories, I—well, I 
decided to stay and find out if you had been married 
or—— It may be none of my business, but as your 
late and unlamented fiancé—holding the record for the 
briefest engagement in history—I thought I had a 
right to ask the truth. Anyway, I ask it. 

“As a lawyer and a politician, I admit that the legal 
status of a rejected fiancé is (Continued on page 102) 
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Portland, Maine. 
June 26th, 1910. 


D... Naud: 


I don’t know if I’ll have time to 
tell you the whole story because 
Helen is waiting for me. I’m going 
to take her over to N. Attleboro 
with me. You’re right, Mud, she 
certainly is wonderful and like you 
say she’s a real American, a pure 
Seminole Indian girl and there’s 
only a few of them left. 

That wise-guy manager of hers 
is absolutely out and from now on 
I’m going to handle all her business. 
You should see how he took on, when she told him the 
news that-he’d have to go out and get a job for himself. 
He’s smart enough not to say anything to my face but 
he’s been telling everybody that he’s going to get me, 
but I feel so good right now I feel sorry for the guy in 
a way. 

In the first place I moved out of the Jefferson where 
I was stopping and went right over to the Columbia 
where Helen was. This Waterhouse fellow had the 
room on one side of her and I was just lucky enough 
to get the adjoining room on the other side. 

She told me I’d be lucky all week but I wanted to be 
right there in case it changed, suddenly. Well, there’s 
no use going into details, I haven’t had my clothes off 
only once this whole week. I hit every crap game, 
poker game and pool room in town, and I wound up 
last night $800.00 ahead. 

But here’s the real news and you want to get a good 
hold on yourself before you read this part. On Monday 
night I went to a saloon across the street from the thea- 
ter for a little bracer. This fellow Waterhouse was at 
the bar and smiled at me as if he wasn’t sore at all, 
two-faced rat that he is. 

I take my drink and the bartender asked me if I 
wanted to buy a ticket on the Great Mexican Lottery 
and Loan for a dollar. Well, by that time I was about 
a hundred dollars to the good, so I threw him a buck 
and thought no more of it. 


a tonight I was in there again and when T started 
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to leave the bartender asked me if I didn’t want to 
stick around for a few minutes as the results of the 
lottery were being sent all over the world direct from 
Mexico City. So I figured it being my lucky week and 
all I might win a small prize, and then all of a sudden 
it happened. 

A fellow came rushing in and handed him a slip of 
paper, and the bartender said, “Well, this is it, boys. 
Here’s the winning number,” and he wrote it on the 
board. I’ll never forget that number, 774983. I took 
out my ticket and there it was—774983. 

Well, at first I got kind of dizzy, but when I could 
speak I yelled out, “Boys, I’ve done it! That’s me. All 
the drinks are on Donahue.” Well, you should see what 
a fuss they made over me. I just stood there and bought 
drinks for the house for an hour. And what do you 
think the first money is? $10,000! A fortune. It takes 
a couple of days for the money to get here from Mexico, 
but it will give me time to think of some of the things 
I want to do with it. 

Of course I’ll have to do something big for Helen. 
She’s really the brains of the whole thing. But you’re 
going to be well taken care of too. In the first place 
you tell Dad that he don’t have to get off that drunk; 
I don’t want him working in that Navy Yard any more, 
and you’d better phone right in and quit his job for 
him. 

The manager was very nasty to me tonight and 
threatened to cancel my act, but with my money I guess 


I’m going to worry about show business. The Shaw 
brothers are up to some trick, I think, but I sneaked 
out of the front of the house. I can’t afford to take 
any chances now. I got something to live for. 

I’ve got an idea of what I’m going to do for you too 
but I want to surprise you. But I’ll give you this much 
of an idea, that Mrs. Shea won’t be able to come around 
and brag to you any more. 

Your successful son, Jack 


Charlestown, Mass. 
June 27th, 1910. 
Dear Johnny: 

I got your letters and they were an awful shock to 
me. All that big talk, but not one cent did I find en- 
closed. Oh, Johnny, I do hope you’re not lying to me. 
Your father jumped at the chance to quit his job, and 
now he wants to go down and beat up his foreman and 
he’ll never be able to go back to work there. And after 
all the damage you’ve done in Portland, I’m sure that 
none of us will ever be able to go up there: again. 

You can’t tell me that someone didn’t see you lick 
those children and it’s a lucky thing for you that it 
wasn’t your Uncle Fred or you’d have got the beating 
you deserve. What ever could have possessed you 
to go around and spend a whole day bullying people 
is just too much for me. I won’t be able to close my 
eyes till I know that you get out of that town alive. 

The idea of spending $11.00 for a phone call and 
speaking of it as if it was nothing. Naturally that type 
of a woman always has someone taking care of her 
and I don’t see what satisfaction you had in talking 
to him on the phone. It’s a good thing she didn’t an- 
swer. I don’t doubt for a moment that she could twist 
you around her finger and would if she thought you 
had anything. And now that you’ve 
got the newspapers against you 
what a pretty story it will make 
if they find out what you’ve been 
doing. 

It wouldn’t be so bad if your 
father’s people didn’t take all the 
American papers on the other side. 
And besides, I don’t take any stock 
in your getting that money from 
Mexico; Mexicans are very deceitful. 
Your father got me a Mexican dia- 
mond for my engagement ring, and 
I found out it only cost him a dollar 
and a half. 

For heaven’s sake hang on to any 
cash that you have. You never have 
any luck with that kind of money 
anyway and the only safe thing you 
can do is to send it on here and let 
me put it in the bank for you. You 
know, son, I wouldn’t cheat you out 
of any of it. 

I see now why that Wanda has 
been hanging around. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if both she and her man- 
ager are trying to get hold of your 


money. 
Ana here’s some- 


thing I’ve got to tell you and I only 
hope it’s not too late. Don’t ever 
take a woman across a State Line. 
There’s a new law called the Mann 
Act and they can send you to jail. 

And if you have taken her there, 
which I know you have, don’t you 
dare to go to the same hotel where 
she is stopping. Why, that woman 
can blackmail you and take every 
cent away from you. Here I was 
thinking she was a nice American 
girl and not only is she just another 
foreigner but not even of the same 
color. 

Why you think you owe her so 
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much I don’t know. That gypsy that told me not to 
marry your father only charged me $2.00 and she was 
marvelous. 

Little Joe finally came back home. Just as I thought, 
he didn’t have anything to do with that money. The 
poor child has been working in a stable trying to earn 
a little money. His pockets were full of tickets with 
the different horses’ names on them and figures 
along side of the names. And they haven’t even paid 
him for all the work he did; he hasn’t got a penny 
on him. : 

It’s a good thing that Attleboro is so near to Boston. 
I’m trying to get your father sober enough to get on 
the train with me and go over and get your money for 
you. 

He was never much of an earner, but I will say he 
can protect what little he has. I know it was always 
hard enough for me to get anything out of him. I just 
feel it in my bones that that Waterhouse is hanging 
around there too and they both mean to trick you in 
some way and it will do no harm to have your father 
there when the trouble starts. 


Fven little Walter is count- 
ing on you. It’s wonderful how children let their 
imagination run away with them. I’m taking him out 
this afternoon to buy him a new suit with a whistle 
on it that he likes. It’s a little loud for a child and I 
do hope he doesn’t want to be an actor too. 

I certainly hope you don’t forget your mother, Johnny. 
She’s the only one that’s had any confidence in you 
to say nothing of the actual cash I’ve laid out. I haven’t 
said anything to the insurance man yet or the rest of 
the people you owe money (Continued on page 100) 


QI’'m not going to let this thing 
get the best of me; I kid around 
with acts on the bill and act 
just the same as one of them. 
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ML... Letitia Harding was busy 


in her rose garden; and to say that is to say she was happy. 
Indeed, on this perfect June morning, it would seem that she 
had cause to be happy. This year her roses had done better 
than ever, and she was sure that she had been wise to stay 
on in the old house when her only sister had died. 

She looked up at it now lovingly. Long, low, and creeper- 
covered, it was full of memories for her, and it looked down 
over her sloping garden across the Sussex Weald with the 
warm friendliness of the days when she was a girl, and her 
father and brother had been alive, and the war a thing un- 
thought of. 

On that stone seat by the lily pond she had been sitting 
with her father when the fatal telegram had arrived from 
Robert’s colonel in Flanders, and from that seat her father 
had been carried to his bed, from which he had never risen. 
Then Honoria had been taken, and she left, the last sad relic 
of a line of Hardings who, for over two hundred years, had 
lived in that house on the hill. 

How could she leave it? Where else would she feel at home 
but here? And if the house was 
_ 7 . too large and the estate cumber- 
some, there was money enough 
and to spare. All her life she 
had lived in that old house. 

It had been lonely, of course, 
since her sister died, for she had 
always had someone to take care 
of. There had been no time 
then, in the evenings, to notice 
the silence, and no time, through 
the long still nights, to lie awake 
in her big bed and wonder what 
was to become of her. 

It was that which had made 
her so thin, and brought streaks 
of gray into her soft brown hair; 
for it is only a woman who has 
given her life to the service of 
o others who tastes the real bitter- 
_; ness of loneliness when those 
: others are taken from her. But 

now Miss Harding could smile at 

/ — s it, for her loneliness was at an 
: - end. 

A gate clicked on the other 
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side of a wall of crimson ramblers, and . 
at the sound of a footstep on the gravel 

path, her heart seemed to leap in her 
bosom. She stooped and pressed her 
flushed face into the cool, perfumed 
softness of a full-blown rose by her side. 

It was one of her favorites—Maiden’s 
Blush—and the thought still further in- 
creased her confusion. 

“TI knew I’d find you here, Letty. You 
and your roses are inseparable.” 

Miss Harding raised her head and 
turned, but in her shrunken bosom her 
heart still fluttered tumultuously. She looked frail and 
gentle against her background of flowers, with her big, 
brown, appealing eyes, her sallow face and her neck 
which was no bigger than a child’s. But her whole soul 
was in her eyes and they redeemed her face from 
plainness. . 

“I didn’t expect you so soon, Cyril,” she said breath- 
lessly. “I was just cutting some roses for your room.” 

“You’re always doing something for me, aren’t you?” 
said the young man, with a flash of white teeth under a 
close-cropped mustache. 

Miss Harding’s heart seemed to dance within her at 
the soft resonance of his voice. He drew a gold cigaret 
case from his pocket, and as he bent his dark head 
over it, Miss Harding devoured him with her gaze. 


Sue lowed to see how smooth- 
ly his thick dark hair was brushed back from his 
temples. His dark eyes, that played such havoc with 
her, were hidden now by their long lashes, so that 
she could linger boldly over his fine straight nose, his 
delicate, almost womanish mouth, and the cleft at the 
tip of his smooth chin. 

_He was just thirty-five—she had given him that 
cigaret case on his birthday—and as her eyes traveled 
over his well-built figure in the loosely fitting tweeds, 
it seemed to Miss Harding, in her deep humility, simply 
too good to be true. He was such a splendid man! It 


seemed incredible that she, middle-aged and plain, 
should have won his love and earned the right to take 
care of him and be cared for and protected in return. 

They lingered for a while in the garden, while she 
showed him her treasures; but though he was tender 
and attentive as always, there was something about 
him which worried her. He seemed distrait and pre- 
occupied, and her sympathy was instantly alert. 

“You’re tired, Cyril, aren’t you? I’m afraid you’re 
doing too much.” 

“Not a bit of it,” he laughed. 
me tired.” 

“You’ve a great deal,” she insisted tenderly. “Before 
you came it always took two men to manage the estate, 
and now you do everything alone. I’m sure it was 
unwise to get rid of Anstey. All that bookkeeping must 
be a terrible strain.” 

“That’s only because I’m a duffer at accounts.” He 
smiled as he spoke, but somehow it did not reassure her. 

“Why not get someone like Anstey again? To please 
me,” she pleaded.- : 

But the suggestion seemed almost to annoy him. 

“Don’t worry me, Letty, there’s a darling,” he said. 
“After all, this is my first year here. You must give 
me time to get hold of things.” 

Instantly she was all remorse. “I was only thinking 
of you,” she said; and then, as his face was still clouded, 
she put one hand on his coat sleeve. ‘Do you ever 
think that this time last summer we hadn’t even _ 


“T’ve nothing to make 
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He took her hand and kissed it where the blue veins 
made a filigree under the old ivory of her skin. 

“I wasn’t alive then,” he said, and there was that in 
his voice which turned Miss Harding’s joints to water. 

They had luncheon together, as always now, in the 
big, low-ceilinged room with its priest’s hole beside the 


fireplace; and Miss Harding rejoiced to see what a 
hearty meal he made. She loved to see a man enjoy 
his food. 


“My father would never touch any cream that 
couldn’t be eaten with a fork,” she laughed, as Cyril 
covered with a big fat spoonful the peaches from her 
own hothouses. Then his coffee and cigar, and a glass 
of the real Napoleon brandy her grandfather had laid 
down. 

By that time Cyril looked so cheerful and at peace 
that she was emboldened to worry him with business. 

“I had a visitor this 
morning, Cyril.” 

“Oh,” he said casu- 
ally. “Who?” 

He looked so hand- 
some, Miss Harding 
thought, sitting back 
in his big chair, with 
the blue smoke from 
his cigar making a halo 
round his head. 

“Old Mr. Harrison.” 

Cyril was sitting very 


still, looking hard at ¥ . : 

his cigar. Perhaps he another. The world was his laboratory, and his vast 

ee heard Her,.she knowledge of men and women was only a spur to his 
“The bank manager, sympathies. It was enough for him that people were 

you know,” she ex- suffering; their morals were their own affair. 

plained. 


“I know,” said Cyril. 
“What did he want?” 

I’m sure he’s not well, 
Miss Harding thought. 
It was foolish of me to 
have worried him. 

“What did he want?” 
repeated Cyril, and 
Miss Harding hastened 
to tell him. 

“It was only about 
some checks of mine 
that he couldn’t under- 
stand. He said the sig- 
natures were funny or 
something, and wanted. 
to know what they were 
for. I’m afraid I do 
write a shocking hand. He made me feel ashamed.” 

“What did you tell him they were for?” asked Cyril. 

And now Miss Harding was certain he was ill, for the 
cigar in his brown hand trembled. 

“TJ told him I’d ask you. He said you’d cashed them 
and would be sure to know. So perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind seeing him, and——” 

Miss Harding broke off with a piercing scream, for 
Cyril had slipped from his chair to the floor and was 
twitching and moaning in a fit. 

She pulled frantically at the bell by the fireplace, 
and, when the maid came running, wide-eyed and 
wondering, “Send for the doctor, quickly!” she gasped, 
and took Cyril’s head upon her knees. 

The doctor came—old doddering Woodworth from the 
village, who, as a dashing young practitioner, had 
hunted with Miss Harding’s father and treated her for 
the mumps. 

Between them they got Cyril upstairs to bed, for 
Miss Harding would not hear of having him taken to 
his own house in the village; and while she waited in 
agony, Doctor Woodworth made his examination. 

His report was not good. Mr. Britton had had some 
form of seizure which, although it had passed now, had 
left him exhausted and in no fit state to answer 
questions. 

Was he going to die? 


life. 


Doctor Woodworth didn’t 


Portrait of 
@ Doctor of Love 


Ls Hilary Channing understood women. Many 
men have claimed this distinction but Channing was 
in some ways unique. He saw women as they see one 


It was Doctor Channing’s creed that one should 
live adventurously; and indeed, so he lived his own 
But above all he was likable. 
for his honesty, his worldliness and shrewd common 
sense, for his never-failing fund of humor. 

That women should have liked him was inevitable. 
His looks intrigued, his virility stirred, and his mani- 
fest indifference to them piqued all their primitive 
emotions. He provided, in fact, all the charm of a 
lover with none of the drawbacks of love. 


think so. Was it apoplexy? Miss Harding had heard 
of that—her grandfather had died of it. Doctor 
Woodworth didn’t think it was. 

Miss Harding was frantic. 

“But what are we to do?” she moaned; and then, 
fearful lest her distress should seem unreasonable, she 
turned her withered, tear-stained face towards her old 
friend and confided to him her secret. “It’s so awful,” 
she sobbed. ‘You see—we—we—we love each other! 
I am to marry Mr. Britton in the autumn!” 

Old Woodworth came and stood by her side; and 
with one arm around her thin shoulders, he drew her 
close and did his best to comfort her. 

“Well, well!” he said. “You poor dear!” 
Harding clung to him and wept. 

But the old man’s mind was in a turmoil. Married 
in the autumn, eh? He had heard them say in the vil- 
lage that that was what it 
would come to. The bait was 
her money, that was plain 
enough, but that was none 
of his business. His business 
was with his patient upstairs, 
and this queer fit he had had. 

Forty years ago he might 
have known what it was, 
but now he hadn’t a notion. 
Better get a specialist down 
from London after what he 
had just heard. He sug- 
gested this to Miss Harding, 
and she agreed gladly. She 
would do anything —any- 
thing! 

So it was arranged. Old 
Woodworth would telephone 
immediately to Doctor Hilary 
Channing. He had called 
him in once to see Lady Ap- 
pledore at the time of her 
nervous breakdown, and al- 
though it had been a difficult 
case Doctor Channing had 
done wonders. 

Miss Harding listened and 
tried to be encouraged, and 
even took a sip of the liqueur 
brandy which he insisted on 
pouring out for her. But the 
moment he had left her she 
set the glass down and hur- 
ried upstairs to that dark- 
ened room where Cyril, still 
faintly moaning, moved 
restlessly in his bed. 

When Old Woodworth called Channing’s house, he 
was told that the doctor was engaged with a patient, 
but a capable secretary took the matter in hand and 
promised that he would leave London next morning 
not later than eight o’clock. It was impossible for him 
to come earlier. He would call for Doctor Woodworth at 
half past ten. 

It was exactly ten-thirty on the following morning 
when a big black car came noiselessly to a stop beside 
Doctor Woodworth’s fuchsia hedge; and by eleven 
o’clock Doctor Channing and his colleague, their con- 
sultation ended, were on their way to see Miss Harding. 
Woodworth had told the other all he could, which, in 
respect to his patient’s trouble, was literally nothing; 
but he had told him about the prospective marriage 
with sympathy and regret. 

“I’ve known her since she was in short frocks,” he 
said, “and a sweeter woman you couldn’t find. But 
she’s reached a romantic age, poor lady, or she’d know 
well enough that the idea of this young fellow wanting 
anything but her money is too silly for anything. If 
her father was alive he’d horsewhip him. But that’s 
the whole trouble,” he ended passionately. “She’s a 
rich and lonely creature with no one in the world to 
take care of her.” 

Channing sat back with his soft gray hat on his 
knees and let the old doctor (Continued on page 142) 
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@.Miss Harding’s loneliness 
was at an end. Cyril was 
such a splendid man! It 
seemed incredible that she, 
middle-aged and _ plain, 


should have won his love. 
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A close-up Study 
of that Modern 
D’ARTAGNAN—~— 


Floyd Gibbons 


Ine most interesting and colorful newspaper- 

man I ever met is Floyd Gibbons. He is the sort 

that makes us all take a hitch in our trousers, 
puff out our chests and do a little jig over belonging 
to that journalistic guild we like to call the Fourth 
Estate. 

Floyd seems to me to be the sole link uniting what 
has become a rather messy calling with the romantic 
swashbuckling days symbolized by the silk-stockinged 
Richard Harding Davis and the jungle-defying Henry 
M. Stanley. : 

I was fortunate in meeting him long before he at- 
tained the deserved celebrity that is now his. He was 
a famous war correspondent then, but not as yet one of 
the most vividly glamorous personalities of our time. 

I was siestaed in Paris for the summer, as was Gibbons, 
and we interpolated our “bottled Vichy” cure at the Ritz 
bar with long walks about the city. I remember, with 
amusement, he was living at a modest and rather fly- 
blown pension which was in the grandiose French 
manner called the Hétel Fashionable. 

There are memories, too, of luncheons in cozy nooks 
at Larue’s with Floyd and such friends of his as Mary 
Garden, Mary McCormic and Gilbert White. He was 
very quiet that summer and would sit nervously shifting 
that ever-immaculate white patch that covers an eye- 
less socket—one of the many distinguishing marks of 
his gallantry and heroism. 

His reticence I knew was due to his frequent brush- 
ings with Death for more than three months. He had 
just shown up in Paris after carrying the American flag 
across the trackless Sahara and emerging, starving, 
emaciated but triumphant, in Timbuktu. 

Not only that, in his still weakened condition he went 
on down the Niger to the coast, through the miasmas 
of six hundred miles of the most poisonous. swamps in 
the world, and from there kept on to the Cape. 

Yet before that pleasant Paris summer had chiffoned 
into the sky-pink of an epic autumn, I was conscious 
that Floyd was champing at the bit. He wanted to be 
off for heaven knows where! He must see life dashing 
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along with a full, turbulent gush, amid wars or rumors 
of wars. If this is not possible he is dominated by an 
imperious urge that drives him to the dangerous edges 
of life—those far-away outposts whither men grasp for 
primal necessities and where irrational codes throw life 
into high relief. He is ever the true soldier of fortune. 

Floyd Gibbons’ life is essentially an American story, 
although his activities have spread to far-flung corners 
of the globe. He was born in Washington, D. C., forty- 
three years ago, and began his career as a cub ~eporter 
in Minneapolis. By the usual migratory gradations of 
the reporter, he joined the staff of the Chicago Tribune. 

Here by a “lucky break’”—it is always that in the eyes 
of a reporter’s fellows—he became chief of the foreign 
staff. Perhaps, too, he was riding that “lucky break” 
when chance made him a passenger on the torpedoed 
Laconia on a stormy February night in 1917, off the Irish 
coast. After a harrowing night in a boat he reached 
land to send that four-thousand-word descriptive story 
that thrilled the world. 

It was read on the floor of the Senate—the dramatic 
evidence, indeed, of the overt act forcing the United 
States into the historic struggle. Floyd, too, “happened” 
to be in the Balkans when the storm broke and with 
the Poles when they revolted. He is a human cricket 
jumping across the equator. When the French closed 
in on Abd-el-Krim he was there. He has lived with the 
peasants along the Volga, the dusky aborigines of the 
South Seas, the head-hunters of Borneo, and slept in 
the camphor trees of Formosa. What a guy! 

While he distinguished himself traveling with the 
Mexican bandit Villa, his most conspicuous journalistic 
achievements were his detailed accounts of the battle of 
Chateau-Thierry, where he was wounded three times 
and where he lost his left eye. Incidentally, I have 
never heard him refer to that loss save casually to 
mention he belonged to “The Cyclops,” an organization 
of one-eyed war veterans. 

What Floyd did during the war is openly signaled by 
his decorations, all of which he got on military citations. 
He has the French and Italian war crosses, is an officer 
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of the Legion of Honor and has been since the war the 
most popular American residing in France. 

I have turned with him off the sweeping, crowded 
boulevards of Paris into those surprisingly tortuous 
streets that the average tourist does not know. Little 
boys in French black frocks stop playing in the gutters, 
incredibly old and mustached women come hobbling out 
of clammy depths to doorways, windows fly up and heads 
pop out and whole blocks pivot slowly to gaze and mur- 
mur reverently: “M’soo Gibbons!” 

It is a mere guess, but somehow I believe that when 
Floyd dropped in on us about three years ago he had 
no notion of remaining, and certainly not of becoming 
perhaps the most discussed radio figure of the day. As 
I write, there ripples in the Broadway breeze a half- 
block banner in front of that heaven of all vaudeville 
folk—the Palace: “Floyd Gibbons—In Person!” Wher- 
ever you go to dinner Floyd Gibbons sooner or later 
becomes a topic of discussion, and it seems to me to be 
an extraordinarily human slant-on the man that only 
three nights ago, as I answered his telephone buzz, he 
gurgled ecstatically: ‘Hey, old kid, I’ve just dug up a 
new chile joint—hotter’n hell’s bells and fuzzio!” 


Vou Ikmoww of his spectacular 
rise in the radio world and of his electric talk that 
flowslikethis! Buckitty! Buckitty! Still, I know of 
nothing I have ever seen that is more dramatic and 
dynamic than watching him broadcast. It is an absorb- 
ing battle with infinitesimal seconds. 

Gibbons has never been late, nor is he ever early. As 
usual, when I watched him, he swept in like a Kansas 
tornado. He greeted my wife and me hurriedly while he 
tore at his necktie and collar. His shirt is always opened 
halfway down his barrel chest when he broadcasts. 

He plops into his chair with his giant shoulders 
hunched up into a Dempsey crouch and holds the little 
microphone—which always seems to me like talking 
through a knot hole in a fence. 

At one elbow is a sheaf of old-time newspaper copy 


paper—very yellow. At the other elbow stands a pro- 
duction expert, timing sentences, checking words—three 
thousand of them—placing before his eagle eye printed 
signs that show how many more seconds remain. Gib- 
bons perspires like a fat man in a Turkish bath. 

It did not seem to me he ever looked at the script. 
Rather, in his earnestness, he seemed to be trying to 
project himself through the microphone. His right hand 
is in constant motion, executing vehement gestures, 
and his face is flushed. 

Fast as he talks throughout, he is at his speediest 
at the end when he charges through the last few 
sentences at 217 words a minute. When he comes to 
a full stop, he looks around with a foolish grin and the 
empty look of a dog scratching a flea. He remarked 
to me: “And wasn’t I rotten?” He seems actually to 
think each broadcast is a fizzle, which is, of course, the 
reason for his unusual pep. It would be interesting to 
recount the sources of his enormous income but the 
one thing he hates is “salary boasting” and it is the one 
thing I promised him not to do. 

As we were leaving the broadcasting station, a tatter- 
demalion plucked timidly at Floyd’s elbow. He turned, 
but there was no expression of recognition. The forlorn 
fellow mumbled something and I heard Gibbons drawl— 
he talks very slowly away from the microphone: “Why, 
surely I do! And I am mighty glad to see you, sir.” I 
also saw his hand steal into his pocket as they chatted, 
and when they had a good-by handclasp I saw some- 
thing distinctly yellow clasped into the outcast’s hand. 

“Poor devil!” he said, rejoining us. “He is an old 
newspaperman—broken on life’s wheel!” 

After a few steps, and as though talking to himself, 
he murmured: “There is no particular reason why it 
might not have been Floyd Gibbons!” . 
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The Story So Far: 


L. Cincinmati in the ’90’s Ray Schmidt’s neigh- 
bors on Baymiller Street called her “wild” and “fast.” 
She was in her teens then, and her only fault was a 


too-great desire to please. Later, in New York, where 
she met again after five years gray-eyed, black-haired 
Walter Saxel who had captured her heart at their first 
meeting, she was to justify their epithets, although she 
herself was never to feel a sense of misdemeanor in all 
the years of furtive living with a married man. 

This may have been because Ray had loved Walter 
before his marriage. Their meeting had occurred after 
the sudden death of Adolphus Schmidt, Ray’s father 
(her mother had died when she was very young), and 
Walter had brought back color and glamour to her life 
after long weeks of grief. Before his advent there had 
been only Kurt Kesseler to share her sorrow, for her 
stepmother Tagenhorst, and Freda and Marshall, Tag- 
enhorst’s daughter and son, were interested principally 
in getting into their own hands all Adolph’s effects. 
Kurt wanted to marry Ray, but she did not love him. 

It was while she was trying to decide what to do 
that she met Walter, and from that moment knew he 
was the one man for her. She knew, too, that Walter 
was a Jew and that he had been going steadily with 
Corinne Trauer, a girl of his own race who had wealthy 
connections in New York, and these facts filled her with 
foreboding. But one day she was overjoyed because 
Walter had planned to have her meet his mother. In- 
stead of keeping that appointment, however, Ray was 
confronting Hugo Hanck with her stepsister’s hysterical 
story of their wrongdoing, forcing him to marry Freda 
in order to save her from disgrace. 

The sacrifice was useless, Ray was shortly to learn, 
when Freda confessed that she had lied about her 
condition. Her confession came too late. After that 
broken engagement Ray was not to see Walter again 
until long after his marriage to Corinne. 

Tagenhorst sold the old Baymiller Street home and 
with her family moved to Youngstown, but it was the 
announcement of Walter’s marriage that determined 
Ray to go to New York. Her encounter there with 
Walter was unexpected, but their coming-together after- 
wards was inevitable. During the years of their sepa- 
ration Walter had succeeded beyond his hopes; had 
become, in fact, a junior partner in the banking firm 
of Friedlander-Kunz, with a home on Lexington Avenue 
and all the appurtenances of wealth. Lavish with 
Corinne and his two children, Walter was always a little 
close with Ray, but it was not until he went to Europe 
on business for a period of five months that she was 
to feel keenly the effects of his inexplainable closeness. 

That torrid summer was forever to be branded in 
fire against her memory because of the mental and 
physical agony she endured. To starve in the midst of 
plenty was unthinkable, yet that 
was what seemed to be happening 
to her. Left practically without 
funds, Ray looked for, but could 
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not find, a position. There came a time when for 
twenty-four hours, with her pocketbook and larder 
empty, Ray imbibed only tea as she lay inert in the 
little flat Walter had taken for her. A surprising ring 
at her bell brought her to the door, to find on her 
threshold a familiar figure. 

“Why, Kurt Kesseler!” she cried, choking back the 
tears that pressed at her throat. 

Kurt it was, and he was a godsend to Ray at that 
moment. For a whole week they dined together, and 
Kurt’s love, that had long lain dormant, was once more 
kindled. Though it was insane, as Ray well knew, she 
could not say yes when he again asked her to marry 
him. 

Walter’s return, the day after Kurt’s departure, was 
all that mattered. In his arms, her troubles faded 
away—indeed, vanished in crowing laughter when she 
discovered that, without saying a word to her, he had 
tucked into a bisque basket on the sideboard five hun- 
dred dollars, to cover her expenses while he was away. 
The money had slipped out and been caught in a criss- 
cross of woodwork—but there it was; there it had been 
during all those months of agony! 

In the years that followed Ray was content to stay in 
the back streets of Walter’s life, twice going to Europe 
while he was there, living in pensions around the corner 
from his hotel, rubbing elbows with him in the casinos 
as a stranger might. But in spite of their precautions, 
one night in the early days of the World War, at a 
meeting at the Metropolitan where Walter made an ad- 
dress, Ray heard a remark which, directed against her- 
self, raced down her spine like a mouse. 

“There she is! That tall one in the broadcloth suit. 
Saxel’s shadow. They say he’s been keeping her for 
years...” 


Af 


Ihe last summer of the war, Walter turned the 

Cape May home, Castle View, into a tempo- 

rary home for convalescent soldiers. Later, he was to 

bequeath this Georgian seventeen-room mansion on its 

two hundred acres to the township of Cape May as a 

permanent seaside vacation ground for children from 
the New York tenements. 

This voluntary evacuation, which was before his ac- 
quisition of the more elaborate Rye estate, had the 
effect of throwing awry plans for a summer at Cape 
May which had been more meticulously laid than usual. 
The reason for this was to come to Ray later in a shock 
so blasting that she fell into the habit of dating her 
life before and after the Youngstown episode. 

The turning-over of the Cape May house to the gov- 
ernment exerted no small pull upon the affairs of Ray. 
For several summers, at Walter’s insistence, she had 
occupied in Cape May the small furnished flat of a 
druggist and his wife who, eager 
for the summer income, moved 
into the quarters of a tent colony 
on the beach. It was a pleasant 
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@Ray, who in the old days had enjoyed a good 


apartment over the drug 
store on a busy street, but 
within walking distance of 
the ocean. It seemed to Ray, 
all things considered, that the times there with Walter 
had been the happiest of all. 

When he was away from his business affairs, a vein of 
playfulness asserted itself, carrying them back to the 
lighter moods of the Cincinnati days. He was freer to 
be himself there. And often, against their rigid prec- 
edent, they strolled out together of late evenings, down 
the moon-swept, breeze-swept, deserted end of the 
beach, where white sands sparkled and magic stole out. 

Ecstasy touched these moody, tender evenings with 
Walter. Their hands stole together and locked as they 
walked; their feet shushed softly into the white sand 
and sometimes they sat and built around themselves 
a mound of it, as children might have. Two human 
specks filled with the immemorial lure of the flesh. 


game of poker, found this party spoiled by the 
imminence of need of decision. 


the thought of Kurt was flooding over her. 


Even the long days alone in 
the flat over the drug store 
on the shoddy little street, 
or wandering alone on the 
unfrequented ends of the beach, were tinged with some 
of the retrospective or anticipatory sublimity of those 
few evenings. 

Walter had explained his decision one muggy May 
evening as they sat on the divan in her New York 
apartment. “It’s the thing to do, Ray, and more than 
that, these war times it is expected of a man in my 
position. See where Felix Waldheim has given Wald- 
heim Park to the wives and children of men overseas 
and has turned his town house on Madison Avenue 
over to the Red Cross.” 

“Oh, it’s right that you should, Walter.” 

“Certain things a man has to do. Besides, I want to 
do it. Only wish I was young enough, or my boy old 
enough, to enlist.” 


Even here 
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Sitting there in the crib of his arms, she thought how 
unbearable life would be without him; and how much, 
after all, there was to be grateful for in a life which 
contained him; and how she must somehow, some way, 
trump up within herself some of this ecstasy for war. 
The passion of the springtime of their love, perhaps, 
had quieted, but the passion of her surrender to his 
every conviction, wish, desire, continued to lash and 
dominate her unabated through the years; a slavery 
that was precious to her; a subservience that exalted 
while it abased. 

Were the emotional experiences of women like Co- 
rinne or the “girls” with whom she spent the rim of 
her time in any way akin to hers? Women like Hattie, 
who had long since drifted out of her life, changing 
residence as she changed allegiance, had a give-and- 
take philosophy that placed this complex question on 
a plane almost as simple and tangible 
as bookkeeping. Debit. Credit. Give 
what you must. Take all you can get. 

Even Corinne, viewed from the strange 
side lines of Ray’s position, trafficked in 
reciprocity and demanded of her hus- 
band in return for what she gave. 

“Corinne feels I owe it to her and 
the children,” was not infrequently on 
Walter’s lips. With acceptance. 

Why was it that she alone seemed so 
dominated by an incalculable passion 
that was infinitely bigger than her re- 
sistance to it? A man thought no more 
of you for it; less, in fact. That was the 
slogan of the women. 

How dear and tired and small-boyish 
he looked sitting there beside her. Life 
was wrong for her, terribly wrong, and 
yet nothing it might ever have contained 
without him could equal the fugitive 
sweetness of these edges of time. Pride 
was for those who knew not the ‘perfec- 
tion of complete giving. There were 
times when she almost gloried in lack 


of pride. 
14 
Giving over your 


house means no summer at Cape May, 


Walter. What then? Will you rent a 
house?” 
“No. Richard wants to tutor at Yale 


Preparatory this summer. We thought 
we’d send Irma and Mademoiselle and 
a nurse out to the Friedlander sisters at 
Long Branch and go to Mount Clemens 
for six weeks to get some of this rheu- 
matism baked out of my arm.” 

“Walter, I think that would do you 
good, if only you will watch your diet 
too.” 

“My intention was to go alone, but 
Corinne is feeling none too well herself.” 

His way of preparing her for the item 
that Mr. and Mrs. Walter Saxel would 
spend part of May and June at Mount 
Clemens, Michigan. 

“We leave on the twelfth. Think you’d 
better come out the following Sunday, 
Ray. We can manage the way we used 
to at Aix.” 

Yes. That meant that a week after 
the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Saxel 
and maid at the resort’s best and largest 
hostelry, a Mrs. Schmidt, tailored, chic, 
would step off a train and depart for 
one of the lesser hotels where reserva- 
tions awaited her. Usually a small suite, 
near a bath. 

The Medes Hotel at Mount Clemens, 
where Walter had instructed her to write 
for accommodations, was a rambling red- 
brick structure on one of the central 
streets of the sulphurous-smelling little 
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spa. Big interurban trolley cars which ran the twenty- 
five miles from Detroit passed its doors, and figures in 
hooded bath robes hurried or rode in invalid chairs 
through the streets. 

The Grove Hotel, on the edge of the town in a small 
park that overlooked a canal-like vista of Saint Clair 
River, boasted wide verandas lined with rocking chairs, 
a pretentious rotunda with a colored-glass dome, flower 
gardens, billiard rooms, grillrooms, elaborate private 
suites, a private bathhouse, where the curative waters 
were piped into large tiled rooms, and a cuisine for 
which it was justly renowned. On the opposite corner, 
in a white-frame structure with perpetually drawn 
blinds, giving it the look of a gentleman’s residence 
closed during the family’s absence, between intermittent 
tiffs with the law there flourished a casino where guests 
from the hotels gathered for games from lotto to faro. 
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After their two trips to Europe with their sojourns at 
Monte Carlo, Deauville, Paris-Plage, Vichy, Nice, Aix- 
les-Bains, there was something about it all that, off- 
hand, seemed shabby, insular and provincial. And yet 
there was thrill in this first return to the Middle West. 


As BRay changed trains at 
Detroit, it struck her with a strange excitement that 
within a few hours of her, in Youngstown, there dwelt 
the nearest of her kin. It gave her a sense of belonging. 
It was pleasant to think of “my people” in Youngstown, 
just as it would have been pleasant to drive openly to 
the Grove Hotel and register there—openly. 
In Mount Clemens she had even more time to herself 
than usual. The routine of the mineral bath, the mas- 


sage periods, the aftermath of relaxing, kept Walter, 
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who suffered from a rheumatic right arm, confined to 
his room until noon. 

After luncheon, what with sailing or motor-boating 
or fishing on the narrow river which opened out quite 
grandly into Lake Saint Clair, cards at the casino, auto- 
mobiling or gay trolley parties in chartered cars, to say 
nothing of a surprising and new insistence on the part 
of Corinne for Walter’s almost constant presence at her 
side, it was, as Walter put it, almost impossible to “break 
away.” Usually it was six o’clock, and then not daily, 
before Walter managed to snatch an hour to visit Ray 
in the small sitting room of her suite. 

Not that this was without precedent. Once at Deau- 
ville, because of the complexities of the life there, a 
week had elapsed without Walter’s once communicating 
with her at her pension. Although never before so 
exacting, Corinne was wont (Continued on page 129) 
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Q<I’m terribly hit with what's 
happened to me,” Ray told 
her stepsister. “I need to get 
my bearings, Freda.” “And 
this,”’ said Freda—*this is the 
bird of plumage come home.” 
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He Buys Valler Shoes 


t was early one rainy morning when John 

Henry got to New Orleans. He came walking in on 

the hundred-foot stage of the Big Jim White, and 
the Big Jim White pulled in in style. Her whistle was 
blowing and her bell was ringing and her big side wheels 
were pitching water a hundred feet high. 

“Don’t mind me,” John Henry said, and he pranced 
up and down that hundred-foot stage. “Don’t pay me 
no mind ’cause I got laigs like a man and I wawks 
about.” 

And before the Big Jim White touched the landing, 
John Henry stepped off the stage and on top of the 
freight shed, and that big man from the Black River 
country kept right on walking. 

He walked up Canal Street with his head held high. 
‘Don’t pay me no mind,” he said, “’cause I’m six foot 
tall and I’m gittin’ around. My-name is John Henry 
f’m I don’t know whar.” 
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“Yo’ name is John Who-ry?” a nigger named Sam 
asked him. 

John Henry looked at Sam and he looked at himself. 
Sam was dressed up in a box coat and peg-top pants, 
with bright yellow shoes and a necktie that made you 
blind to look at it. 

“My name,” he said, “is John Henry. I comes f’m de 
Black River country whar de sun don’t never shine. 
Dat’s how come I got on overhalls and jumper. And 
I’m gittin’ around and dat’s how come I stepped off’n 
de Big Jim White.” 

So the nigger named Sam looked at John Henry, and 


G.I ain’t no gam- 
blin? man,” said 
John Henry, “but 
I kin mock de 
man which is.” 


Man 


John Henry 


with an itching heel 


then he looked up and down 
the street. “Whar you gittin’ 
around to, John Henry?” he 
asked him. ‘“You’s in town, 
right now. So whar you gittin’ 
around to?” 

John Henry didn’t say a 
word. He just opened his 
mouth and sang a song: 


I been to de east and I been to 
de west, 
And I reckon I been all 
around. 
I been on de river on de Big 
Jim White, 
So I’m huntin’ for de back er 
town, Land, Lawd, 
And I’m huntin’ for de back 


er town. 


When Sam heard that he 
laughed. “Fast nigger, hunh?” 
he asked John Henry. 

“Nawp,” said John Henry. 
“Jest big and playful. I been 
workin’ so hard, and now I’m 
fixin’ to play.” 

So Sam didn’t say a word. 
He opened his mouth and sang the John Hardy song 
back at John Henry: 


John Hardy, he went to de gamblin’ house. 
He didn’t had no money for to spend, 

Long come Poor Selma wid a dollar in her hand, 
Say, Leave John Hardy in de game, Lawd, Lawd, 
Say, Leave John Hardy in de game. 


And when he finished that song he got up and told 
John Henry, he said: “You follow along behind me.” 

Sam led John Henry down to Saratoga Street and 
into a gambling house. ; 

“John Henry,” he said, “I want you to meet up wid my 
friend, John Hardy. John Hardy,” he said, “John Henry 
been workin’ so hard, and he want to play. He comed 
f’m de Black River country whar de sun don’t never 
shine.” And then he whispered into John Hardy’s ear: 
“He’s a country nigger come to town on de excursion. 
Look at dem clothes he wearin’ and you kin tell he a 
country nigger come to town.” 

“Sho’, John Henry,” said John Hardy. “I been hyarin’ 
about you. Somebody told me you was kind er handy 
wid de cyards. Or was hit de dices? Maybe you’d like 
to play a little seven-up?” 

“Four-up,” said John Henry. “’Cause seven-up takes 
jest dat much longer.” And he sat down to the table 
with John Hardy, that gambling man, and the women 
came and stood behind his chair and sang a song to 
make him feel lucky so he would bet: 


I bet he a ramblin’ gamblin’ man. 
And he gamble all around. 

Ev’y time he sees him a deck er cyards 
He th’ows his money down, Lawd, Lawd. 
And he th’ows his money down. 


(“Look at me, John Henry,” 
said Julie Anne. “I's six 
foot tall, too. And I 
got blue gums and gray 
eyes. And I comed f’m de 
Black River country whar 
de sun don’t never shine.” 


“T ain’t no gamblin’ man,” said John Henry, “but I’m 


gonter set hyar and mock a gamblin’ man!” And he 
laid a solid silver dollar on the table! 

“Fade me, John Hardy,” John Henry said. ‘“Four-up 
ain’t my game, but I plays hit for a dollar. Four-up, 


coon-can, skin or dices. Hit’s all one and de same to 
me, and I plays you even.” 

So John Hardy, that gambling man, he dealt the 
cards and he went out on John Henry on the first 
hand. ‘ 

“Got. another dollar, country boy?” he asked. “Lay 
another dollar on de table, and den name de game you 
wants to play.” 

So John Henry laughed and laid two dollars on the 
table! 

“Hit’s all one and de same to me,” he said. 
hit’s my deal dis time.” 


“Only 


ohn HZemry took the cards 
and dealt, and he turned a jack. 

“You deals right good for a country boy,” said John 
Hardy. “Maybe you’s a gamblin’ man dressed up like a 
country boy.” 

“Maybe,” said John Henry, “and maybe not. But I 
kin see a jack on de turn and I kin see high, low and de 
game in my hand, and I’m out on my deal. So I don’t 
want no change, you gamblin’ man. Hit’s four dollars 
on de table, and I can’t pick up no change.” 

“Hit’s my deal,” said John Hardy. 

“Hit is,” said John Henry, and he stood up and pulled 
off his jumper. ‘Yeah, hit sho’ is yo’ deal,” he said, 
and he stood up and pulled off his undershirt. And 
when he did that John Hardy saw the big arms and 


. shoulders on that big man from the Black River country 
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where the sun don’t never shine! “I’m too stout,” said 
John Henry, “to set hyar argyin’ about who deal hit is. 
What I’m argyin’ about is, anybody which deals had 
better deal ’em straight.” 

So when John Hardy saw the big muscles and the 
mean look on that big man from the Black River country 
he looked at Sam, And Sam looked at John Hardy. 
Then they both looked out the window. 
And about that time the women who 
were watching the two gambling men 
started singing: 


He laid down de ace and he laid down 
de king, 
He laid de boss cyards down all 
around. 
He laid down de jack and he laid down 
de deuce. 
So dey laid him in de buryin’ ground, 
Lawd, Lawd. 
And dey laid him in de buryin’ 
ground. 


judge. 


Then John Henry stood up and 
jumped on top of the table. “John 
Hardy,” he said, “I didn’t seed you 
pa’m no cyards, and you didn’t see 
me pa’m no cyards. And we bofe went 
out on our deals. So dat makes us 
even.” 

“T didn’t know you was a gamblin’ 
man,” said John Hardy. “Me, my 
name is old High-Low-Jack-and-de- 
Game John Hardy, and I th’ows my 
money away. But Sam told me you 
was a country nigger wid more wages 
den brains. So when you turned dat 
jack on yo’ deal, I thought hit was 
luck, and when you made high, low 
and de game and out, I thought you 
lucked out. But now, you’s tawkin’ 
like a gamblin’ man, and hit ain’t no 
need in us gamblin’ ag’in’ each other, 
’cause we plays even. And I don’t need 
yo’ money and you don’t want mine. 
So what you say, John Henry? Le’s 
be friends, me and you? What you 
say?” 

“T ain’t no gamblin’ man,” said John 
Henry, “but I kin mock de man which 
is.’ And he reached down and picked 
up the four dollars that were on the 
table. 

“Money,” said John Henry, “ain’t no 
good to me, so I’m gonter give dis 
money away.” And he handed the 
money to Sam. “Hyar, Sam,” he said, 
“you kin have dis four dollars ’cause 
I don’t need no money. I don’t need 
no money ’cause when a man is dressed 
up he don’t need no money and I’m 
fixin’ to git dressed up, so’s I kin git 
around dis town in style. 

“So take dis four dollars, Sam, and go buy me a four- 
dollar Stutson hat, and I don’t want no change back. 
And you go buy me a bright new suit er clothes wid a 
box coat and peg-top pants, wid pearl buttons on de 
pockets and braid around de collar. You buy me some 
bright yaller shoes, and de reddest socks you kin find. 
I wants a necktie which makes me blind, and a four- 
inch standin’ collar. 

“You buy me dat stuff, Sam,” John Henry told him, 
“and don’t bring me back no change. Buy me a big gold 
watch and a diamond ring, and a horseshoe pin for my 
necktie. Buy me a gallon jug of sweet perfume and 
a solid silver toothpick. ’Cause I’m John Henry and 
I’m six foot tall, and I aims to git around some. So 
gang around, you bullies, and listen at John Henry. 

“Y’all ladies been standin’ behind me, dig down in yo’ 
stockin’s. "Cause Sam gonter need him a heap er cash 
to git me all dressed up. Dig down, you gambler! Dig 
down deep, and spend yo’ gamblin’ money. ’Cause I’m 
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He Was Her Man 


big John Henry f’m I don’t know whar and I’m fixin’ 
to git around some.” 

So all the women dug down in their socks and John 
Hardy dug down in his pockets, and the first thing any- 
body knew, Sam had his hat full of money. 

“Now, come on, Sam,” said John Henry, “and we go 
buys de store out. ’Cause I’m gonter dress like a dead 


lace for you,” said the 
“I been fixin’ to git around 


some, cap’m,” said John Henry. “So 
gimme my overhalls, you Julie Anne, 
"cause I aims to work and play.” 


game sport, so all y’all gals and gamblers won’t jump on 
a poor country boy when he is big and playful. So come 
on, Sam, and bring dat change, ’cause I’m big John 


Henry!” 
He Meets Julie eAnne 


Irem John Henry started getting around in 

New Orleans he went out and got himself all 
dressed up. His suit was the stripedest one in the stores. 
His socks were the reddest ones he could find. And his 
shoes were muddy brown. His shirt was so blue it 
looked like the sky, and his hat was on the back of his 
head. He had a gold watch and a horseshoe pin, and 
his tie made people go sit on the corner with a tin cup 
begging because they were blind. His coat was square 
like a dry-goods box and his pants pegged out like an 
umbrella. 


Roark Bradford 


“Stand back, y’all ladies,” John Henry said, “so’s 
ev’ybody kin see me. Don’t come swarmin’ around too 


close, ’cause I needs plenty er room.” 

So about that time there was a girl named Ruby came 
up to John Henry and said, “Hello, Big Stuff, whar you 
goin’ all by yo’ lonesome?” 

And before John Henry could say a word to her, a girl 


named Delia came 1p and took John Henry by the arm. 
“Dis big bully ain’t lonesome,” she said, “so long as his 
Delia gal is around. Is you, Big’n?” 

So John Henry looked at Ruby and he looked at Delia. 
Then he looked up and down the street. And when he 
looked up and down the street he saw a woman named 
Julie Anne. She looked at John Henry and then she 
looked at Ruby and Delia, but she didn’t say a silent 
word. She sang: 


John Henry was so big and tall, 
I reckon he was a man. 

He comed to de city and he got dressed up, 
And he seed poor Julie Anne, Lawd, Lawd, 
Den he seed poor Julie Anne. 


“How come you know I’m John Henry?” he asked her. 
“You’s six foot tall,” said Julie Anne, “and you’s gittin’ 
around, ain’t you?” 
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“Sho’, I’m six foot tall,” said John Henry, “and I’m 
gittin’ around. But hit’s a heap er nigzers six foot tall 
and gittin’ around. I seed a nigger named Sam which 
is six foot tall and gittin’ around.” 

“Look at me, John Henry,” said Julie Anne. “I’s six 
foot tall, too. And I got blue gums and gray eyes.” 

“I got blue gums and gray eyes, too,” said John 
Henry. “But dat don’t make me John 
Henry, do hit? Let alone, you?” 

“And,” said Julie Anne, “I comed 
f’m de Black River country whar de 
sun don’t never shine.” 

“Me too,” said John Henry, “and 
my name is John Henry, but dat 
don’t make me yo’ man.” 

“Well,” said Julie Anne, “I ain’t 
argyin’ wid you, John Henry, but don’t 
you forgit. You’s my man. ’Cause 
they’s a gris-gris on me and you.” 

“T’m a man,” said John Henry, “and 
I’m six foot tall. But I’m my own.” 

“You’s my man, John Henry,” said 
Julie Anne. And she went in the 
house and shut the door. 

So John Henry walked on down the 
street where Ruby was. “She’s crazy,” 
he said, and he took Ruby by the 
right hand. 

“Sing me a song, Sweet Thing,” 
he said, “’cause I likes de way you 
sing.” 

Ruby laughed and backed off. “Aw, 
you don’t know,” she said. “You ain’t 
never hyared me Sing.” 

“Well,” said John Henry, “I likes de 
way you opens up yo’ mouf. So come 
and sing at me.” 

“Nunh-unh,” said Ruby. 
funnin’ wid me.” 

“Aw, come on and please sing at 
me,” said John Henry. 

“Please ain’t gittin’ me nothin’, you 
great big old dead game spo’t,” Ruby 
told him. “I might sing at you and 
you might squeeze de stuffin’ out’n 
me, ’cause you’d like me so good.” 

So John Henry he stood and begged 
her awhile, and Ruby, she kept 
arguing and putting him off, and 
laughing and trying to draw him on. 
And the more she would put John 
Henry off the more he would beg her 
to sing for him until, finally, John 
Henry got tired of it. 

“Now, gal,” he said, “I’m fixin’ to 
ax you one more time. Is you gonter 
sing for me or ain’t you?” 

“How come I got to sing for you, 
Big’n?” Ruby asked him. “You great 
big old man jest vexes a gal like 
me——_—”” 

“You ain’t,’” said John Henry. 
“You jest want me to beg you, and 
I’m tired er beggin’. So good-by, Ruby, and good-by, 
all. Cause I don’t like you no more.” And he walked 
off. 

“Wait, John Henry,” said Ruby. “I’m fixin’ to sing 
for you. I was jest playin’, John Henry, darlin’. I was 
aimin’ to sing for you all de time. I was jest funnin’.” 

“No mind,” said John Henry. “I don’t want to hyar 
you sing.” 

“But I got a good song, John Henry,” Ruby told him, 
and she tried to grab John Henry by the right hand. 
But he shoved her away. 

“Git away, gal,” he told her. “Go play wid somebody 
which got time and patience. Me, I’m f’m de Black 
River country, and I don’t know what time is.” And 
he walked away from Ruby. 

“Ruby is a fool,” Delia told John Henry, and she took 
him by the right hand. “’Cause when a big man like 
you wants a gal to sing for him—well, he don’t want 
her to ack like she was a (Continued on page 137) 
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Hoa vems? What do you think about them? 
Or do you think about them? And don’t you feel sorry 
for all those veiled ladies who live in them? Ido. Or 
did, until I got in one—temporarily, of course. 

But the harem lady with whom I talked felt sorry for 
us. Sorry because we wear shoes and bathe alone in 
bathtubs, and worst of all, have to hunt our own hus- 
bands. The harem lady is the youngest, the prettiest, 
the plumpest wife of Sidi No, I won’t tell his name. 
He is a rich and prominent citizen of Fez, Morocco. I'll 
call him “Mr. Harem Man.” 

His harem isn’t large. He has only eight wives, while 
some of the richest Moors have hundreds. . But still he 
can speak of his “better eighths,” and that’s a lot. 

Mr. Harem Man is a cloth merchant. He has been 
many times in Manchester, England. He speaks English. 
Also, he understands the Western attitude towards polyg- 
amy. So when he introduces those better eighths of his, 
it is only the favorite eighth whom he presents as his 
wife. The other seven-eighths are not wives—perish 
the thought! They are his “sisters.” 

So much was whispered in my ear by the Englishman 
who was arranging the meeting. 

I met Mr. Harem Man at his shop in the souk. We 
walked down the crowded, dark little streets of Fez 
towards his home. 

“My wife speaks English,” he told me. 
acne east teach her.” 
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“I have an 


That was good. No interpreter needed, then. No 
awkward three-cornered conversation. : 
We came to a great gate in an old wall, went through 


a narrow passageway, and then—the delicious shock of 


fairyland. The greenness of a Moorish garden. The 
colorful open court rooms of a Moorish palace. 
Little bubbling streams. Fountains playing. Fra- 


grance of mint and jasmine. Banana trees waving 
their enormous leaves. Rose-pink geraniums nodding 
over green-tiled pools. Hollyhocks, roses, hydrangeas, 
marigolds. A peacock spreading his iridescent tail. By 
the largest fountain, splashes of pinks and greens and 
lavenders—the harem. 

The lavender one, a2 woman about my height, but 
enormously fat, rose languorously from a heap of silk 
cushions, came slowly towards us. 

My first impression was of the biggest, softest, most 
velvety black eyes I had ever seen—“Velvet Eyes,” I 
christened her immediately—a skin like cream flavored 
with coffee, and mountains, simply mountains, of flesh 
decked out in all the colors of the rainbow. 

“My wife,” said Mr. Harem Man. 

My hand was clasped by henna-tinted fingers. A 
rich, throaty voice said, “How you do, mees?” 

“My sisters.” He waved an arm in the direction of 
seven women who seemed more or less of the same 
age, more or less of the same faded beauty, and 
otherwise without resemblance. They came forward, 
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murmured a welcome in Arabic, 
retired to the other side of the 
fountain. 

Tactfully the husband vanished. 

Velvet Eyes indicated a low silk 
pillow. “You sit down, mees.” 

Gravely we sat down. Gravely 
we looked at each other. “How 
thin she is!” ‘How fat she is!” 
must have stared out of two pairs 
of eyes. We exchanged amiable 
nothings—how hot it was; how I 
liked Fez—meanwhile taking in 
each other’s clothes. 


Préatentas with 
her toes, Velvet Eyes wore a little 
dot of henna on each nail, a 
splash of henna on her heels, 
several jeweled anklets, a pair of 
fantastic lavender trousers, a flar- 
ing lavender skirt, a pink, many- 
buttoned vest, a gold-embroidered 
belt from which hung an impres- 
sive bunch of keys, a bright green 
scarf wound around her head. 
Her earrings were of beaten gold; 
her pendants were set with rubies, 
pearls and emeralds. There were 
rings on her hennaed hands and 
bracelets halfway up her arms. 

All this finery was for the se- 
clusion of her own inner court. 
On the street she would have 
been veiled and wrapped like a 
Halloween ghost. For in Morocco 
dress is for home—and husband. 

I saw her taking in my cos- 
tume: my white linen riding out- 
fit (I had ridden a mule from the 
hotel to the souk), my plain felt 
hat, my brown Oxfords. In con- 
trast with her gorgeousness, I be- 
gan to feel like Cinderella. 

Velvet Eyes’ glance came to rest 
upon my feet. ‘Your shoes!” she 


I left the Palace smiltirg 


because—Ccan you 
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giggled, sliding her bare plump 
toes across the blue tiles of the 
fountain. “I think they are so 
funny.” 

“‘Funny’?” I stared down at 
them. Good sensible shoes, I 
thought, low-heeled, square-toed, 
thick-soled. 

“It’s so funny to put your feet 
in boxes. We wear slippers when 
we go out, but never in the house. 
We like to feel things with our 
feet. I am sorry for you never 
feeling anything with your feet.” 
wriggled her hennaed toes. 

And as I watched those wriggling toes I admitted that 
they were attached to the prettiest feet I’d ever seen. 
When it comes to nether extremities, the harems, I’m 
afraid, can give us cards and spades. How many of us 
could take off our shoes and be proud of our feet? 

Velvet Eyes continued to stare at my Oxfords. “What 
kind of shoes do you wear for your husband when he 
comes home?” she asked. 

“I haven’t a husband, but if I had, I’d wear these.” 

“You mean those——” 

“Ugly things,” I finished for her. “Yes; unless I were 
going to a party. Then I’d have on party slippers.” 

“But is not your husband very angry that you do not 
make your feet beautiful for him?” 

“I haven’t a husband,” I repeated, “but he wouldn’t 


Triumphantly she 


be angry because he wouldn’t ex- 
pect it.” 

“But do you not put on you 
jewels, your lovely clothes, fo 
your husband?” 

“If I were going to a party 1] 
should. Otherwise, I’d just be in 
some simple house dress.” 

“Oh!” said Velvet Eyes, aghast. 
“Oh!” And then, abruptly, “Your 
bathtubs. My husband tells me 
about the ones in England. I 
think they are more funny than 
your shoes.” 

Bathtubs funny? 
American institution! 

“Because they are so dirty. 
When we bathe we stand up, a 
servant throws water at us and 
all the dirt runs off. You sit in 
the tub with your own dirt. 
And you bathe all alone, don’t 
you?” 

I assured her that we did. 

“We don’t. We go to the bath- 
house and meet our friends, and 
we talk and laugh while we get 
clean. It must be very stupid to 
bathe all by yourself.” She gave 
me a sorrowful glance. 

I hadn’t come to a harem to 
talk about feet and bathing. 

“Tell me about your marriages,” 
I said. “It takes a long time, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Oh, no; only ten days.” 

Only ten days! I told her I 
could, if it were necessary, get 
married in ten minutes. 

“But that’s terrible,” she cried, 
“to hurry over the loveliest thing 
in life! We enjoy our weddings.” 
Her eyes became tender and remi- 
niscent. “When I got married I 
had parties for three days in my 
own house. All my girl friends 
came. I showed my presents. The 
third night they braided my hair 
very tight and I went to my hus- 
band’s home. That was the first 
time we saw each other.” 

“You married a man you’d never 
seen?” 

“Oh, but my father had seen 
him,” she assured me, “and _ his 
mother saw me many times. After 
my wedding night I sat in his 
court for seven days. I wore all 
: my jewels and my most beautiful 

= silks. I had my presents around 
me. Women came to look at me. I only fainted once. 
That was because my hair hurt so. I thought I could © 
never wait till the seventh day for my husband to un- 
braid it. After that I cleaned a fish. That was the end 
of the wedding.” She sighed. “American brides miss 
all that?” 

“Yes,” I said, “they miss all that.” 

The conversation languished. (Dare I ask if those 
really are his sisters; if she minds sharing her husband?) 


imag tile — 


The great 


Bat evidently Velvet Eyes 
had been wondering about me. She leaned forward. 
“Why you not married?” 

“Why am I not married?” I repeated. 

“Yes; I think it is better.” 

“Well, for one thing, our (Continued on page 155) 
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@ Louis Landor 
was seen to at- 
_tack the victim 
just before the 
murder and 
could give no 
alibi for the 
moment when 
it occurred. 


Q Inez Landor 
confessed to 
having tried 
to kill Donald 
Bateman with 
the knife miss- 
ing from the 
sheath found 

under his body. 


@,Mason of Scot- 
land Yard 
knew that the 
murderer was 
White Face. 
But what was 

the identity of 

the man in the 
white mask? 
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White 


The Story So Far: 


tabbed to the heart by an unseen hand, an un- 

known man lay dead in Endley Street while onlook- 
ers whispered that White Face, London’s newest and most 
sensational criminal, had come to Tidal Basin. Even 
when the dead man was identified as Donald Bateman, 
an ex-convict with a record extending to Australia and 
South Africa, the murder remained an insoluble mystery, 
though what had happened just before and after was 
soon fairly clear. 

From his surgery window, Doctor Marford, the philan- 
thropic “penny doctor” of Endley Street, had seen the 
victim assaulted by a man afterwards identified as Louis 
Landor, who fled in the belief that his one blow had 
been fatal, dodging through a wicket door in one of the 
great gates of the Eastern Trading Company on the 
same street. As he disappeared, however, Bateman got 
to his feet and presently walked as far as these gates, 
where a petty thief named Harry Lamborn saw him 
stagger and fall again. Approaching to rob the pros- 
trate figure, Lamborn was seen and arrested on suspicion 
by Constable Hartford, who was struggling with his 
prisoner as Doctor Marford, crossing over to investigate, 
revealed the murder to the startled policeman. 

Throughout the excitement that followed, Lamborn— 
who had thrown away the watch and note case he had 
appropriated—stoutly denied either robbery or murder, 
and of the latter at least was exonerated by another 
witness, Mrs. Albert, as well as by the mute testimony 
of a bloodstained knife sheath with Landor’s initials, 
which was found under the body just before Lorna 
Weston, mystery woman of the neighborhood, appeared 
on the scene to say that she had warned the dead man 
against her husband. 

In the ensuing investigation, Superintendent Mason 
of Scotland Yard found himself checkmated by a watch- 
ful but invisible murderer determined to leave no clues. 
Lorna Weston, who had collapsed in the crowd, was 
found to have been drugged into insensibility; a telltale 
photograph of her husband vanished from her apart- 
ment before the detectives arrived, and Doctor Rudd, 
the garrulous police surgeon of Tidal Basin, disappeared 
on his way to offer a theory about the murder. 


O. tlhe other hand, Michael 
Quigley, a bright young crime reporter, discovered two 
bits of evidence—a capsule of medicine, butyl-ammonol, 
and a ruby ring belonging to Janice Harman, who had 
just given up her work in Doctor Marford’s free clinic 
for her romance with the unworthy Bateman. Return- 
ing from a painful interview with Janice after this dis- 
covery, Michael was in time to accompany Superin- 
tendent Mason on a search for the missing Rudd through 
Gallows Alley to Gallows Court, where the famous 
Gregory Wicks, veteran taxicab driver, shared the one 
decent dwelling with a lodger. Here both men were 
startled by the cryptic query from a half-witted denizen 
of the court: “What’s the matter with old Gregory?” 
The young newspaperman had already formed the 
theory that White Face, like the indomitable Gregory 
Wicks, was a patient of Doctor Marford’s. The question 
in Mason’s mind, however, when he returned to the 
police station to consult the records, was whether Louis 
Landor was another name for Thomas Furse, an Austra- 
lian bank robber with whose wife, Lorna Weston, Bate- 
man had disappeared some years before. 
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This appeared to be answered when Inez and Louis 
Landor were brought to the station, where Inez made 
a dramatic confession of domestic tragedy involving the 
murdered man. Only a few days before, Bateman, whose 
widow she had believed herself to be, had turned up to 
blackmail her second husband and force his attentions 
upon her, and in desperation she had tried to kill him, 
snatching from the wall of her apartment one of the 
knives Louis had won in a knife-throwing competition. 
Pocketing this trophy, Bateman had departed, but Louis 
had followed him to Endley Street, where the scene was 
enacted which Doctor Marford had witnessed. 

Hardly had she finished her story when Detective 
Sergeant Elk appeared at the station, his head in band- 
ages from a startling encounter with White Face in 
the apartment of the unhappy couple. 
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Miicnact @Qanigley had never been alone 


through Gallows Court by day or night. He 
stood hesitant at the.entrance and experienced a qualm 
of uneasiness which was foreign to him. He looked up 
and down the street vainly for a policeman and rather 
wished he had detained the taxi driver. 

Yet Gallows Court differed from no other noisome 
thoroughfare; there were thousands of them in every 
great city. Two hundred years ago, when bravos lurked 
in these dens, there might have been another tale to 
tell; but this was the twentieth century, with a highly 
organized police force, housing societies and sanitary 
inspectors prying into the darkest places without hurt 
to themselves. Not in the early hours of the morning, 
said a warning voice. 

Mike looked up at the facade of Doctor Marford’s 
surgery. The windows of the top room were open. ‘This 
was evidently his sleeping room—he had had a faint 
hope that the doctor would still be about. Summoning 
his resolution, he walked into the dark entry. There was 
no sign or sound of life. Every window in the court 
was black. 

Either the storm or some human piece of mischief 
had extinguished the gas lamp at the far end of the 
court. Groping his way along, feeling the wall, Michael 
presently touched the door which gave into the doc- 
tor’s yard. It was fastened, and he went on a little 
farther. Then suddenly he stopped with his heart in 
his mouth. He had heard a groan, a deep, painful 
groan that ended in a long-drawn “Oh-h!” 

Where had it come from? He looked around fear- 
fully but could see nothing. And then he heard the 
groan again. It seemed to come from somewhere near 
him. He waited, determined to locate the sound, but 
it was not repeated. Instead came a soft cackle of 
laughter which made every hair on his head stand up. 
And then a hoarse voice spoke. 

“Go on, Mr. Reporter; nobody’s going to hurt ya!” 

He recognized the speaker, though he could not see 
him. It was the crazy man who had followed Mason 
and him into the street. 

“Rats, ain’t we? Eyes like rats. 
everything!” 

Michael edged towards the voice, and then saw an 
indistinguishable black mass huddled against the wall. 

“I know where ya going!” The crazy unknown spoke 
in a thick whisper. “Ya going to see what’s wrong with 
old Gregory—clever! Cleverer than Mason. Here!” 


I heard ya! I hear 


(Michael Quig- 
ley, an active 
newspaperman, 
conducted an 
independent 
investigation 
that led toa 
startling theory 

of the murder. 


@.Lorna Weston, 
woman of mys- 
tery, in whose 
past lay clues 

to the murder. 


@Dr. Marford, 
whose account of 
a midnight vist- 
tor to his surgery 
set the police on 
the track of 
White Face. 
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An invisible hand clutched his overcoat. Michael had to 
use all his control to prevent himself from wrenching 
free. “I'll tell you something.” The whisper grew more 
confidential. “They ain’t found Rudd—the police doc- 
tor. They’re out on the river with their drags, raking 
up the old mud, but they ain’t found him.” 

The unseen creature laughed. “All the busies and 
all the coppers in Tidal Basin looking for old Rudd! 
Do you think he’s a good doctor? I wouldn’t let him 
doctor me. Tell ’em what I say at the station, mister; 
have a lark with ’em! Tell ’em he’s under a barge!” 

Then the detaining claws released their grip. “Blue 
Face is asleep down there on old Gregory’s doorstep. 
Blue Face—not White Face.” Again the long gurgle of 
laughter. : 

Michael drew himself away and went on till he came 
to Number 9. The sleeper he 
had seen before sat hunched up 
on Gregory Wicks’ doorstep, the 
can still balanced on his knees. 
His arms were folded; his head 
was bent forward. He was snor- 
ing regularly. 

Michael did not dare go back 
the way he had come. He went 
out of the lower end of the court, 
came round the block and found 
the crazy man leaning against 
the wall of the entry. 

“Old Gregory’s back; been back 
a quarter of an hour. An old 
man like him oughtn’t to drive 
taxicabs—and I’m the only man 
that knows why he oughtn’t! 
Doctor Marford knows, but he’s 
not the feller that goes snouting 
on his patients.” 

“Snouting” meant “nosing,” 
and “nosing” meant informing. 
Doctor Marford was credited with 
having been the recipient of se- 
crets which it would have terri- 
fied his more opulent brethren 
even to hear. 

“What’s wrong with old Greg- 
ory Wicks? That’s what I’m ask- 


ing ya!” 
Ana then, without 


warning, the crazy man turned 
abruptly and ran through the 
dark entry. He moved with un- 
canny stillness. He might have 
been the wraith of all that was ; 
ugly and wicked in the court. i 

But he had told Michael one des 
thing he wanted to know. Greg- 4 
ory had returned; had been back 
a quarter of an hour. Michael 
walked to the station and interviewed the sergeant. 

“No, we haven’t found Doctor Rudd. The river police 
are searching. There’s a chance he may have gone 
up west. He’s got an apartment near Langham Place, 
and he may turn up there later. Mr. Mason is on his 
way here, if you want to see him.” 

“Why is he coming back?” asked Michael in surprise, 
but the sergeant could give him no information on this 
point. 

Michael was relieved: he wished for no better news, 
for he was desperately anxious to see the superin- 
tendent. ; 

“Personally, I’m not worried about Rudd.” The sta- 
tion sergeant could drop all ceremonious titles with a 
sympathetic audience. “He’s a funny old chap. If a 
man’s got money, he oughtn’t to be messing about in 
this neighborhood.” 

“Has he got money?” 

“Whips of it,” said the sergeant. “An old lady, one 
of his patients, died and left him a packet! If he’d 
been a better doctor she might have been living now,” 
he added libelously. “Yes, he’s got tons of money. He 
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White Face 


owns an apartment in the West End of London. Some 
of the Special Branch fellers from Scotland Yard tell me 
they often see him in the night clubs. Thank heaven, 
a man’s never too old to be silly!” 


Miicnact, who knew the 


area well, had never seriously considered Doctor Rudd 
as an individual. There are some characters who fail to 
inspire the least interest in themselves. Whether they 
eat or drink, have home lives or private predilections, is 
hardly worth speculating upon. Michael brought Doctor 
Rudd out of the background of his mind and tried to 
examine him as an entity, but he was either too tired 
or too bored to give this shadowy figure significance. 

Mason came with Bray and Shale, and the superin- 
tendent was in his most rollicking mood. He greeted 
Michael jovially. But the news which the station 
sergeant gave him wiped the smile from his face. 

“What?” he said. “Rudd hasn’t turned up?” 

He had forgotten Doctor Rudd, for, like Michael, he 
found that elusive personality difficult to place. He did 
not speak for a long time. 

“T’m not so worried about 
him as I should be,” he said 
at last. ‘“He’s a queer bird, 
and gets me on the raw 
quicker than any man I 
know, though I hope I’ve 
never shown it. I can’t feel 
that he’s anything to worry 
about.” 

“Tl tell you something to 
worry about, if you’ll give 


me a few minutes,” said 
Michael, and the superin- 
tendent looked at him 
sharply. 


“That sounds like a threat. 
All right. Can we have your 
room, Bray?” 

Bray looked a little sour 
that he was not invited to 
the conference. He disliked 
these crime reporters, and 
made no disguise of his an- 
tipathy. 

Behind the closed door of 
the inspector’s room Michael 
revealed his suspicions, and 
Mr. Mason listened, making 
few comments. 

‘T’ve had that idea in my 
mind, too,” he said. “I’m not 
kidding you, Mike, or trying 
to jump in and take credit 
for your brain work. But 
old Gregory Wicks is as 
Straight as a die. I’ve known 
him since I was a boy. I 
was born in this neighbor- 
hood, but I don’t want you 
to tell this. Gregory’s got the 
finest record of any cabman 
in London—the amount of 
preperty that fellow’s re- 
stored to the rightful owners runs into five figures.” 

“He limps, doesn’t he? asked Michael, and Mason’s 
brows knitted. 

“Yes, he limps,” he said slowly. “He was thrown from 
the seat of a cab years ago. Of course he limps,” he 
went on. “Now why on earth did I forget that?” 

“You told me the man who was seen coming out of 
Mrs. Weston’s apartment also limped.” 

Mason nodded. “Yes; I hadn’t connected the two 
people. But Gregory Wicks!” He laughed. ‘The idea’s 
ridiculous! The old boy is seventy-six if he’s a day, 
and he’s the straightest man I know.” 

“That crazy fellow in the court asked you to find 
out what’s wrong with him, didn’t he?” asked Michael. 
“What about asking the doctor?” 

“Marford? Must I tell (Continued on page 143) 
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but winter in the heart of the Money-from-home 

Kid. A season of pronounced bad luck had drawn 
to a close, in so far as the world knew, when the Laurel- 
dale meeting closed, but the Money-from-home Kid 
knew that Billiken, the little god of Things as They 
Ought to Be, was still absent from the task of superin- 
tending the Kid’s destinies. 

The Money-from-home Kid had had nothing but hard 
luck during that meeting. He had shipped in six horses. 
One by one, he had entered them in claiming races and 
had them claimed. 

What with the claiming price and the purses each 
had won, they had been well sold, but the money hadn’t 
done the Money-from-home Kid any good. He had 
used it to bet on other men’s horses when his own stop 
watch held on them in their early morning work-outs 
had informed him they were ripe for a killing. And 
he hadn’t cashed a bet. 

The horses were good, and the Kid knew they were 
good. They had been “meant” and the Kid knew they 
had been “meant.” But one had crossed his legs round- 
ing the quarter pole and piled up in ruins; another had 
been left at the post; a third had been pocketed; a 
fourth had been cut down at the post; a fifth had been 
kicked by another horse, and the sixth, upon which the 
Money-from-home Kid had bet his last dollar, after 
leading by two lengths through the home stretch, had 
faltered in the final eighth and lost by a whisker. 

The Money-from-home Kid had one horse left—his 
best, a big black gelding named Silvertip. If Silvertip 
had been in shape during the meet at Laureldale the 
Kid would have “leveled” with him, but even Silvertip 
had become enveloped in the cyclorama of misfortune 
that dogged his owner. He had arrived at Laureldale 
with shipping fever, which developed into a diphthe- 
ritic sore throat, necessitating his withdrawal from the 
Laureldale Handicap, a ten-thousand-dollar added stake 
which the Money-from-home Kid would have bet his 
great toe Silvertip could have won. 


[: wva@S late spring at the Laureldale race track 


Before the horse was fit for a race the meeting at 
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Laureldale was over, the Kid was a financial ruin and 
everybody knew it, including Mr. Patrick McInernery, 
who had the forage concession at the track and who 
had a bill of a hundred and ninety-two dollars against 
the Money-from-home Kid. Hitherto, financial dis- 
solution had never worried the Money-from-home Kid, 
for the reason that he had a well-to-do and indulgent 
mother who sent him money whenever the Kid sent 
her an SOS. Hence his sobriquet. 

Two days before the track closed, the Kid had wired 
his mother for a thousand dollars, only to have his 
sister, who despised him, wire back that his mother 
was too ill to write a check. More hard luck. It was 
bad enough to have the remittance delayed for any 
reason, but it was very bad to have it delayed because 
of his mother’s illness, for while the Kid had never 
bothered to evince much affection for his mother, he 
was genuinely fond of her in his helter-skelter way, 
albeit he had not seen her for ten years. For the Kid 
was a rover, a ne’er-do-well and an outcast from his 
family—with the exception of his mother. 

The Kid sat in the sunshine on a feed tub in front 
of Silvertip’s box and gazed out across the race-track 
infield. A poor carnival company had wintered there; 
a fool could see that Billiken had deserted it, too. 


— thoughts of his own 
sad situation the Money-from-home Kid, in sheer self- 
defense, turned to a consideration of this carnival 
company. . 

His jaundiced gaze marked the shabby, grimy tents, 
the gaudy wagons parked in a row and the Big Top 
that for the winter months had housed a wretched 
menagerie. Little wisps of blue smoke curled up from 
the fires where the carnival folk did their cooking; 
silence brooded over the camp, broken only by the oc- 
casional coughing roar of a big cat. 

“What a life!” the Kid reflected. “Why, I don’t know 
what hard luck is. I only think I do.” 

Silvertip stuck his sleek head through the open 


door of his box and nipped the Kid’s hat off his head. 

“I know you're hungry, old pal,” said the Kid, “but I 
can’t let you chew my only hat.” He rescued his head- 
gear and stood for a long time caressing the horse, 
grieving because he had no forage for him and wonder- 
ing if Pat McInernery, the feed man, would trust him 
for one more sack of oats, one more bale of hay and 
another bale of straw for bedding. 

Finally he decided that even if Pat McInernery should 
prove that weak there would be little sense in taking 
advantage of his weakness—for the Money-from-home 
Kid had to eat also. And he had neither money nor 
credit at the race-track boarding house. Even if he had 


credit there he could not use it, for the boarding house. 


was closing on the morrow, when the last string of 
horses should be shipped out. : - 


A pleasimg baritone voice 
raised in song came to him from a stable across the 
way. The Money-from-home Kid turned and beheld a 
race-track employee mucking out the boxes lately oc- 
cupied by the horses of an owner who had left the place 
filthy. The man, a Negro, sang: 


“If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
I know whose feet would follow me still, 
Mother o’ mine! Mother o’ mine!” 


“Hey! Stop that!” the Kid shouted. 

The Negro stared at him stolidly and ceased his song. 
White men were forever making stupid demands upon 
him, and he had long since learned to obey without 
questioning. 

The Kid’s heart smote him. He should not have been 
so brutally abrupt. “Please don’t sing that particular 
song, boy,” he called. “I’ll stand for any other song 
gladly, but that one hurts this morning.” 

The Negro chuckled forgivingly. ‘“You-all thinkin’ 0’ 
your ole mammy, eh?” A bond had been established 
instantly between him and the Money-from-home Kid. 
“How you-all fixed for feed, mistah?” he asked. 

“Starving,” said the Kid. 

“This heah ownah done lef’ mebbe six feeds o’ oats 
an’ a half bale o’ hay. Got lots 0’ beddin’ in these heah 
boxes, an’ it’s clean in spots.” 

“Tll take it!” the Kid called back eagerly, and did. 
He felt better about his horse now, but embarrassed 
because he did not have a quarter to give his benefactor. 
So while Silvertip munched the fodder, his owner sat 
down on the feed tub again and, head in hands, gave 
himself up to gloomy forebodings and cogitations. 

A girl’s voice brought him back to realities. “Excuse 
me, mister, but I understand you have helped yourself 
to a quarter of a sack of oats and half a bale of hay 
belonging to me.” 

The Kid glanced up. Before him stood a girl of about 
twenty. She held a halter shank in one hand and on 
the other end of 
the halter shank 
a thoroughbred 
grazed at the 
short green grass. 

The girl was 
bareheaded, 
shabbily and not 
warmly clad; her 
small hands were 
red and capable- 
looking, and she 
was pretty with a 
wistful prettiness. 
She wore an old 
and faded tight- 
fitting uniform 
blouse of blue, 
with crimson cuffs 
laced with gold— 
so the Money- 
from-home Kid 
knewshe belonged 
to the carnival 
company. 


(Rounding the quarter, the 
Money-from-home Kid car- 
ried Silvertip wide— and 
there was a four-foot hole 
along the rail! Like an 
arrow Big Thunder moved 
up, into and out of it. 


He resented her—not because she was what she was, 
but because she was laying claim to his hay and oats. 
“Yours?” he echoed coldly. “How come?” 

“The man I bought this horse from told me he’d leave 
some feed in his feed box for me. He shipped this morn- 
ing and when I brought my horse over to stable him 
and feed him, the Negro mucker told me you had helped 
yourself to my hay and oats.” — 

“That’s right,” said the Money-from-home Kid. “I 
thought the stuff was abandoned, so I helped myself. 
I’m sorry. I wouldn’t have done it if ’'d had money 
to buy forage and if my horse wasn’t hungry.” 

“Of course not,” the girl replied forgivingly. “I un- 
derstand perfectly.” She stepped up under the over- 
hang of the barn and looked in at Silvertip. “You’ve 
fed some of it, I see. Well, that’s all right. I suppose 
I may have what’s left?” 

“Certainly. Thank you very much.” The Kid was on 
his feet now, bowing respectfully. “So you have a horse 
and a thoroughbred, at that,” he remarked, wondering 
the while what this poverty-stricken carnival girl pos- 
sibly could want with the creature. “What’s his name?” 

“Big Thunder, by Lightning, out of Cyclone.” 

The Kid had known the horse in other and more 
prosperous days; indeed, he had owned him as a three- 
year-old and in those days Big Thunder had been a 
hard horse to beat at a mile and a quarter. But he had 
broken down and been fired frequently—and he was 
twelve years old now. Just an old relic. 

“What did you pay for him?” he asked curiously. 
“He isn’t worth much, you know.” 

“TJ paid two hundred dollars for him—on the cuff,” 
came the prompt answer, and the Money-from-home 
Kid laughed. 

“On the cuff,” in track parlance, means a promise 
to pay, and owners who sell old crocks on the cuff only 


€o it to save their self-respect. In reality, they are 
giving the horses away and do not expect to be paid for 
them. However, this method is better than an outright 
gift because it protects the great-hearted ones from the 
implication of being “easy.” 

“Big Thunder, eh? I owned him once and he was a 
stake horse then. I haven’t heard of him in years. 
Been running on the Frying Pan circuit, I imagine, or 
cover in the Leaky Roofs.” 

He came over to the horse, ran his practiced hands 
down the old warrior’s legs, feeling the strained ten- 
dons, examining his hoofs and eyes; he opened Big 
Thunder’s mouth and looked at his teeth. 
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y \ alike nim around a little 


bit,” he commanded the girl, and she led him around 
the barn, the Kid following critically. “Well, he isn’t 
lame, at any rate, and he does look in the pink,” he 
told her. 

She smiled and nodded her head perkily. “He was 
Jame when I bought him, mister. I’ve had him a 
month.” 

“What have you done for him?” 

“His shins were bucked and the tendon on his off 
hind leg was in bad shape,” she explained, “but I met 
en old racing man who told me how to cure him.” 

“How?” 

“Every day I lead him down to the bay shore. A man 
down there lends me a skiff and I tie Big Thunder’s 
halter shank to the stern ring and shove off. He fol- 
lows me out to deep water and swims. I’ve been swim- 
ming him half an hour daily in salt water-and it’s done 
wonders for his inflamed legs.” 

“Besides making him bodily fit.” The Money-from- 
home Kid was lost in admiration of the equine prowess 


“There is no exercise in the 
It develops every muscle 
in the body. Strange! That’s a trick I’ve never heard 
of before. Salt water is good for lots of things. Put 
the old boy on a soft track now and he might show a 
lot of speed for a mile.” 

“T think I can win with him where I’m going, mister. 
He won’t have anything except other old relics to com- 
pete against.” 

“Where are you going with him?” 

“Over to the county fair at Riverside, about a hundred 
miles from here. It lasts a week and they have five 
races daily.” 

The Money-from-home Kid was vastly contemptuous. 
“Run him for hundred-dollar purses?” 

“No, sir. I don’t want to tip them off how good my 
horse is. I’m pointing him to win the Derby over there. 
There’s a seven-hundred-and-fifty-dollar purse and 
the winner gets five hundred of it.” 

“Indeed! Well, five hundred dollars is better than a 
poke in the eye with a sharp stick. When does the fair 
open?” 

She told him it opened the following Monday. 

“Got a boy to ride him?” 

“T’ll pick one up at the fair.” 

“Well, put your horse up and I’ll carry your fodder over 
for you. Then I’ve got to get busy and rub my horse.” 

At parting, he smiled and wished her luck, but in his 
heart was a fierce resolve that she should not have it. 
Five hundred dollars for the winner of that hick handi- 
cap? Why, Silvertip could start in that, fall down at 
the eighth pole, pick himself up and still win it by ten 
open lengths. 

But one real obstacle stood between him and sufficient 
money to ship to the “Big Apple,” as Chicago and New 
York are known in racing (Continued on page 160) 
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of this greenhorn girl. 
world so good as swimming. 


ight-seeing 77 Europe with 
Eary and Nanny Ct U Cc LO 


on their oneymoon 


‘The sight=seeimnea bus. It runs on schedule through centuries of European 
history and brings us back in time for luncheon. 

We are spellbound by the glories of the past, but a chance glimpse of our flag 
over there snaps us into the present again. 

Our flag! It has hypnotic attraction abroad. While it is in sight we can look 
at nothing else. Reminds us we belong somewhere—and how! 
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It makes Nanny homesick. Not for the subway crush on the Flatbush ex- 
press, but she is impatient to return and take charge of her new Park Avenue 
home. However, she assures Early she will do anything his heart desires. And 
Early, who used to be her boss but is now her husband, desires to winter on the 
Riviera. So, naturally, they return home. 

Next month’s picture is ‘When Your Ship Comes In.” 


‘There, 


Eimer Bliss Progresses 


in his search for 


“Ine Better Things of Leite 


Ay maaW mother’s 


suggestion I went to Hollywood and soon be- 
came its favorite philosopher (you may have 
heard of Elmer Bliss). It was the optimism 
of my philosophy and, I might add, the 
purity of my personal life that led to my 
becoming Czar of the Barco Murder Case. 
I was ever one to find the silver lining to 
every cloud and even in this dreadful affair 
(Cal Barco had murdered seven women) I 
found a cheerful note in the fact that while 
Barco married four of his victims bigamously, the other 
three were legally married by him! 

My efforts in this case were, first, to keep unsullied 
the fair name of Hollywood and, second, to protect little 
Viola Lake, the movie queen, from the vitriolic attacks 
of Lansing Marshall, a newspaperman who had no feel- 
ing for the Better Things of Life. 

The poor child was in danger of being dragged into 
the case through a diary kept by Mrs. Geiger, once her 
housekeeper, who had been one of Barco’s victims. This 
diary—now in the hands of the district attorney—Viola 
feared might reveal to the world that she was a drug 
addict. Goldmark, Viola’s employer, was relying upon 
me to advise the little film star, and my very first sug- 
gestion was to bring from Manitoba an aunt of Viola’s 
to act as her chaperon. 

Unfortunately, Miss Minnie Horsefeather—that was 
the aunt’s extraordinary name—upon her arrival in 
Hollywood, had her hair 
dyed and acted in such 
a manner as to make 
both her and Viola most 
conspicuous in the 
courtroom on the first 
day of the trial. That, 
however, was a minor 
worry, offset by the fact 
that, under my influ- 
ence, Viola had given up 
using the drug. This 
was indeed a victory! 

As Czar of the Barco 
Case, I was highly 
gratified when the story 
of the capture of the 
murderer unrolled itself 
at the trial. It proved 
a fact which I have al- 
ways maintained—that 
while we may have in 
Hollywood a rather high 
ratio of major crimes, 
at the same time there 
exists here a more 
thoroughly organized 
and efficient means of 
running down criminals 
than anywhere else in 
the whole world today. 

Now Barco, as before 
stated, was not arrested 
for murder but for 
Stealing an automobile 
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for telling lies about us,” Viola said. 
matter about me, but they mustn’t tell lies about you!” 


G.When I left 


Q<If you go away, Elmer, they won’t have any excuse 


“It doesn’t 


rug. The fact that he had murdered seven women came 
out later, by accident. He succeeded in getting away 
with the rug, but soon afterwards the theft was dis- 
covered by an exceptionally quick-witted youth, Bert 
Mills, chauffeur of the car from which the rug was stolen. 

Mills learned from a bystander (Hinkle) that the 
man who removed the rug from the car wore a rather 
heavy beard. No sooner had Mills heard this than 
he grabbed Hinkle by the hand and rushed him off to 
the Central Casting Bureau for Motion Pictures. 

Now, practically everyone within a radius of ten 
miles of Hollywood has registered his photograph, at 
one time or another, for extra work in the films—some' 
as a means of making a living, some to pick up a bit of 
spending money, some (such as high-school boys and 
girls) in a spirit of fun, some (such as pampered so- 
ciety folk) out of boredom, and some because of a 
physical peculiarity which might make them valuable 
as ‘“‘types.” For besides the world’s larg- 
est collection of beautiful girls, Holly- 
wood also contains the world’s largest 
collection of unusual personages—giants, 
dwarfs, twins, triplets, precocious kid- 
dies, fat people, men with six fingers, 
human skeletons, aborigines from every 
quarter of the globe, physical doubles of 
Greta Garbo and men with beards! 

At the Bureau, Mills asked if he and 
Hinkle might look through the Beard 
Files, and permission was granted. 

The Beard Files were bulky, for any 
number of .our Hollywood citizenry 
find the growing of beards for the mo- 
tidn-picture industry as pleasant and 
easy a way to make a living as has 
ever been devised. 

The two men skipped through the 
Short Beards, Oriental Beards, Vandyke 
Beards, Latin Quarter Beards, Assorted 
Medium Beards, General Grant Beards 
(any number of these), Hindu Beards, 
Abraham Lincoln Beards (a whole file 
of these alone), Gladstone Beards, 
Square French Beards, Apostle Beards 
\ (ah, they were getting into the longer 

beards at last!), High Priest Beards, 
\. Divided Maximilian Beards, Pioneer 
Beards, Viking Beards, Old Testament 
Beards, and finally Mormon Beards. 
And among these, sure enough, Hinkle 
identified one picture as a photograph 
of Barco! Barco had listed himself 
for Mormon Beard roéles two years 


Viola’s house, 
the old ElI- 
mer Bliss had 
gone forever. 
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before, when he married his fourth murder victim, and 
she said to him, “With your beard, dear, you ought to be 
in the movies!” 

Mills secured Barco’s photograph from the man in 
charge, rushed to the Hollywood police station to report 
the theft, and less than five minutes later, two police 
detectives were on the trail of Cal Barco in a high- 
powered car with his complete description and photo- 
graph in hand. 

Barco had escaped in his Ford, so on their way the 
detectives stopped at every gas station along the main 
boulevards, and questioned the attendants. Finally, 
at Ye Olde Gasse Filling Station on Avocado Avenue, 
they learned that their man had stopped there to get oil 
for his car, and had asked about the route to San Diego. 

At San Juan Capistrano they came upon Barco sitting 
at a lunch cart eating a hot tamale, with his back to 
the road so that he did not see the detectives stop their 
car, go to his Ford and look for the stolen robe. It was 
not there, however, for by this time Barco had disposed 
of it at a pawnshop in Glendale. 


Te detectives then placed 
Barco under arrest. Luckily for Justice, they did not tell 
him what the charge was, and Barco, apprehended for 
a mere larceny, began to think in utter terror that one 
or another of his murders had been uncovered. 

In an ague of fear, Barco was placed in the back of 
the police car with one of the detectives beside him, 
and they started for Hollywood. Barco had turned a 
bluish-white, and kept muttering to himself and nerv- 
ously fumbling with his hands under the lap robe. 
Suddenly he slumped forward onto the floor of the car. 

The detectives pulled him up and suddenly noted that 
there was blood on Barco’s coat. Barco had hacked at 
both his wrists with a pocketknife. 

The car was stopped. Barco was unconscious, but he 
had made a bad job of his attempt to take his own 
life. This murderer of seven women had fainted, more 
from fright than from loss of blood. 


Illustrations by 
Walter Van Arsdale 


@Viola’s Aunt Min- 
nie had a daring 
inspiration. Quivering with ex- 
citement, she stepped up to the 
microphone. ‘Stop her!” yelled 
Goldmark, but he wasn’t heard. 


The detectives talked over Barco’s strange behavior 
as they bound up his wrists, and decided that he was 
mentally unhinged—a more or less harmless “nut”! 

They gave Barco whisky from a pocket flask, brought 
him to, and proceeded toward Hollywood, Barco mutter- 
ing meaningless sentences all the way: “They’re under 
sand dunes”... “They’re better off, I tell you”... 
“IT saved their souls,” et cetera. 

Barco was thrown into jail, and the detectives thought 
no more of the matter. 

Then it was that District Attorney Welch entered the 
case. A young man of vaulting ambition, with one eye 
on the governorship, nothing ever escaped Welch which 
might .possibly lead to a big case and personal publicity 
for himself. . 

It was reported to Welch’s office that a thief in the 
city jail had attempted suicide. Welch wanted to know 
why. No one knew. So Welch went to see Barco, and 
found the man in a state of abject terror. 

Now, Welch had a pet theory that everyone is guilty 
of breaking more laws than he ever gets caught at, and 
this case looked to him like an opportunity to put his 
theory to the test. He said to the prisoner: 

“Barco, we’ve got the goods on you! It will be better 
for you if you ‘come clean.’ ” 

At first Barco was evasive and shifty, but Welch talked 
to him, explained that he’d feel much better once he 
eased his mind by confession, and finally Barco broke 
down and to the amazement even of Welch, confessed 
to one murder after another until the count reached 
seven. 

It seemed to Welch almost too good to be true. But 
if true, it was the case he had dreamed of, the case he 
had longed for, the case which would throw him into 
headlines all over America as the apprehender of a 
fiendish, degenerate murderer, and the hero of a great 
murder trial. 

Welch called the jail officials to Barco’s cell, and made 
him repeat his confession. 

To Welch’s chagrin the police captain pooh-poohed 
Barco’s story. Barco was clearly a “nut.” No man a 
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commit murder for ten years and not get caught at it, 
even in Hollywood. And to murder seven women took 
strength, bravado, daring. That worm kill seven women! 
Impossible! 

Then, for the first time in days, a glimmer of spirit 
entered Barco’s eyes, for his personal pride had been 
touched. He stiffened and rose to his feet. He’d show 
them! 

“Is that so?” he exclaimed. “Well, I can lead you to 
every one of the bodies, and there ain’t four, nor five, 
nor siz of ’em, there’s seven!” 

The next day the police captain, in derision, was 
forced to organize what he termed “Welch’s Wild Goose 
Chase.” The party consisted of the police captain, Welch, 
Barco, policemen with shovels, newspaper reporters and 
cameramen. 

Barco, his state of terror gone never to return, had 
assumed a matter-of-factness which remained his prin- 
cipal attitude from that time on. He directed the cor- 
tége of autos to the sand dunes near Santa’ Monica. 
Stopping the cars at a fork in the road, Barco got out, 
paced off a certain distance to a spot between two shrub- 
covered sand hills and indicated a location. 

Orders were given to dig. Nothing was found, and 
Welch was worried. The police captain chortled, the 
newspaper boys cracked jokes at Barco, and again was 
Barco’s pride aroused. He looked over the ground again 
carefully, went back to the fork in the road and with 
greater precision again paced off his location, this time 
a little more to the left. 

With quips and gibes, the policemen again started 
digging. Welch was “on edge.” The captain remarked 
to the newspaper boys that it was a nice day for a picnic. 

Finally one shovel struck a substance. ; 

“There’s something here,” said the digger. Everyone 
stopped joking and gathered around. The digger, feeling 
about with his shovel, dug deeper to one side and with 
a little effort raised into view something wrapped in an 
old flannel shirt. It was a woman’s head! 

Barco’s whole ghastly tale was true! Seven trips to 
seven different locations brought forth the same grue- 
some reward. 

Welch was wild with delight. He became the man of 
the hour, and everything which followed in the 
procedure of Justice was a new triumph for him. It 
went to his head, and his ambition grew. 

As the trial proceeded, day after day, it became 
more and more apparent to me that the conviction 
of the murderer alone was not triumph enough for 
Welch. He was working with the fiendish intention 
of dragging every possible outside sensation into the 
case, because every new scandal which grew out of 
it meant more publicity for himself. 

The time was approaching when we would ca 
Viola Lake to the stand. Once there, 
with devilish cleverness he could force 
her to admit to girlish romances which 
he would make to seem like the adven- 
tures of a Messalina. 


Wow se than that, he 


would bring up the fact that, when over- 
worked by the pitiless demands of her 
public, the poor child had formed the 
habit of relying for physical energy on 
headache powders procured from a cer- 
tain Rovaro. It was true that Rovaro, 
in a manner of speaking, did deal in dope. 
But such an unprincipled scoundrel was 
he that the stuff he sold at enormous 
prices was composed of over ninety per- 
cent cheap, harmless, unscented talcum powder and was 
so weak that Viola had little difficulty in discontinuing 
its use entirely. 

But Welch, in fiendish exaggeration, would make of 
' the matter a “Discovery of a Dope Ring,” “Viola Lake 
an Addict,” “Downfall of Another Film Idol!” More 
publicity for Mr. Welch! 

He was willing to walk to the governorship over the 
broken reputation of a frail little helpless girl! 

I went to see Welch to appeal personally to his better 


There, Little Girl, 


nature, but it did not take me long to discover that 
there was something deeper than overvaulting ambition 
back of his desire for Viola’s destruction. He was bitter 
and resentful toward her, personally resentful, but non- 
committal. Here was mystery, and I did not rest until 
I had run it down. 

It seems that one day, over a year before, there had 
been an afternoon cocktail party in an apartment on 
the top floor of a downtown hotel. Viola had been 
urged to attend, by telephone, and not knowing the 
host or the character of the party, she had gone. 

She arrived late at the party, and as.she entered, 
noted that men seemed to be in the majority, most 
of them in their shirt sleeves. The air was thick with 
smoke, empty bottles were in evidence and several of 
the guests were somewhat the worse for liquor. 


Don’t Cry 


, Viola had no 
wish to remain, but she felt she could not leave so soon 
after her arrival, in all politeness to her host. And also 
she had been grabbed by several of the men and, help- 
less against their combined strength, forced onto a 
couch. ‘ 

Adjacent to the couch was a small table with a vase 
of red rosebuds, and sticking out from beneath the 
couch were the feet of a man. Viola did not know that. 
the man was Mr. Welch, the district attorney. 

As Viola sat there, one of her playful companions, 
just as a lark, removed the footwear from the feet of 
the district attorney and hid the articles in an art 
cabinet. And Viola, as a childish but certainly innocent 
prank, plucked off eight of the red rosebuds and stuck 
them between the district attorney’s toes. 

Soon after, Viola saw an opportunity to escape from 
the place with an acquaintance, and they went down 
to the beach. 

A little later, the district attorney woke up, arose from 
the floor, looked at his watch and realized he had an 
engagement that very hour to address a meeting of the 
Culture Forum, on “The Civic Spirit of the South- 
land,” in the Byzantine room of the hotel, at which 
his wife, as president of the Forum, was to preside. 

He made his way to his 
host’s bedroom, carefully 
brushed himself off, neatly 
arranged his hair and pains- 
takingly selected his own 
hat and coat from the many 
on the bed. With something 
like pride over this achieve- 
ment, but noting neither the 
absence of his footwear nor 
the presence of the rosebuds, 
Welch made his way to the 
Byzantine room and with his 
usual dignity mounted the 
rostrum. The effect of the 
rosebuds on the serious- 
minded, intellectual ladies 
present, who had attended 
for civic education and enlightenment, 
may well be imagined. 

The incident, aside from reflecting on 
Welch’s political career, had all but 
wrecked his home life. He never rested 
until he discovered who the culprit was, 
and when he did, he vowed vengeance 
on Viola Lake if ever the chance came 
his way. And here it was! 

By such innocent actions are human 
tragedies sometimes set in motion. It 
seemed as if every harmless gesture Viola ever made 
reverberated into endless trouble. The poor, poor child! 

I did not have as much time as I should have liked 
to spend on advising Viola, giving her courage and 
sympathy, for the czarship of such an intricate case 
was keeping me enormously busy. 

Besides, it was difficult for us to meet. We could not 
be seen together, for the tongue of Scandal was already 
linking our names, and the tongue of Scandal finds but 
one thing to say of the association of a man with a girl, 


It says “Stop” 


to your eye 
and “Go” 


to your appetite! 


I'll scrub her neat and clean, 
I'll make her fairly shine. 

Then she'll be a proper lady 
On Campbell’s Soup to dine! 


Your choice 


Asparagus 
Bean 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 
Chicken 
Chicken-Gumbo 
Clam Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 

Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton 


Pepper Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Vegetable 
Vegetable-Beef 


Vermicelli-Tomato BELL. SOUP Company : 


AMDEN, Nol. US 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


HERE’S dash and racy vigor inCampbell’s 

Tomato Soup. Its color is a flame. Its flavor 
an unforgettable experience for your faste. 
Our famous French chefs have achieved such 
complete mastery in the blending of Tomato 
Soup that people have come to regard it as 
something individual, as exclusively Campbell’s. 


Indeed, if was when Campbell’s began 
making it 32 years ago that the public first 
discovered Tomato Soup to be so remarkably 
delicious. Never before had people tasted such 
a glorious, sparkling, irresistible soup. 


And never since, in the public’s opinion, has 
this soup been equalled except by Campbell’s 
themselves. As the result it enjoys a popularity 
that is overwhelming. More of it by far is 
bought by the women of America than any other 
soup. It’s the soup you want. 12 cents a can. 


MEAL-PLANNING IS EASIER WITH DAILY CHOICES FROM CAMPBELL’S 21 SOUPS 
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E hurried home from 
a week-end party ZZ 


€Camay has beem tested and 


proved by 753 eminent dermatolo- 
gistse—mo other complexiom soap 
ever had such medical approval. 


What is a dermatologist? 


The title of dermatologist properly 
belongs only to registered phy- 
sicians who have been licensed to 
practice medicine and who have 
adopted the science of dermatol- 
ogy (the care of the skin) as their 
special province. 

The reputable physician is the 
only reliable authority for scien- 
tific advice upon the care and 
treatment of the skin. 

I have personally examined the 
signed comments from 73 leading 
dermatologists who have approved 


the composition and cleansing ac- 
tion of Camay Soap. I certify not 
only to the high standing of these 
physicians, but also to their ap- 
proval as stated in this advertise- 
ment. 


M. D. 


(The 73 leading dermatologists who ap- 
proved Camay were selected by Dr. 
Pusey who, for 10 years, has been the 
editor of the official journal of American 
dermatology.) 


to consulf this creat 


dermatologist about 


your complexion 


problems 


It was a nice party, too! 
Thanksgiving week-end at a 
lovely old house out on Long 
Island. Our hostess urged us 
all to stay over Sunday night 
and everybody accepted but 
me. 

However, I had an appoint- 
ment at 10 o’clock Monday 
morning—with one of New 
York’sfamous dermatologists. 
So I came on home! 

But, really, it was quite 
worth the sacrifice. For this 
great physician was such a 
very simple, human sort of 
person—and very easy to talk 
to. He told me he has many 
patients who come to him 
with just the complexion 
problems so many of you 
write me about—blackheads, 
acne or whiteheads. 

“Will these conditions clear 
up of themselves?” I asked. 

“Not usually,” he told me. 
“They need a doctor’s care— 
especially acne. But after 
such conditions have yielded 
to treatment, the only care I 
prescribe is regular cleansing 
with a mild soap.” 

“You, of course, believe 
Camay is such a soap, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I have 
tested this soap carefully and 


am very much pleased with 
it. I very often prescribe it for 
my patients. And my own 
daughter likes it very much.” 

“In your opinion, is there 
any complexion too dry or 
too delicate to use such a mild 
soap as Camay?” I asked. 

“No,” came the answer. 

“And oily skins, of course, 
need frequent cleansing with 
soap and water?” I went on. 

“Yes,” said the dermatol- 
ogist, “two or three times a 
day. An oily skin needs an 
astringent, too,” he added. 

“What kind would you 
recommend?” T asked. 

“Well, in all my experience, 
I’ve found nothing so. good as 
ice-water. Just. plunge your 
face into a bowl of ice-water. 
This tightens up the pores 
and tends to keep them from 
being over-active in produc- 
ing oil.” 

If you will write for my free 
booklet, ‘““Face Your World 
with Loveliness,” you'll find 
even more complexion help 
than there’s room for here. 
Write me at Dept. YAA-11, 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


CAMAYW {CALLED CALAY IN CANADA} IS A PROCTER & GAMBLE SOAP—10¢ A CAKE 
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no matter how innocent such an asso- 
ciation may be. I could not even have 
Viola come to our house—for Mother 
refused to receive her. 

The czarship had not affected my own 
sense of values, but through it Mother 
had attained a certain reflected impor- 
tance and this had opened up to her the 
door of the old, conservative, aristocratic 
Los Angeles-Pasadena Society, which is 
so exclusive it does not allow a single 
motion-picture person in its midst. 

I hated being dragged by Mother to 
the parties of these aristocrats, but 
Mother insisted it was I they wished to 
meet, not herself. And so I went and 
had to listen to their flatteries—for it 
seems I had become what is termed “a 
lion.” 


| eee however, I se- 
cured an evening away from work, from 
Mother and from Society, and I planned 
to spend it with Viola at her home. 

It was even necessary for me to es- 
tablish an alibi, for such a hotbed of 
gossip had grown up during the trial 
that every precaution had to be taken 
to keep it from being whispered by the 
world, by Society, and even, alas, by 
my own mother, that the Czar and Viola 
Lake were—what shall I say? It was all 
so false, so unjust, so humiliating! 

When I arrived at Viola’s home, great- 
ly to my surprise I was shown into the 
kitchen. And there Viola greeted me, in 
checked apron, ladle in hand, and ex- 
plained that it was the cook’s night out 
and she herself was cooking dinner. 

She made me sit and watch proceed- 
ings. To my amazement it was obvious 
from Viola’s every deft movement that 
she was a born cook. There was to be 
roast chicken with chestnut dressing, 
giblet gravy, asparagus, new peas with a 
sprig of mint, creamed onions and 
mashed potatoes, all chosen, prepared 
and cooked by Viola herself! And this 
was the girl whom the world called wild! 

Yes, Viola Lake was a woman, like 
other women. Here, in the kitchen—the 
heart of the home—her innate woman’s 
soul found outlet. This was the real 
Viola Lake. 

I smiled to myself and wished the 
scandalmongers could just see how we 
were spending the evening! 

Presently Viola’s aunt and chaperon, 
Miss Horsefeather, entered. She stated 
that she was going out to dinner and to 
the movies with the cook. Viola assented, 
but here I broke in. 

“Viola,” said I, “that is not exactly 
a good idea!” 

Viola, ever quick at “catching on,” 
said: “Of course not, Auntie Minnie! 
Ladies don’t go out with their cooks!” 

I wished Mother might have heard 
that remark. Viola was learning fast! 

Auntie Minnie, peevish and grumbling, 
had to go to the cook and break her 
engagement, and when she _ returned 
we sat down to dinner. Never have I 
eaten more delicious food! 

But Auntie Minnie spoiled the whole 
spirit of the meal. She was frantic 
about missing the movies. It was no 
ordinary evening, but a world premiére 
at Grauman’s Two-Million-Dollar Thea- 
ter, and she had never seen a Hollywood 
World Premiére. , 

I finally felt impelled to give Miss 
Horsefeather a good lecture. I told her 
that Viola had remained away from the 
premiére because it was not considered 
wise for her to be seen in a gay public 
place so shortly before her ordeal in 
court. And naturally, her own place 
was by Viola’s side. 

But Auntie Minnie hardly listened, 
and while Viola and I were doing the 


dishes she sneaked off alone to the 
premiére. She had no ticket, and no 
hopes of getting one at this hour, but 
she elbowed her way into the front line 
of the mob waiting outside the theater. 

She stood there in a seventh heaven 
of delight and watched the film stars 
arrive in their multicolored motors, and 
descend into the concentrated illumina- 
tion of twelve army searchlights. 

At the entrance of the theater hung 
the microphone through which the his- 
toric event was being broadcast to the 
wide-spread Radio Public. 

The Radio Master of Ceremonies was 
Walter Catlett, world-renowned come- 
dian. He stood by the microphone, to 
receive and introduce each star to fans 
listening in, breathless, all over America. 
A privileged wit, Catlett cracked jokes 
at the expense of world-famous folk. 

It was indeed a night of nights! And 
to Auntie Minnie, how different from 
Manitoba! 

Lilyan Tashman’s car made its way 
through the howling mob—stopped—and 
from it descended a Greek goddess, fol- 
lowed by Eddie Lowe, her husband. 

Miss Tashman’s cloak was tossed back 
off her shoulders and her shimmering 
gown clung to her like a thin covering 
of liquid veneer. The mob went wild. 

Catlett yelled into the microphone: 
“Who do you think is coming in now, 
folks, with her own husband? It’s 
Lilyan Tashman, the White Panther of 
Hollywood, the Belle of Belles. Folks, 
meet our Lilyan!” 

Miss Tashman stepped to the micro- 
phone, and with her perfect English 
enunciation, said, “Good evening, every- 
body! I do wish you were all here for 
this divine occasion. Good-by!” 

Then Lilyan gave Eddie a playful push 
toward the microphone, and he, in his 
boyish way, greeted fans far and near. 

“Hello, folks,’ said Eddie; “wish you 
could all see Lil!” 

The next car which succeeded in get- 
ting to the entrance was that of dainty 
Alice White. She was accompanied by 
her “best beau’—for the evening—Sid 
Bartlett. Cheers racked Hollywood Bou- 
levard as Alice descended. 

“Folks.” called Catlett into the micro- 
phone, “here comes little Alice White 
with that great fellow, Sid Bartlett! 
When better men are made, Alice will 
make them, won’t you, Alice?” 

Little Miss White smiled indulgently, 
stepped up to the microphone and spoke. 
“I am charmed to be with you all in 
spirit on this lovely evening.” 

Auntie Minnie was in heaven! More- 
over, she began to sense that she herself 
was a part of all this! To neighbors, 
right and left, she announced that she 
was the aunt of Viola Lake! Soon she 
had a little fan gallery of her own. 

The next auto to attain the entrance 
was the red underslung sportster of 
$am (for so he always writes his name) 
Hardy, that prince of good actors. His 
little Scottie dog accompanied him. 

$am was announced and greeted the 
fans. Then Catlett cried into the micro- 
phone that $am was accompanied by 
his “sweetheart.” 

Listeners-in all over America, on the 
qui vive to learn who $am’s sweetheart 
might be, had the amusing experience of 
hearing a vivacious bark as $am held 
his little pet up to the microphone. 

The incident gave Auntie Minnie a 
daring inspiration! If $am Hardy’s dog 
could be announced, why not Viola Lake’s 
own human aunt? She crushed her way 
to Catlett and told him who she was. 

Now the next car, with Ronald Colman 
and Mr. Goldmark, Viola’s employer, had 
been delayed by a woman who jumped 
on the running board, threw her arms 
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around Mr. Colman and then swooned 
from excess of emotion. 

So Walter Catlett was delighted to fit 
Auntie Minnie into the pause which this 
untoward incident had created. “Folks,” 
he said, “who do you think is right here 
in this very lobby? None other than 
Viola Lake’s aunt, Miss Minola Horse- 
feather. Minola—take the mike!” 

Quivering with excitement, Auntie 
Minnie stepped up to the microphone. 
And just then Mr. Goldmark, who was 
spending a fortune to keep Viola’s repu- 
tation unsmirched, descended from his 
car and heard Auntie Minnie announce 
to practically all America: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I am Viola 
Lake’s Auntie Minnie and I have come 
all the way from Manitoba to try and 
keep her out of this scandalous murder 
case. Don’t believe anything you hear, 
because Viola wouldn’t harm a fiy! 
Viola didn’t come tonight; she’s at home 
alone with her best beau, Elmer Bliss!” 

“Stop her!” yelled Goldmark, over the 
heads of the crowd, but he wasn’t heard. 

Auntie Minnie, proving herself by 
every word to be chief aid of Viola’s 
relentless Nemesis and a born micro- 
phone “hog” as well, went on: “The 
two of them are so sweet on each other, 
I thought I’d sneak off and leave them 
alone together. You know, two is——” 

By this time, Goldmark had reached 
her. He jerked -her away from the 
microphone and Auntie Minnie, not 
knowing Goldmark, thought she was the 
victim of another Hollywood kidnaping 
and started to yell for help. 

But Ronald Colman had now suc- 
ceeded in getting through the crowd to 
the microphone and Auntie Minnie, a 
brief moment before the center of at- 
traction, could have been strangled by 
Mr. Goldmark without anyone’s paying 
the slightest attention! Such is the 
fragile fabric of human fame! 

Mr. Goldmark managed to find his 
car, and when Auntie Minnie heard him 
give the driver her own address, she 
ceased remonstrating. 

Viola and I, all unaware that our inno- 
cent rendezvous had been broadcast with 
heaven knows what scandalous implica- 
tions, were doing nothing more “evil” 
than looking over her house. 

I was increasingly amazed at this 
child. In the library, for instance, were 
any number of books! And she told me 
that sometime she hoped to read every 
one. 

“Viola,” said I earnestly, “this is where 
you belong. Why have you allowed your- 
self to be led away from it?” 

“Because, Elmer,” she answered, tears 
welling into her eyes, “you are the only 
man I’ve ever met who ever tried to 
lead me toward a library!” 


1 POOR misguided 
child! I took her hand in mine. But 
at this moment a violent ringing of the 
bell called us to the front door. 

It was Mr. Goldmark, with Auntie 
Minnie. He pushed her into the hall 
and explained her outrageous conduct. 

I went cold all over! More material 
for scandal in the Barco Case! The 
czarship involved! I had been put in 
charge to enforce purity—and now an 
evil-minded world was saying the worst 
of me! My spotless reputation smirched! 

Goldmark issued an ultimatum. 
Auntie Minnie was to be returned at 
once to Manitoba. Shaking with sobs, 
she ran upstairs. 


Goldmark crisply accepted Viola’s 
apologies for her aunt, and hurried 
away. 


And then, while I was making my 
excuses preparatory to leaving, selfishly 
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thinking of myself, my career, my repu- 
tation, my social standing, Viola sud- 
denly fainted dead away. 

I rushed to her. She had broken 
under the strain at last! The revelation 
that she had brought trouble to me was 
too much for the little fragile thing. 
What a cruel, selfish beast I felt! 

I carried her into the library, put her 
on the couch and felt her forehead. 
It was hot! Her hands, too, were hot, 
but “first aid” had taught me in a 
fainting case to try to increase the 
circulation, so vigorously I rubbed her 
hands. At last I saw the blue eyes open, 
and she looked up at me. 

“Elmer,” she said softly, “forgive me!” 

“Forgive you, child? For what?” 

“T’ve made you so much trouble!” she 
said, tears flooding her eyes. ‘People 
are going to talk about you, and it will 
all be on my account!” She drew me 
down beside her. “I can’t bear to think 
that I’m causing you pain,” she sobbed. 
“TI think you’d better leave me.” - 

“Now, Viola,” said I, “don’t you worry 
about me. I can always win a battle 
against falsehood!” 
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She shook her head. “It isn’t that, 
Elmer,” she said, the tears now falling 
fast. “I’m afraid that I’m a hoodoo!” 

She appeared so helpless, so forlorn! 
I placed my arm bracingly about her 
frail shoulders. She looked up at me 
gratefully. 

“You're really better off without me, 
Elmer,” she went on. “I'll only bring 
you trouble and—and”—a sob shook 
her—“I love you too much for that!” 

“Viola!” I exclaimed. 

“If you go away—and never see me— 
they won’t have any excuse for telling 
lies about us,” she said. “It doesn’t mat- 
ter about me—but they mustn’t tell lies 
about you!” Then she smiled such a 
wan little smile! “You needn’t worry 
about me, Elmer. Even when your're far 
away, I'll always be what you want me 
to be—just out of memory of you!” 

“Viola!” I exclaimed. 

She kissed my hand, held it to her 
throbbing cheek, and I felt her slump 
helplessly into the hollow of my arm. 

Clutching more tightly at my hand, 
she snuggled closer, closed her eyes and 
said softly: “Now, you must go!” 


‘Shaken with the deep, 


The picture of leaving her alone, help- 
less, forlorn, flashed across my mind and 
stirred something primitive within me. 
overmastering 
exultation of the MAN who must protect 
his woman, I grasped her in my arms. 


* * * * * * 


When I left Viola’s house that night, 
the old Elmer Bliss was gone forever. 
The smug, narrow-minded Elmer Bliss 
who had evaded all reality and consid- 
ered himself strong for doing so. The 
Elmer Bliss who thought himself a cham- 
pion of The Better Things of Life—but 
who had spent his time and strength in 
fencing with vague and valueless ab- 
stractions. 

A strange exultation surged within 
me—the feeling of a broader humanity, 
a new understanding of human prob- 
lems, a strength to face any trial, any 
attack of any enemy, not as a bloodless 
Moralist, but as a HUMAN BEING! 

“Viola shall not fall!’ I repeated to 
the new Elmer Bliss, as I walked along 
under the pink light of dawning day. 
“T am a MAN—and I will save her!” 


The Fight for Viola’s Vindication in Next Month’s Cosmopolitan 


The Old Red Barn by Boo 


it and expects me to stand by and 
see Sally denied what she’s got a right 
to! Thought I was marryin’ somebody, I 
did, when I took Loom Pallafrey; thought 
I was goin’ to git up somewhere in this 
world! Now I got to stand by and see 
my daughter that’s a flower jest run to 
seed and turn to weeds, same as I did, 
‘count o’ him bein’ too stubbun to let 
her have her rightful oppatunities!” 

“Dear me,” I said. “Mrs. Pallafrey, you 
seem not to understand that in order to 
refuse to give a thing it’s necessary first 
to possess it. The village doesn’t at- 
tribute to your husband the character of 
a miser but the contrary. I’ve heard 
that in his youth he was accounted more 
than liberal with money and that he——” 

“Throwed it all away!” she interrupted 
fiercely. “Guess he did! Run away 
from college where his father put him, 
sailed all over the world, come back here 
after his father died, took the money 
that was left him and went travelin’ 
again, throwin’ the dolluhs around every 
which way; then come back home again 
and saw me and got me to be fool enough 
to marry him, when it was all spent and 
I didn’t know it! Sally was jest barely 
born when he begun goin’ out to that 
devilish barn and commenced his stub- 
bunness. But dun’t you tell me I be’n 
astin’ him fer sixteen year’ to give her 
what he ain’t got; he’s got it and I know 
he’s got it, and so would you if you 
knew as much as I do!” 

“But Mrs. Pallafrey, I’ve been told——” 

“I know what you b’en told! B’en told 
how he scrapes around the clam flats to 
git a little bit o’ ready cash. D’ I say 
he had actual money? No, I didn’t! 
What I says, I says he’s got what’d make 
money a-plenty to give Sally the op- 
patunities she’s entitled to! What he’s 
got in that devilish barn ain’t money 
but it could be made into money ’cept 
ter his stubbunness.” 

Her complaints of her husband were so 
often coupled with hints of some per- 
sistent engrossment of his in the “devil- 
ish barn” that I had long since made a 
natural inference. “But Mrs. Pallafrey, 
if he’s working on an invention——” 

“D’ I say ’twas any invention?” she 
asked sharply. ‘When d’you hear me say 
that’s what he’s got out there?” 

“Well, what has he got there, then?” 

But here her expression became stonily 


exclusive. “That’s as may be or may not 
be,” she said, and reverted in general 
terms to Sally’s deprivations, becoming 
as usual exhaustive upon that subject. 

Certainly she was exhaustive to me 
and I sighed heavily with relief when she 
had gone; yet I think it was then that 
I became aware of a curiosity about the 
character of Mr. Pallafrey and what 
preoccupied him in that old red barn. 

The structure itself was a familiar 
blot upon the landscape revealed by two 
of my upper windows, and I passed it 
almost daily in my coastwise strolls. 
Mrs. Pallafrey’s horse and wagon were 
not kept there, but in an unpainted 
stable of later construction attached by 
a covered passageway to the sorrowful 
old farmhouse. The red barn stood 
lonely in a field of rank grass, weeds 
and granite ledges, and it exhibited a 
singular feature: the whole upper ridge 
of the shingled roof had been removed 
to give place to a flat skylight. 

My cottage is upon a high ledge; from 
the upper windows just mentioned I had 
seen the glassy twinkle of the Pallafrey 
barn’s flattened roof, and had estimated 
what amount of leakage the skylight 
must shower down upon the interior in 
a northeaster. 

“Leak? My Orry, guess it does!” Jadd 
Meigs said, when I spoke to him of my 
surmise. “Built that skylight on the 
barn hisself, Loom did, and it must suit 
him; it’s b’en there uppuds o’ sixteen 
year’. Jest like crazy Loom Pallafrey to 
put a skylight on a barn! Never did 
do nothin’ the way nobody else in the 
world would. My Godfrey!” 

Then, somewhat to my surprise, Mr. 
Meigs inquired: “What you think he’s 
got in that barn? ‘You b’en livin’ right 
in that neighbahood goin’ on five sum- 
muhs now. What you think he’s b’en 
makin’ in there all this time?” 

“TI? I haven’t an idea.” 

“You hain’t? Well, it beats anythin’ 
I ever knowed or knowed tell of in these 
parts! He’s crazy, yes; but it ain’t no 
customary craziness, as you might say. 
What I mean, it ain’t the natural kind: 
a person in a reg’lar way 0’ bein’ crazy 
wouldn’t go padlock hisself in a barn 
with a skylight every day, year in year 
out—yes, and a good many nights, too. 
What’s he git at the spress office over 
t’ Green Habbuh? Packages! Even the 
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spressman over t’ Green Habbuh dun’t 
know what’s in ‘em. Must be somethin’ 
Loom sends away fer and buys with the 
money he makes by the clammin’ he 
does now and then—I bet his woman 
ain’t likely to give him a penny she gits 
out o’ gaddnin’! She might know what 
he’s got in that barn; guess she dun’t 
know too much and wun’t say what she 
does know. As fer Sally, the other young 
folks say she claims she dun’t know no 
more ’bout it than they do theirselves. 
Guess she tells the truth, at that! Well, 
suh, it’s suttinly a queeriosity.” 

“Yes,” I assented; “it seems to be. 
What do most of the people who know 
him best think he has in the barn?” 

“People who know him best?” Mr. 
Meigs repeated satirically, and laughed. 
“Ain’t nobody knows him best! Loom 
dun’t have nothin’ to do with nobody 
here nor no talk with ’em. B’en keepin’ 
that barn padlocked and barred all this 
time and with the windows blocked up. 
Hain’t nobody never got in there, either, 
not that there’s b’en tell of. Couple o’ 
boys sneaked out to Pallafrey’s one Hal- 
loween; pried out a board and peeked 
in with a flash light. Guess they was 
too scared to see anything; anyhow, they 
run all the way home and nobody hardly 
believed what they said. Said they see 
a snake with wings on it—one of ’em 
said he thought ’twas a pitcher of a 
snake with wings on it, but the other 
said ’twas a real one. Now what in the 
name o’ goodness could anybody make 
out o’ that?” 

Here Mr. Meigs spoke in a confidential 
tone. “Listen here! He ain’t never give 
nobody no satisfaction when they ast 
him a question; but it might be different 
with you, ’count o’ you bein’ in kind of 
a@ peculiar way o’ life yourself, as it 
might be, and the nearest neighbuh he’s 
got, besides. Why dun’t you ast him 
what he’s got out there?” 

“I? I’ve never even seen the man.” 

“What!” Jadd cried. ‘““‘Why, you’re the 
only livin’ soul he ever has a thing to do 
with! See you settin’ talkin’ with him on 
the rocks out front your cottage, myself, 
last night ’long ’bout moonrise.” 

“Good gracious!” I said. “So that’s 
Pallafrey!” 

I couldn’t easily have been more sur- 
prised than by this information that a 
casual acquaintance I had made during 
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Dear Dudget 


where do | put 


HERE REALLY ISN'T any place for it in 
ft hee budget. Yet it’s tremendously 
important to you—this saving that 
Fels-Naptha brings. For, you see, it’s a sav- 
ing that saves you! 


Youcould buy cheaper soaps, true enough. 
But what is the slight added cost compared 
to your own strength and energy? On wash- 
day, the thing that counts is not how much 
soap you get for your money—but how 
much soap-help. And Fels-Naptha gives 
you extra help. 

Every big, generous bar gives you extra 
help—the extra help of two active cleaners 
instead of one. Good golden soap and plenty 
of grease-dissolving naptha. So much nap- 
tha, in fact, that you can smell it. Side-by- 
side, this lively pair tackles your washing 
jobs—swishing busily through your clothes, 
loosening stubborn dirt and hustling it 
away —without hard rubbing on your part. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


this 


The washing is quicker and easier, whether 
you soak or boil your clothes, whether you 
use tub ot machine. And when it’s over, the 
clothes are a treat to see—clean, bright, 
sweetly fragrant. 

Because Fels-Naptha doesaway with hard 
rubbing, it saves your clothes. It saves your 
hands, too. And though all soaps naturally 
do their best in hot water, you'll find that 
Fels-Naptha works excellently in lukewarm 
or even cool water. 


Your‘grocer sells Fels-Naptha. In single 
bars. In handy 10-bar cartons. Next wash- 
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saving ? 


day, discover this bargain in value. And 
whether or not you keep a budget, remem- 
ber—Fels-Naptha saves you! 


SPECIAL OFFER—Whether you have used 
Fels-Naptha for years, or have just now decided 
to try its extra help, we'd like to send you a 
Fels-Naptha Chipper. Many women who prefer 
to chip Fels-Naptha Soap into their washing 
machines, tubs, or basins, find the chipper hand- 
ier than using a knife. With it, and a bar of 
Fels-Naptha, you can make fresh, golden soap 
chips (that contain plenty of naptha!) just as you 
need them. Mail the coupon with four cents in 
stamps enclosed to help cover postage and we'll 
send you this chipper without further cost. Here’s 


the coupon—mail it now! © 1031, FELS aco. 


FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. C.—1-31 


Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper 
offered in this advertisement. I enclose four cents 
in stamps to help cover postage. 


Name. 


Street 


City. State. 
| Fill in completely—print name and address 
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my first summer at Cobble Reef was with 
the projector of mystery. I’d been fish- 
ing from the rocks one day, and, turning 
a cornering edge of low cliff, came upon 
a fellow fisherman of my own unadven- 
turous kind. He was long, thin, gray, 
with the fine type of New England face 
probably best to be defined as Emer- 
sonian—a thought-worn, pensive man in 
appropriately shabby apparel—and I 
supposed that, like myself, he was a sum- 
mer sojourner in these parts. He had 
responded with quiet amiability to my 
greeting; we spoke of fishing and the 
weather, and I passed on. Subsequent 
meetings of the same kind had -taken 
place during that summer and the next; 
but in my third season at Cobble Reef, 
when we met from time to time, our 
conversations enlarged in topic and we 
sometimes fished together for several 
hours, with accompanying desultory talk 
of a friendly but impersonal nature. 


So IMPERSONAL and 
general was this talk, indeed, that al- 
though we had formed an agreeable 
friendship I never even wondered what 
the man’s name might be and remained 
under the vague impression that he was 
a stranger in Cobble Reef. During this 
fourth season our meetings had been 
somewhat more frequent; nevertheless, 
on the evening before the revelation of 
his identity I was rather surprised to 
see him walking along the road that 
passed my cottage. 

I joined him; we sat upon a ledge 
over the sea, watching the rise of the 
moon and talking of its supposed craters, 
until my companion rose rather abruptly 
and said that he should be “getting 
back.” Then I perceived for the first 
time that his quarters must be some- 
‘where not at all remote; but no faintest 
suspicion entered my mind that he could 
be Mrs. Pallafrey’s long-berated hus- 
band, “crazy Loom Pallafrey,” Pallafrey 
who had kept a secret under a skylight 
for sixteen years—and still kept it there! 

...I1 walked back to my cottage after 
my interview with the storekeeper, and, 
by coincidence—my thoughts being fixed 
upon the Pallafrey family—I encoun- 
tered Sally by the way. She was strolling 
toward the rocks with a companion, a 
loutish big youth of the village, Lem 
Begley, and their state was visibly one 
of mutual absorption, not to say affec- 
tion, their arms being linked in a man- 
ner that permitted a clasping of hands. 

Aware of my observation, Sally said 
“Flo!” indifferently, in the village man- 
ner, not detaching her hand from Lem’s 
as they walked on toward some selected 
nook among the rocks. Their condition 
was too plainly that in which lovers 
encase themselves away even from the 
closely surrounding world and maintain 
embraces upon park benches or in rail- 
way trains, dealing death to romance in 
the breasts of the disregarded spectators. 
An emotion so little reticent as young 
Sally’s visibly was could not long re- 
main unknown to people about her; I 
wondered how it would fit into the ambi- 
tion of her mother and what Mrs. Pal- 
lafrey would say to it. 

Mrs. Pallafrey herself informed me 
upon the point the following morning; 
she had been saying a great deal to it 
already, with an agitation that repeated 
itself as she talked to me. 

“Tryin’ to be as stubbun-crazy and 
crazy-stubbun as her father is! Spent 
half the night cryin’ and abusin’ me 
’count o’ what I done to that lummix 
when I caught ’em dawdlin’ up the lane 
after moonrise, and her not home fer 
supper at all! Give him a good slappin’, 
I did, ‘fore I got through with him! 
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Drug her home and told her I’d chain 
her up in the house like Mrs. Klebber 
done her half-wit son if I ever caught 
her with Lem Begley again. Every time 
I s’ much as said his name, she’d squawk 
like I was murderin’ her! As if I didn’t 
have trouble enough, my Godfrey! with- 
out her tryin’ to take up with Cobble 
Reef trash and ruin the last chance o’ 
what I b’en workin’ my life out fer ever 
since the day she was born! If this ain’t 
a hell’s old world I dun’t know any!” 

She concluded her outburst with that 
passionate cry; then, to my astonish- 
ment, put out both her hands in a ges- 
ture of appeal to me. “Listen! I b’en 
fair to you in all my dealin’s; I never 
made a cent off o’ you that you didn’t 
git good value fer it. Why wouldn’t you 
be willin’ to help me?” 

“I? What in the world could I——” 

“Yes, you could!” she vehemently in- 
terrupted. “Sally’s got it bad! It’s took 
and come on her ’count of her age, that’s 
all; but when it takes a-holt on some 
girls like that they dun’t know what they 
do! They think they’re actin’ o’ their 
own will; but they jest might’s well be 
a dead fish run in and out by the tide, 
and when the spell’s over and they come 
to, maybe with a baby and maybe with 
@ no-’count lummix of a man like Lem 
Begley to cook and wash fer and take 
orders from, they better be a dead fish! 
As sure as there’s a spire on the 
church, I’d rather take Sally over to 
the sand pit and shoot her, and I told 
her so a hunderd times last night! 
Think you can reason with a girl in 
that stew? No more’n you could reason 
a man with two broken legs to git up 
and run. She’s got to be cured of it 
same ’s if ‘twas t’buckalosis, and .they 
ain’t no cure fer what she’s: got ’cept 
jest one. That’s to be took away and 
have somethin’ put in her mind that 
wun’t leave no room in it fer that big- 
foot, gruntin’ lummix. You know any 
other cure fer what she’s got ’cept the 
one I say?” 

“No, I’m afraid not; but——” 
“But nothin’!” Mrs. Pallafrey 
“What I b’en toilin’ and moilin’ 
waitin’ fer all these years? 
I guess! 


cried. 

and 
You know, 
You think she hain’t b’en 
waitin’ fer the same thing? Well, she 
has! She’s knowed every minute of her 
life there was somethin’ big waitin’ fer 
her away from here if she could only git 
to it. Knowed ’s well ’s I do she’s wuth 
her weight in gold to them big show 
people, if she could git a mite o’ train- 
in’ and give them jest one peek at her. 
Now she’s jest at the age when it’d 
be her last chance to git the trainin’, 
’cause if it didn’t come now it might be 
too late, and here, right at the minute 
when it’s got to come or never, she gits 
this moo-cow sickness! What’d cure her 
of it and what’d take that big-foot’s 
place in her mind if I could git her away 
from Cobble Reef? Why, jest that very 
same thing her and I b’en waitin’ fer all 
her life; it’d come straight back on her 
if I could git her fur enough away from 
big-foot and show her the chance to git 
what she’s entitled to. ’Tain’t goin’ to 
cost you nothin’ to help me do it.” 

“But Mrs. Pallafrey——” 

“But nothin’!” she cried again, and the 
roughness of her manner and her words 
carried no offense. The crisis in the poor 
woman’s emotions was but the projection 
of the crisis now arrived in her life and 
her daughter’s; in her conviction both 
she and Sally desperately stood to gain 
all or lose all upon the next turn of 
affairs. “I got to git that money now,” 
she said. “There ain’t but two ways, 
and one of ’em’s got to do the work. 
It'd be all right if Loom’d die—I b’en 
breakin’ my back a good long time 


keepin’ up twelve thousand dolluhs in- 
surance on him—but the trouble is, Loom 
dun’t die! The time’s come when he’s 
got to open up his barn and you got to 
help me make him do it. Wait! Dun’t 
say, ‘But Mrs. Pallafrey,’ to me again.” 

“But how in the world could I——” 

“You could wait till I tell you, couldn’t 
you?” she inquired. “Listen! I didn’t 
never cal’late to tell you what’s in there, 
‘cause I thought you'd be more likely to 
be one o’ them that’d pay admission 
to git in to see it if you didn’t know s’ 
much ‘bout it. That’s the way the 
money’d be made—sellin’ tickets fer ad- 
missions to git in to see it. There 
wouldn’t be a soul in miles around but’d 
pay as high ’s a dolluh to see what’s 
in that barn; then take all them sum- 
muh people up and down the coast, 
they’d come here in their automobiles, 
‘cause they’ll go anywheres to see queeri- 
osities. Jest look at that old Rimmick 
house:on the Green Habbuh road and 
how they pile in there to goggle at them 
antiques and queerios, payin’ seventy- 
five cents a head. Why, soon ’s it gits 
talked about that Pallafrey’s barn is open 
at a dolluh a head—I wun’t charge ’em 
a cent less!—look what I’d take in ’fore 
Labuh Day! Look at Mel Burgess and 
Lon Perry: took thutty-five dolluhs in 
jest one Sunday up t’ Long Beach with 
nothin’ on earth but a dead shark in a 
tent! If a dead shark’s wuth that much 
to look at, how much you think people’d 
pay to git a good peek at the pitcher in 
Pallafrey’s barn?” 

“Picture!” I said, staring. “You're tell- 
ing me that your husband has been 
working for sixteen years on a picture?” 

“You wait! I ain’t tellin’ you too 
much and I guess maybe I couldn’t if 
I wanted to, ’cause I hain’t got the 
powers. ’Sides that, I hain’t never see 
it but tuh-three times in a hurry, when 
I got track o’ where he hid the keys; 
but I got sense enough to know it’s one 
o’ the biggest queeriosities in the world. 
You ever hear of a pitcher up’ards 
o’ two hunderd feet long? Guess not! 
Cut out the whole inside o’ that barn, he 
did, and the pitcher runs round all four 
sides of it ‘cept jest where the front 
doors is. You ever hear of a pitcher a 
man kep’ paintin’ on fer sixteen year’, 
and the only other lick o’ work he done 
in all that time was clammin’ to git 
money fer paint and brushes? Guess 
not! Why, there’s people in this neigh- 
bahood that’d pay a dolluh jest fer the 
infamation it was paint and brushes in 
them packages he’s b’en walkin’ to 
Green Habbuh fer all this time! Got all 
the sailcloth the pitcher’s painted on 
right at the start, he did. Guess you got 
the idea by this time what I want you 
to do, hain’t you?” 


No» I SAID, although 
I did vaguely and uncomfortably begin 
to understand what she wished me to 
do. “No—no; I can’t say I——” 

“You do, too!” Thus, abruptly and pas- 
sionately, she once more cut short my 
defensive murmurings. “You know what 
I want! He ain’t had two words with 
nobody ‘cept you since ‘fore he begun 
that pitcher. You’re the only livin’ soul 
on this earth he ain’t shied away from 
if they s’ much as looked at him! You 
could do it! You could git him to turn 
that pitcher into money that’d save——” 

“No, no! I can’t possibly think of it!” 

“You can!” She leaned toward me, 
shaking a forefinger warningly at me; 
her eyes, staring into mine, were strange 
and bright. “You be careful! How do 
you know what you might be doin’ to 
somebody if you said you wouldn’t do it? 
You can’t tell! Dun’t you refuse me; 
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English aud American fseaulics 


entrust their flower-like skin 
to this same sure care.... 


Lady Buchanan Jendine 


HAT is your taste in beauty? Do you 

prefer the pink and white and gold of 
English blondes . . . their eyes of larkspur blue 
and skin like rose leaves? 


Or are you loyal to the dazzling galaxy of 
charms our own America offers... blonde, 
brunette and Titian beauties, gay, grave or 
demure... with exquisite skin that is delicate 
as apple blossoms, creamy as magnolia bloom, 
lily-pale or warmly tinted as a tea-rose? 

Famous American and English — beauties 
agree in this: they all use Pond’s .. . because 
these four delightful preparations assure the 
perfect cleansing and protection that are es- 
sential to preserve their flower-like skin... 
keep it always radiantly fresh, fine, smooth 
and clear. 


Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr. declares: “One 


Lady Louis Mountballen 


Yokel Alor 


can keep one’s skin lovely with just those Two 
marvelous Creams, the fine Tissues and the 
invigorating Tonic.” Lady Violet Astor says: 
“Pond’s makes our skin look younger and 
younger each year—a wonderful service!” 


Pond’s Method is so delightfully quick that 
lovely young Lady Buchanan-Jardine says: 
“It is at once easy, satisfactory, complete.” 


Piquant, laughing Mrs. Gifford Pinchot II 
says: “‘Just the four steps of Pond’s Method, 
followed every day, will keep one’s skin ex- 
quisitely smooth and clear.” 


“Pond’s is wonderful!” charming Mrs. 
Anthony J. Drexel, Jr., sums up the universal 
enthusiasm. Lady Mountbatten also is de- 
voted to Pond’s Method . . . you, too, should 
follow the one, two, three, four famous steps! 


Mrs Gifford Pinchol n 
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Mrs Cornelius Vanderbilt sn. 


| Mes Anthony GDeencl sa. 


During the day—first, for thorough cleans- 
ing, amply apply Pond’s Cold Cream over 
your face and neck, several times and always 
after exposure. Pat in with upward, outward 
strokes, waiting to let the fine oils sink into 
the pores, and float the dirt to the surface. 

Second—wipe away with Pond’s Cleansing 
Tissues, soft, ample, super-absorbent. (Peach 
color and white.) 

Third—pat cleansed skin briskly with Pond’s 
Skin Freshener to banish oiliness, close and 
reduce pores, tone and firm. 

Last—smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
for powder base, protection, exquisite finish— 
use it wherever you powder, face, neck, 
shoulders, arms, back. Marvelously effective 
to keep your hands soft, white and unchapped 
through the winter. 


SEND Io¢ FoR Ponp’s Four PREPARATIONS 
Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. N 


112 Hudson Street . . . . . New York City 
Name____ 
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dun’t you do it! You give Sally her 
chance. You let her live and let me 
live by gittin’ that man to do what he’d 
ought to, at last. ‘You say you will! 
You promise me! Promise me!” 

Her voice had become hoarse; her 
whole body was shaking and tears shim- 
mered across that strange bright stare 
of hers. A man and helpless, I said 
that my effort would of course be of 
little avail; that it would naturally be 
one bringing great embarrassment upon 
myself; but that I would try to do any- 
thing I could to help her—I consented to 
open the subject with Pallafrey. Upon 
this, she oddly gripped my elbows with 
her hands, a gesture of gratitude and 
also of most premature relief, I thought; 
and then, she turned and strode out to 
her old gray wagon. 

I looked after her as she sat, stoop- 
shouldered, driving down the stony road, 
and my thoughts concentrated upon 
the uncivilized ruthlessness with which 
she had extorted the promise from me. 
I had thought Mrs. Pallafrey a pathet- 
ic sort of nuisance, slightly interesting 
as a pastoral specimen of the type more 
common in the city—the mother disap- 
pointed by her own failure to dazzle and 
determined to enjoy a. vicarious life, 
emanating bedazzlement by proxy from 
the brilliant career of a daughter—and 
I was naturally aware that specimens of 
the type will sometimes go to lengths in 
Obedience to the inward driving. What 
now made Mrs. Pallafrey suddenly more 
interesting to me—terribly interesting, 
for I realized that she could be terrible— 
was precisely what forced me to be a 
participant in her affair; I realized the 
lengths to which she was prepared to 
go, and I couldn’t take the chance of a 
responsibility, through inaction, for Pal- 
lafrey’s being poisoned. 

After all, I thought, why shouldn’t she 
have her way? Pictures are usually 
painted with an accompanying idea, 
even with an accompanying hope, that 
people will some time look at them; and 
she wasn’t far out of the way in feeling 
that a painting sixteen years in produc- 
tion and of such dimensions as Palla- 
_frey’s would be regarded by a great 
many people as a curiosity worthy of 
admission fees. There was a plausibility, 
too, in her thought that he might listen 
to the suggestion if it came from a 
friendly acquaintance. 


i HE wouldn’t and held 
out, a nervous conscience might later 
impel me toward the réle of “angel” for 
Sally as a last resource; but this would 
be a philanthropic pose in a cause for 
which I had no real sympathy. I couldn’t 
well afford it; besides that, I had an en- 
tirely heartless disinclination to pay for 
Sally’s “trainin’” and her exhibition to 
“big show people.” I bestirred myself, 
therefore, to devise a means of bringing 
the matter before Pallafrey as decently 
and yet as diplomatically as possible. 

But it was he, not I, who brought up 
the subject and thus opened the way for 
me. For several days I haunted the 
sprayed rocks without encountering him; 
then, on a windless, still evening, as I 
came out to the veranda after dinner, 
a long and meager figure appeared 
against the panel of sky above the steps 
and I recognized it as Pallafrey’s. 

He responded rather absently, I 
thought, to my greeting, declined to 
smoke but accepted a chair, and for 
some moments we sat looking out over 
the sea. Then he asked abruptly, “What 
made you take to writing?” : 


“Good gracious!” I exclaimed. “What 
makes anybody take to it?” 
“Yes,” he said gravely. “That’s what 
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I mean. It’s the same as asking why 
children make mud_ pies, isn’t it?” 

“I’ve often been afraid so!” 

“No,” he returned, refusing to echo 
this proffered lightness of tone. “Bee- 
thoven made music, Donatello made 
statues and Velasquez made pictures for 
the same reason that children make mud 
pies. The important thing is to know 
that reason.” Here Pallafrey seemed 
to peer at me through the dimness. “I 
felt I'd have to talk to you about it. 
You may have heard that usually I don’t 
talk to anybody about anything?” 

“Well, I—I—ah——” 

He turned his face from me and again 
looked out over the sea. “There’s no 
need for you to feel any embarrass- 
ment,” he said quietly. “I think you 
couldn’t well have been in Cobble Reef 
very long without hearing that I’m in- 
sane. I think that even your purveyor 
of vegetables——” 


“. 
N.. No, indeed!” I 
said hastily. “Mrs. Pallafrey never——” 

“I think so, sir,” he interrupted, with 
the same undisturbed, quiet gravity. 
“T came here tonight to tell you that I 
know why you write and why children 
make mud pies and why I do what I 
do. I discovered it more than sixteen 
years ago, and I’ve never told anybody. 
One reason for my silence has been 
that my discovery wouldn’t make any 
difference to anyone or to anything any- 
how; and another has been that I haven’t 
happened to be in contact with anybody 
who’d be interested enough to under- 
stand. Meantime, I haven’t thought of 
anything else and therefore haven’t 
had anything else to say; so I’ve said 
nothing. I could hardly say anything of 
real importance to your purveyor of 
vegetables, for instance, could I?” 

Again, in my embarrassment, I was 
able to produce no coherent reply. 
“Well, I——” 

“Never mind,” he said. “It’s necessary 
to speak of her; but I can’t bring myself 
to give her a better definition, and I 
might as well mention that I am not 
lacking in a kind of gratitude to her. 
In a fashion, it’s to her that I owe my 
discovery; I shouldn’t have made it if I 
hadn’t first made the horrible one that 
I’d married her. You see, I’m obliged 
to be personal with you because I 
couldn’t easily avoid divining how per- 
sonal with you she’s been.” 

“My dear Mr. Pallafrey!” I exclaimed. 
“Please be as personal as you like.” 

“Yes; it seems to be needful,” he said. 
“I’m sixty this month; I was past forty 
when I had the shock that set me to 
thinking—I mean the shock of discover- 
ing that I’d bound myself for the rest of 
my life to a dreadful intimacy with a 
clump of shapely flesh, a mechanism 
operated only by the terrible heritage 
we call instinct. I’d been such a mecha- 
nism myself during the process of that 
binding; but I would be one no more! 
I asked myself why I had been a mech- 
anism. I had not made myself one; 
I had not made myself at all. Something 
or somebody external had produced the 
mechanism that was I. Well, there’s 
evolution; it was easy to trace the 
mechanisms that had produced me—to 
go back to the first animal life in slime 
and behind that to the gases of the suns. 
It was plain, of course, that I was an 
incomparably higher form of mechanism 
than my ancestral ones in the slime; 
evidently, then, evolution would go on 
producing higher and higher forms in- 
finitely. The word ‘infinitely’ meant 
something startling: it meant the pro- 
duced mechanisms would cease to be 
mechanisms; would ultimately become 


gods. With this, I began to think of two 
other matters—eternity and art. It was 
natural for me to think of art, and I’d 
spent a year at Julien’s in my middle 
thirties; the word ‘infinitely’ compelled 
me to think of eternity. Our thoughts 
are habitually naive; we usually think of 
eternity as all before us, the future, in- 
stead of what’s infinitely behind us as 
well; but I succeeded in comprehending - 
the eternity of the past. You'll bear in 
mind, will you, though, that I was think- 
ing of both eternity and art?” 

“Yes, Mr. Pallafrey; I’ll try to.” 

“Do you remember the important thing 
Camille Flammarion said of eternity?’ 

“Tm afraid not.” 

“Flammarion said that since eternity 
stretches infinitely into the past it fol- 
lows that all things to be accomplished 
in the eternal future must already have 
been accomplished in the eternal past. In 
brief, everything that can happen has 
happened. Flammarion was not the first 
to see this immense truth, and I am not 
the first to see that a man a million 
years hence will have become a god. 
Very likely I’m not even the first to see 
that inevitably, in the eternity of the 
past, gods were evolved. What did 
they do after they became gods? I asked 
myself. Well, I couldn’t be sure what 
all of them did; but in art and in the 
making of mud pies by children I per- 
ceived what one of them did. He made 
this universe. You see how art proves 
that?” 

“No,” I said. “I’ve never thought of 
art as a proof of anything.” 

“Haven’t you?” He turned toward me 
and began to speak with more em- 
phasis. “Art proves man’s impulse to 
create; evolve him high enough and 
he’ll create not a statue but a universe. 
Such a god necessarily projected this 
universe out of himself; his very im- 
pulse in creating it must have gone into 
it, so that all the life in it would itself 
have the urge to create life. That urge, 
so irresistible, produces in its own like- 
ness the urge to create likenesses of 
life—art, I tell you—the Venus of Syra- 
cuse and the mud pies in a child’s back 
yard! You may call the mud pies 
decoration, ‘self-expression,’ interpreta- 
tion of pies, comment upon pies, or reve- 
lations of pies; but I tell you they are a 
revelation of the god, because they are 
produced by a part of the universal crea- 
tiveness he put forth when he created. 
Now, follow me! A million years or 
more of the eternity of the future will 
lift a man into a god—a god with that 
creative urge—and you see what he will 
do? He will project his own universe.” 

“But it’s an endless chain, Mr. Palla- 
frey,” I protested. ‘“It’s——” 

“It’s a chain of gods, then; not of 
pitiful mechanisms,” he _ interrupted 
quickly. “Let me tell you what happened 
to me when I decided that I’d been a 
mechanism too long—and too horribly! I 
said to myself, ‘I will at least be a god in 
little! I will unleash the creative urge 
that comes to me from the god; I am 
too weak a god to project a universe—I 
will project the likeness of a world. It 
will be only a likeness; but it will be my 


creation, and I shall be its god!’ You 
understand what I did?” 

“Well, I’ve heard that you-——” 

Once more he interrupted me. “Ah, 


you’ve heard! You’ve heard from your 
purveyor of vegetables that I began to 
paint a picture and have ever since gone 
on painting it! She’d call it a ‘picture,’ 
of course, and so might you, for all I 
know, if you saw it! Let me tell you that 
to me it is a world. What world? Why, 
this one, since I’m so little of a god that 
I can only make mine in the likeness of 
the one the god put me on! But no 
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Ayo 


DR. FABRICIUS, head of famous Diakonissen 
Hospital, Vienna. (Left) Dr. Fabricius examines 


X-ray of the intestines. 


When poisons collect 


here, health suffers. Yeast keeps intestines clean. 


Eating yeast every day 


strengthens the muscles of the intestine” 


EXPLAINS THIS NOTED HOSPITAL HEAD 


OU know you cannot correct consti- 

pation with violent cathartics... 
with weakening, habit-forming: laxative 
drugs and pills. Permanent relief from 
internal sluggishness demands a gentler, 
more sensible course of action. 


For this extremely unpleasant trouble 
means a weakened condition of vital in- 
ternal organs. The delicate mechanism of 
your intestines must 
be “toned up”... 
strengthened to carry 
away the daily ac- 
cumulation of poi- 
son-breeding wastes. 


It is very simple to 
accomplish this, to- 
day. Here is the 
method famous 
physicians advise, in 
the words of Dr. 
Josef Fabricius, the 
celebrated Austrian 


© 1930, Standard Brands Incorporated 


medical teacher and hospital director: — 

“For preventing and curing constipa- 
tion,” Dr. Fabricius states, “physicians 
all over the world are securing the best 
possible results from fresh yeast. Its 
daily use will strengthen the muscular 
action of the intestines . . . promote thor- 
ough elimination . . . regulate digestion.” 


Why not discover what eating Fleisch- 


(Left) Miss Avis Granzow, 
Highland Park, Mich., 
writes: “I am no longer 
troubled with constipation 
—thanks to eating yeast.” 


mann’s Yeast will do for you? Why not let 
it rid you of the headaches and complex- 
ion troubles, the unnatural tiredness and 
indigestion which constipation causes? 


Add Fleischmann’s Yeast to your diet, 
today! And send for booklet. Standard 
Brands Inc., 691 Washington St., N.Y. C. 


READ WHAT NOTED DOCTORS SAY:— 


Dr. Jouannes Weickset, celebrated German au- 
thority, reports: “I have prescribed fresh yeast for 
a large number of my patients suffering from dis- 
turbances caused by constipation.” Dr. Faroy, 
Paris digestive specialist, says: “Fresh yeast in- 
creases gastric and intestinal secretion.” 


They guard HEALTH with YEAST! 


Many of the people you know owe 
vigor and health to eating 3 cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast every day. 

Try it!~either plain or in a third of 
a glass of water (hot or cold), or any 
way you like. Eat it before or between 
meals and at bedtime. Each cake is 
rich in vitamins B, Gand D. At gro- 
cers’, restaurants and soda fountains. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is fresh yeast—the only kind that benefits you fully. Eat 3 cakes a day! 
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doubt he, a great artist as I am a little 
one, did the same thing and projected 
his universe in the likeness of the one 
in which he himself had evolved. Do 
you suppose I don’t guess from her in- 
terminable, racking chatter that she’s 
been to you about this world of mine? 
She’s asked you to persuade me to put 
it on show, hasn’t she?” 

Rather breathlessly I seized the oppor- 
tunity he thus made for me. “But Mr. 
Pallafrey, it’s not such an unreasonable 
idea. I’m sure you’ve painted something 
of immense interest, and after all, if 
one’s expressed a great idea, imparting 
it to others is more or less an obligation.” 


I s iT?” He rose from 
his chair, and his voice was louder than 
it had been, and harsher. “Hasn’t your 
own writing yet taught you how little 
and to how few you can ‘impart’ any- 
thing? Do you think I can ‘impart’ my 
world to Jadd Meigs? You haven’t the 
faintest idea of what I’ve painted!” 

“No; I confess I haven’t.” 

“Then let me tell you it isn’t the world 
that Jadd Meigs sees! Let me tell you 
it’s a hideous world, because it’s the 
world as it is—frightful as all things are 
frightful when they’re in early process 
of construction. Aren’t half-built houses 
ugly? Aren’t embryos? I tell you my 
world shows the mechanisms of rich 
women posturing to make other rich 
women envious of jewelry, with germs 
already dragging worms after them into 
the smiling mouths; it shows million- 
aires waist-deep in opening graves and 
* blowing yellow bubbles; it shows com- 
munists clutching for power, with the 
bullets already entering their breasts; 
it shows men worshiping themselves for 
the little engines they have built to 
hurry and deafen themselves with; it 
shows crowds screaming at one another, 
fighting to spill wine from the casks and 
to save it; it shows murder for the sake 
of sacred images, liquid fire in the 
laboratories, lovely children devouring 
dead animals—ah, I’ll tell you no more 
of what it shows! As little of a god as 
I am, I’m too decent a one to let my 
embryo world be known as it is! If I 
had made a universe instead, one that 
turned out completed gods—a_ great 
celestial thing all beauty and——” 

He broke in upon himself with a shout 
of protest. “Never! You ask me to ex- 
hibit my dreadful world for the sake 
of sending out a shapely mechanical doll 
to exploit its own shapeliness? Never!” 

His agitation had so increased that, 
realizing I dealt with a man not normal, 
I said, “Now, now, Mr. Pallafrey! It’s 
nothing to let yourself get upset over. 
It’s for you to decide, of course; I only 
meant to suggest that you think the 
matter over. You might conclude that, 
after all, it may have a beneficial aspect.” 

“I might?” he said in a gentle voice, 
suddenly quieted. “Do you think so?” 
Then he startled me by uttering a bitter 
laugh, passed me and descended the 
steps; but paused to speak from the path 
below. “As I knew she’d been to you I 
thought it incumbent upon me to offer 
you an explanation. I see you don’t 
understand. No! Don’t say you do!” 
His long arm lifted and waved in a 
gesture to check my protest. 

“No; of course you don’t understand. 
I’m not finding fault with you for 
that, mind. You mustn’t think I’m so 
stupid as to blame mechanisms for being 
mechanical. Even the weakest of the 
gods isn’t weak enough to blame anybody 
for anything. But I think there’s an im- 
pression I could leave with you. You 
won’t understand it and I’m not ask- 
ing you to understand it; it’s only an 
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impression I’d like to put upon your 
thoughts. It’s this: a god who could 
make only the terrible fetus of a world 
that I’ve made would destroy it ten 
thousand times over before he’d let it 
be seen! Don’t you know that the god 
who projected your world would hurl the 
other planets upon it and disperse it 
into fire and dust if this were all he 
could make of it? I tell you——” 

But here, aware that he was once more 
being betrayed into unseemly vehemence, 
he cut himself short. “I mustn’t trouble 
you,” he said mildly. “I’ve really never 
meant to trouble anybody. Good night.” 

I could only echo his farewell as he 
turned and merged with the darkness of 
the unlighted road. The “impression” 
he had wished to leave upon me was deep 
enough to make me uneasy, heaven 
knows! Mrs. Pallafrey had as much 
chance to make money by exhibiting the 
undiscovered moons of Jupiter as she 
had to get her heart’s desire out of the 
red barn. Moreover, she wasn’t the kind 
of irresistible force that lets an im- 
movable body remain in its path; she 
would do something about it, and, under 
stress of the Begley threat to her long 
ambition, she would do it soon. 

I was assailed by the fear that I ought 
to act to prevent a tragedy; yet I couldn't 
say to Mrs. Pallafrey, “Don’t poison 
your husband, especially as you probably 
won’t get the insurance money if you do!” 

As a matter of fact, my distressed im- 
agination dealt more with axes, which 
appear in the legendary lonely murders 
of that strip of coast as the favorite in- 
strument in final scenes of domestic 
emotion. I did Mrs. Pallafrey an injus- 
tice; she was not so maladroit, and I 
could not have proved, nor can I prove 
now, that she did what she did. 

She set the red barn on fire the second 
night after Pallafrey had come to my 
cottage. I had seen neither of them in 
the meantime; but of course she had 
discovered from him that my feeble ef- 
fort with him had been of no avail. 
Probably she hadn’t counted much upon 
my persuasion, but had pressed me al- 
most as a forlorn hope that should at 
least be tried before she chanced the 
desperate step. This step, however, was 
taken with a success that seems ironic, 
since she made one vital miscalculation. 

I’d gone to bed, had read there for half 
an hour, then had extinguished the lamp 
and begun to drowse, when I heard the 
moderate but annoying clangor of the 
bell in the little schoolhouse belfry, half 
a mile away. Becoming pettishly aware 
of a pinkness upon my eyelids, I sat up, 
found the room aglow from the two 
bright windows that looked toward the 
Pallafrey barn, and I understood what 
Mrs. Pallafrey had done. 


A: COBBLE REEF there 
is no piped water; when I reached the 
desolate rosy field a dozen shouting vil- 
lagers were trying to form a line to 
the distant pump behind the farmhouse, 
though they might as well have passed 
thimbles as buckets from hand to hand. 
The whole fabric of the barn seemed to 
be just fire—a great flame lashing up at 
the dim smoke high overhead. 

“She’s gone!” a fisherman said, as I 
ended my run and stood panting beside 
him. “Them old dry pine planks might 
jest as well b’en soaked with kerosene. 
Burned like it right from the start!” 

To my mind, his reference to kerosene 
was just then a grotesque coincidence. 
Some yards away Sally was jumping up 
and down, screaming, her hands held 
over her eyes, while her mother ran from 
one man to another, gasping imploringly, 
“Save him! My Godfrey, ain’t nobody 


goin’ in there to save my husband? Ain’t 
nobody even goin’ to try to save him?” 

“Loom’s in there, all right,” the fisher- 
man rumbled to me. “See him myself 
jest when I clumb the fence. She was 
out in the lane yellin’, ‘Fire! Fire! Fire!’ 
and I see him come out the house on a 
run, a-wavin’ his arms but not makin’ 
a sound. Them front doors was already 
on fire, but looked to me like he jumped 
right straight through ’em! Maybe eases 
her some to make that to-do ’bout savin’ 
him—by Orry, there ain’t much left o’ 
Loom to save, by this time!” 

He was mistaken. At that moment 
Pallafrey was still alive, and, even as the 
fisherman spoke, was revealed to us. A 
section of the barn wall fell outward, 
and through the aperture in the flaming 
shell we saw a dreadful figure, itself 
aflame, in passionate action, dragging at 
a great violent-colored strip of canvas 
that was miraculously not yet blazing. 

I saw that the figure dragged this last 
strip not away from the hottest blaze 
but toward it, and, beholding that 
final spasm of effort, I comprehended 
Mrs. Pallafrey’s miscalculation. She had 
thought that her husband would die to 
save his picture; she would never under- 
stand that he destroyed himself to make 
sure that the last shred of it should 
perish. He succeeded, and so served her 
purpose as well as if she had known his 
motive; Pallafrey went down, flaming in 
the flame of the final vestige of his world. 


... One afternoon last spring, not long 
before my day of departure for Cobble 
Reef, I went to a “talkie theater” to see 
and hear’ Salda Palafrida in “Moths of 
Flesh,” which the billboards proclaimed 
“the mightiest effort of her supreme 
career.” Of course I knew beforehand 
that Salda Palafrida, at some point in 
the development of “Moths of Flesh,” 
would undress, her undressing having 
been profitably a pleasure to her enor- 
mous “public” in all her previous might- 
iest efforts; but I was not prepared for 
the setting of “Moths of Flesh.” 

Salda Palafrida must have chosen it 
herself, and for some of her scenes must 
have carried her company, her director 
and other equipment to Cobble Reef, 
that very spring. The undressing took 
place just out of reach of the slapping 
salt water and upon the very ledge where 
I had first beheld Salda Palafrida’s 
father pensively fishing. When Salda 
came out of the water, in the “talkie,” 
she was in a poetic frame of mind. She 
wrapped herself, so to speak, in a shawl 
of gauze, extended her beautiful arms and 
addressed the ocean. 

“O sea!” she said. ‘Sea of my Dreams, 
I have lost the Man of my Dreams, 
my Dream Boy. O sea, if you were a 
god you would give my Dream Boy back 
to me again!” 

Listening to Sally’s canned voice and 
its tinny raptures when the ocean, thus 
implored, promptly displayed the lost 
lover swimming ashore from a wrecked 
seaplane, I thought of a deity unlike 
this obliging one—yet, except for the 
other that was in my thoughts, there 
would have been no Salda Palafrida at 
all, but only a stoop-shouldered Mrs. 
Lem Begley wielding a hoe, most prob- 
ably, a few hundred yards from where 
Salda now clasped Mark Carroll to her 
silken chest. It was for this happy and 
flamboyant atrocity, then, that Pallafrey, 
poor god in little, had been made to 
perish in the conflagration of his world! 

But I remembered what he had said 
to me that last time I ever saw him: 
“You mustn’t think I’m so stupid as to 
blame mechanisms for being mechanical. 
Even the weakest of the gods isn’t weak 
enough to blame anybody for anything.” 
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et your tooth paste PAY for 


your family’s 


tooth brushes 
E.., member of a 


family, dentists say, should use at 
least two tooth brushes a year— good 
ones. You can buy six of the famous 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes with 
that $3 a year you save by using Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste at 25¢ instead of 
dentifrices in the 50¢ class. 


Where can you match this value 
for 2 5¢ P 


Some people are so old fashioned as to think 
that it is necessary to pay 50¢ or more for a 
quality dentifrice. We hope you are not one 
of them. 


If you are, we ask you to try Listerine Tooth 
Paste at 25¢. Give it a thorough trial; a 
month at least. During this time compare its 
results with those of any dentifrice of any 
price that you have ever used. We are willing 
to wager that you will become a regular user 
of Listerine Tooth Paste. 


More than a million people, once wedded to 
high priced dentifrices, have discarded them 
in favor of this new one with its outstand- 
ing quality and its sensible price. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is made by the 
makers of Listerine—proof indeed of its 
merit. In it are the most modern of 
cleansing and polishing agents. They are 
harder than tartar and so remove it. But 
they are softer than the precious enamel 
and therefore cannot harm it. 

Soon after you begin to use this denti- 
frice you will note how remarkably clean 
your teeth appear—how the enamel on 
them glistens. You will be conscious, 
too, of a fresh, healthy feeling of in- 
vigoration in the mouth such as you as- 
sociate with Listerine itself. 

Incidentally, at 25¢, Listerine Tooth 
Paste accomplishes a saving of approxi- 
mately $3 a year per, person over denti- 
frices of the 50¢ class. Distinctly worth- 
while when the family is large. Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


LISTERINEz 


ISVd HLOOL 


The makers of Listerine Tooth Paste 


recommend 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 
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to, until I can see something with my 
own eyes. 
Your loving Mother 
P.S. Don’t have that pipe around if 
your father comes to see you. I’d never 
be able to convince him after that. 


N. Attleboro, Mass. 
June 29th, 1910. 
Stopping at the Wamsutta Hotel......$2.00 
Fare from: Portlan Gis ssisssccsiscssessscassssscaneess 3.45 
LYRIC THEATER 
No.1. Brown and Farlardeau 
No.2. La Belle Leonora (Illustrated 
Songs) 
No.3. The Three Pattons 
No. 4. Jack Donahue 
No.5. Geo. W. Cooper 


Dear Mud: 

I was sorry you was worried about me 
in Portland. Everything turned out fine 
and if it didn’t I’ll have the dough soon 
to get out of any kind of a jam. 

Enclosed please find key to one 6-room 
house, at 165 Medford Avenue, three 
doors from Mrs. Shea’s place and twice 
as classy. When you go up to look it 
over tell Dad not to trip over that Iron 
Dog on the Lawn if he’s still drinking. 

Yes, Mud, it’s all yours and I’m en- 
closing a receipt for $500.00, the down 
payment I put on the place. So you see 
you won’t have to worry about coming 
on to Attleboro, I beat you to it. I went 
into Boston last night and closed the 
deal. Now let your Mrs. Shea shoot off 
her face about what she’s got. It’s got 
it all over her place. 

The way I figure it now, you and Dad 
can take the top floor, and I’ll have the 
ground floor, so I won’t annoy anyone 
when I come in late. We can fix Walter 
and Joe up in the cellar somewhere and 
they can have the time of their lives. 

And now all I’ve got to do is sit back 
and wait for that mail from Mexico. 
Pretty soft, eh, but I figure I had it com- 
ing and it shows there is a little justice 
in this world after all. 

What a laugh that was you handed me 
about Helen. Why, everyone knows that 
the Indians.are a primitive people; that’s 
what she calls it, it means they’re like 
little children. What would a kid like 
that know about the laws of any country? 


Piso thing, I’m 
living at the Wamsutta Hotel here (In- 
dian for something), and I’ve got three 
rooms, and I’d like to see any house de- 
tective bother me now. Besides, she isn’t 
even on the same floor. You may be right 
about Waterhouse hanging around but 
it won’t do him a bit of good because 
when a woman turns on you it’s one of 
the saddest things in the world. 

I was going to get a trunk but I 
won’t be able to do it now until the 
check gets here. I put that money on 
the house, and I bought Helen a little 
bracelet for a couple of hundred dollars 
and I told her I’d get her something 
good in a few days. It’s a funny thing 
with an Indian, you can’t tell when 
they’re pleased or not. Her face didn’t 
change any at all when I handed it to 
her but I know how she must have felt. 

This is a big jewelry town and I hope 
I get my money while I’m still here. I’d 
like to get some cigarette cases made up 
for the chorus of that Stock Burlesque 
Company at the Howard. I ought to get 
a pretty good price on 16 of them. 

One thing I’ve made up my mind I’m 
not going to let this thing get the best 
of me; I kid around with acts on the 
bill and act just the same as one of them. 

This seems to be a nice little bill, not 
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very strong but there’s nothing there 
that gets on your nerves either. The 
opening act Brown and Farlardeau has a 
great finish. They play the chorus of a 
song and this fellow Brown stands out 
there with a cigarette; first he flips it 
off the back of his hand into his mouth, 
then he drops it on the floor picks it up 
with his heel and puts it back in his 
mouth. By this time the end of his 
cigarette is pretty wet and for a finish he 
flips it up against the proscenium and 
it sticks there. They tear down the house. 


‘ee La Belle Leonora 
stays at this house all the time. She 
sings illustrated songs in a very sincere 
way and one of them called “Grand- 
mama” was too much for me; I had to 
run right out of the theater again. A 
fellow by the name of Cooper closes the 
bill. He’s a colored boy, but a prince. 

Well, Mud, I’m throwing a little party 
in my suite for everybody on the bill and 
I have to go out and get some refresh- 
ments. Write me right way and let me 
know how you like the place, and keep 
your eye out for some good Louie Quince 
furniture. You may have to take a run 
into New York to get the kind of stuff 
I've got in mind. Love, 


Your son Jack 
XX—Kisses for you. 

P.S. This town is very famous. It’s 
the place where they make those little 
rings that squirt water in your eye when 
you look at them. 


Charlestown, Mass. 
July 1st, 1910. 
Dear Johnny: 

I wish you wouldn’t write home about 
people like that Brown. Little Joe has 
been trying to do all those tricks with 
cigarettes and has them stuck all over 
the ceiling. 

We went over to that house and I can’t 

say you used very good judgment. Of 
course, it’s alright, but how long do you 
think that woodwork would stay white 
with your father chewing tobacco? 
- Another thing, there’s entirely too 
many rooms for a woman of my age to 
be taking care of every day. But if you’ve 
already paid your money out I suppose 
there’s nothing else to do. There’s noth- 
ing wrong with our furniture, there’s 
nothing nicer than red plush. 

I don’t see why you should need a 
whole floor to yourself or why you should 
want a private entrance. I hope you 
don’t think you could come here and 
flaunt your fast women in our faces. 

I can’t imagine who built that house, 
but he certainly didn’t know his business. 
How could a man make a mistake like 
building two bathrooms in one house? 
That space could certainly have been 
used for something more useful. 

All I can see is more work for myself, a 
lawn to be taken care of, snow to be 
shoveled off in the winter, and no one 
around the house with gumption enough 
to do it, but me. I don’t see how you 
can feel so bad about some silly song 
about a grandmother, and yet let your 
own mother slave her life away. 

What right have you got to spend 
$200.00 on any woman, or even $2.00 for 
that matter? Just to think, enough 
money to have the children’s adenoids 
taken out, to say nothing of all the other 
things we all need. And you can’t tell 
me that one person would take three 
rooms in one hotel. 

I don’t believe that woman is on an- 
other floor. Not only is she there but 
she must have all her relatives with her. 


I warn you again for the last time that 
she and that man are up to some scheme. 
The reason she didn’t say anything when 
you gave her that bracelet, she was prob- 
ably counting on getting all your money - 
and was speechless when’she found out 
you'd put the rest of it on the house. 

I don’t claim te be-any mind reader 
but I can certainly see where you’re 
headed for. I don’t see how you figure 
you have so much coming to you. You’ve 
only been working a few weeks and with 
all the scrapes you’ve been in, you’re 
lucky you're still alive. You'll find out 
what that woman knows about the laws 
of this country, you mark my words, and 
Indians may be like simple little children 
but not the kind you find in vaudeville. 

The least you could have done while you 
had a little money would have been to 
have got yourself a trunk, and while 
you’ve got anything left you could get 
me one of those rings that squirt water. 
I haven’t had one since I was a girl. 

Your Mother 


Rutland, Vt. 
July 3rd, 1910. 
Stopping at the Berwick. America 


Tips (none) 
GRAND THEATER 
No.1. Le Claire and Sampson (Wire 
Act) 

No.2. Sing Fong Lee (Girl assistant 

very cute) 

No.3. Jack Donahue 

No. 4. Shorey-Campbell (Sketch) 

No.5. Feature Pictures (Between 

Love and Duty and Back 
to Boarding) 
Dear Mother: 

I need you like I never needed you 
before. If I could only forget about show 
business and come home and tell you my 
troubles, but what’s the use of talking, 
I can’t get away from my public. So I 
guess I'll have to write it but believe me 
it’s going to take a lot of courage. 

Listen, Mud, would you feel so terrible 
bad if you didn’t get that house just yet? 
Besides, you were right, it would be a lot 
of work for you to look after all those 
rooms. I’m just beginning to realize, 
Mud, what a smart woman you are; 
there’s no doubt now in my mind where 
I get my ability from. I’d be a whole 
lot better off if I’d listened to you. 

You had that Waterhouse’ guy and his 
wife figured out alright. The way I feel 
right now I haven’t got any more faith 
in anything. 

You know how I’ve been counting on 
that check from Mexico—well, there ain’t 
going to be a check, that was just a 
frame-up, too. But I’d better tell it to 
you just the way it was pulled on me. 

That last night in Attleboro I was up 
in my room with Wanda. I wanted to 
get one more reading before I left town, 
and I’m right in the middle of it when 
someone knocks on the door and in walks 
Waterhouse. With that the dame jumped 
up and ran into the next room. I thought 
it was funny but I didn’t say anything. 

“Well,” he said when we were alone, 
“what’s the idea? Just how long do you 
think this can go on?” The girl had told 
me herself that she was all washed up 
with this guy, and I only thought he was 
her agent, anyway, so I said, “Listen, 
Waterhouse, you’re through, so why not 
take it like a man? Wanda and I don’t 
want to do any more business with you.” 

So he came back with, “Since when 
can you speak for my wife?” “Since when 
is she your wife?” I said, getting ready to 
grab him. “Well, suppose we bring the 
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In Spain ..- beauty experts insist 


on olive and palm oils 
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to keep that schoolgirl complexion 


Specialists in beauty culture — more than 
20,000 of them, the world over—agree on 
this one way to keep skin lovely. 


Tejero advises you: “Massage a fine lather 
of Palmolive into the skin — so — rinse it off 


with refreshing clear water—to icy-cold tem- 4 
perature. There! that leaves the skin smooth, 
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fresh and lovely.’ 


TEJERO, whose beautysalon 
is visited by many of the most 
important women of Spain. 
At right is shown the facade 
of Tejero’s establishment. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR 
Broadcast every Wednesday 
night —from 9:30 to 10:30 p.m., 
Eastern time; 8:30 to 9:30 p. m., 
Central time; 7:30 to 8:30 p.m., 


Mountain time; 6:30 to 7:30 
p.m., Pacific Coast time—over sta- 
tion WEAF and 39 stations asso- 
ciated with The National Broad- 
casting Company. 
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SEILER, of Geneva, Swit- 

zerland — who joins 23,723 

beauty specialists in_recom- 
mending Palmolive. 


ON’T think, just be- 
cause mature is so 
kind to sunny Spain, that 
q the lovely Spanish senoritas 
can afford to neglect their 
complexions. Tejero, the 
well-known Barcelona 
beauty specialist, will tell 
you otherwise. 

With the Spaniard’s fiery spirit, he becomes 
indignant when his smart clients don’t follow 
his advice. “How dare you mistreat your 
complexion,” he storms, “when it is so easy 
to use this twice-a-day treatment?” 


Advised by more than 20,000 specialists 


You know the treatment to which he refers. 
It is stressed by more than 20,000 beauty spe- 
cialists—the world over. Before all else they 


Evidence of that schoolgirl com- 
plexion is found over and over 
again in the olive-tinted, warm 
color of the lovely S panish senorita. 


emphasize the need of a pure soap and water 
for foundation cleanliness. And every single 
one of them considers Palmolive best. 


In 16 countries, women are told to “keep 
that schoolgirl complexion” by the daily use 
of this vegetable oil soap. 


Simply massage a fine lather of Palmolive 
and warm water into the face and throat. 
(Don’t use hot water—that is apt to redden 
and irritate sensitive skin.) Rinse with warm 
water, then colder and colder. Use that as a 
basis for makeup. Never fail to observe this 
rule of cleanliness before retiring. 


P.S. Because Palmolive is so inexpensive 
it is the natural choice of experts as a bath 
soap, too. It protects 
sensitive skin from 
irritation. 
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lady out and ask her,” and he calls her 
and out she comes, with that “I didn’t 
know it was loaded” look on her face. 

Well, anyway, she admits she’s his wife 
alright. And then he asks me if I knew 
what I could get for bringing a woman 
across a state line for immoral purposes. 
That was the tip-off. I knew then that 
they had me framed, so to make it short 
I said, “Alright, Waterhouse, I get your 
point. How much do you want?” “How 
much have you got?” he says, and I told 
him, “Nothing at all till my check gets 
up from Mexico.” 

“Quit your clowning!” she yelled. “How 
much money have you got now?” “No, 
this is no time for fooling,” says her part- 
ner. “You know you can get ten years 
for what you’ve done.” I told him I was 
telling the truth and asked him to wait 
for a couple of days till I got my lottery 
money, and then I got the real big shock. 

“Listen,” he said, “you haven’t got any 
money coming from Mexico, you big sap, 
that was just a gag the bartender and 
I framed on you in Portland.” “Yes,” 
said Wanda, “we even had those tickets 
printed, so you’d better kick in some- 
thing now, or he’ll call the cops.” 

Well, by this time I was pretty sore 
and disgusted so I told them to call the 
cops. I guess they saw they couldn’t bluff 
me and they finally went out and I 
haven’t heard anything since. But what 
a setback! Imagine working for $18.75 
for these three days again when I was 
paying that a day for my suite last week! 

There’s no use now, we'll have to lose 
the $500.00 I paid down on the house. We 
couldn’t stand the rent on my salary. 
Just think, $10,000 right through my 
fingers. And to show you how things 
break when your luck is bad, I just got a 
letter from my agent, Mr. Church. He 
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was the guy that was in Adrienne’s room 
when I called and he tells me he’s through 
handling my business. But I could swear 
he doesn’t stutter when he talks to you 
in person. 

That rat of a newspaper guy did hear 
about a few things in Portland and the 
way they write it up makes me look bad. 
At least you’d never figure I was just a 
fellow trying to protect his rights. 

I’m so disgusted I can’t write any more 
now. I don’t even feel like keeping my 
date with that little Chinese girl on the 
bill. But believe me, I found out one 
thing and from now on I’m going to do 
everything just to please you. 

Your devoted son, Johnny 


Charlestown, Mass. 
July 5th, 1910. 
Dear Son: 

You needn’t tell me about what that 
newspaper said in Portland. I have it 
right here. Your Cousin Fred sent us 
the clipping and I’m so mortified I don’t 
know what to do. 

And here we’ve all been counting on 
moving into that lovely little house and 
now you’ve gone and upset all our plans. 
J wouldn’t mind so much if we hadn’t told 
that Mrs. Shea all about it. Of course I 
wasn’t fool enough to think you were 
going to get any money from Mexico but 
I don’t see why you should try and de- 
ceive your poor old mother. 

I think you were very lucky to get off 
as easily as you did. No one would have 
played such a dirty trick on a person 
without a good cause. What right have you 
got to be annoying other men’s wives? 

I don’t doubt that you told her some 
cock-and-bull story about all the money 
you had or she wouldn’t have wasted her 
time on you in the first place. Although 
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if she was any kind of a mind reader she 
should have known that you were lying. 
I doubt if that girl was even an Indian; 
I used to know a man named Goldberg 
when I was a girl and he posed for all 
those statues of Indians around town. 

When I think about the whole thing it 
just sickens me, and every time I think 
of that lovely white woodwork I could 
cry. And right in the same breath you 
tell me how sorry you are about my feel- 
ings, you tell me you’re going out with a 
Chinese girl now. I don’t think even 
your Grandfather Donahue would have 
done a thing like that, with all the stories 
they tell about him. I’m enclosing a poem 
called “East is East and West is West” 
and if you take my advice you'll read it 
and go by it. Joe says you’ll probably be 
doing an act with her next, and you can 
call it Mr. On Too Long and Miss Bow 
Too Low. Probably it’s not original but 
we all thought it was very funny. 

Your father took on something terrible 
when he found out he couldn’t retire, 
but of course it gave him another excuse 
to get drunk again. However, I will say 
this for your father, he’ll stick up for 
his rights whether he’s right or wrong. 
He found out who you gave that money 
too for the house and he got it back, so 
at least we don’t have to lose that. 

I’ve taken the money, and I’m going to 
pay up some of your debts around here, 
and keep a little something for myself 
for what I’ve laid out on you. If there 
is anything left I’ll hold it for you. If 
Mr. Church is through with you I can’t 
imagine what’s going to become of you 
now. It’s just as I always knew you’d be 
right back on our hands. 

Your loving Mother 

P.S. You will have to sleep with Joe. 

THE END 


No One Man by Rupert Hughes continuea trom page 59) 


cloudy in the codes, but I am still so 
much interested in you that I—well, as 
we lawyers say, I’m intervening.” 

Nep had kept herself braced for an 
accusation based on Colson’s story. When 
it did not come, she murmured: “Didn’t 
Colson’s message make it all clear?” 

“Colson’s message? Colson? DoI know 
him?” , 

“Oh, the man at the Jacksonville 
Beach Hotel.” 

“Jacksonville Beach Hotel?” 

“Quit parroting my words! 
Speak out.” 

“I have spoken out. At great length. 
But I don’t know what you're saying.” 

“The man who telephoned the story 
about me from Jacksonville!” 

“What story? Your mother said you 
expected to stop at Jacksonville on your 
way to Aiken. But she didn’t mention 
anything happening there. What did 
happen?—if it’s any of my business.” 

Nep’s heart began to race. Her lungs 
opened and gulped a deep and redeem- 
ing breath of relief. She was overswept 
by the incredible beauty of the fact that 
Colson’s knowledge had not yet filled 
Palm Beach. Perhaps he did not know 
anybody in Palm Beach. Perhaps he 
had not recognized her. Perhaps he had 
simply assumed that Stanley McIlvaine 
was out on a little excursion that was 
none of his affair. Perhaps he had been 
too kind and tolerant to tattle. What 
a noble gentleman Colson was! 

She was silent so long in her revelry 
over her safety that Sturgis supposed her 
silence to be a rebuff to his curiosity. 
He said: 

“Whatever it was that happened to 
you and your friend Colson in Jackson- 
ville, the main thing is that you are 


Go on! 


safe home again and MclIlvaine isn’t 
with you. So I’m going to ask you some 
things. The first one—don’t answer if 
you don’t want to; I won’t tell anybody 
if you do answer, but—well, are you 
married to McIlvaine?” 

“No.” 

“Praise the Lord! Well, then, are you 
still engaged to him?” 

“No.” 

“Thank heaven! Now, perhaps, I can 
beg you to—well, is there any chance 
of—of your taking me back?” 

“You ask me that after the shameful 
way I treated you?” 

“I love you more than ever; for I 
realize that it was your big heart that 
made you turn to McIlvaine when he 
threatened to kill himself if you didn’t. 
It was wonderful of you, and I realized 
it when I woke up from the daze of find- 
ing myself out in the cold. Then I be- 
gan to think that it would be a frightful 


‘mistake for you to throw yourself away 


on a man merely because he threatened 
to kill himself if you didn’t. I wanted 
to tell you that it was probably pure 
bluff, whether he realized it or not. I 
wanted to tell you so many things! But 
I couldn’t find you. And now I’ve found 
you, and—now I’ve told you. 

“You're free, you say. Then why not 
come back and let me try to make you 
happy? If you say you won’t, I won’t 
promise to do away with myself. I 
won’t do anything about it at all except 
that I'll feel I was never meant to be 
what I’ve never deserved to be, the 
luckiest man in the world.” 

“You’re luckier than you realize, Joe.” 

“You mean that you’ll take me back?” 

“Oh, no! I mean just the opposite. 
You’re lucky because you’ve escaped me.” 


Nep wondered at her own impishness. 
She had made a fool of herself and had 
escaped every penalty. She had per- 
mitted herself to incur suspicions the 
mere whisper of which would make her 
a laughingstock and a disgrace to her 
name. She had escaped that punish- 
ment. And now something compelled 
her to drag it down on her own head. 

She could not comfort herself with 
any idea that it was a fine sense of 
honor, of good sportsmanship and fair 
dealing, candor and frank confession, 
that prevented her from taking advan- 
tage of her good fortune, and of this 
superb gentleman whom she admired 
and longed for more than ever she had 
admired or longed for any man. 

She would not flatter herself or even 
do her own soul justice where self-praise 
was involved. She put her motive down 
as simply more of her hopeless foolish- 
ness, her inability to do the wise, safe 
thing when there was an unwise, ruinous 
alternative. She blurted out the truth: 

“Joe, I was in Jacksonville, or near 
there, with Stanley McIlvaine. We met 
outside this town and drove up together. 
I spent the night with him in a hotel. 
As we were leaving this morning, an old 
friend of his, a classmate—Colson, his 
name was—saw us, and heard the clerk 
speak of us aS man and wife, for we 
had registered as ‘Mr. and Mrs. Jones.’ 
I was sure Colson would blab, and I 
came home to face the music. Now do 
you see how lucky you are to escape me?” 

She could hear Joe’s heavy breathing. 
He panted like a dying man, stabbed to 
death. She was consumed with an im- 
mense wonder that he cared so much. 
Her hands wanted to go out and touch 
him, caress him timidly, but she made 
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Cleansing 
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toothpastes and their action 


American Chemical Institute; American Institute 
Chemical Engineers; awarded Grazelli Medal, 1920; 
Author Manual of Industrial Chemistry; Director 
Department of Industrial Chemistry, Pratt Institute. 


HEN a distinguished scientist 

like Dr. Allen Rogers announces 
without reservation that one dentifrice 
is vastly superior to all others, the world 
wants to know his reasons. And he 
gives them. Conclusive, scientific rea- 
sons. Backed by painstaking, impartial 
laboratory research. 


Colgate’s has no equal. Very well, 
why? It is a matter of low surface ten- 
sion, as Dr. Rogers explains. ‘“The sole 
purpose of a dentifrice is to give the 
teeth and gums a complete cleansing. 
It must, therefore, have the ability to 
get into the crevices between the teeth 
and remove the decaying foods. 


“A tooth paste that has a low surface 
tension is the one that gives the best re- 
sults. My tests indicate that Colgate’s 
gives these desired results.” 


Nothing need be added to that con- 
vincing statement from one of the coun- 
try’s recognized authorities, 


25¢ 


The price is impor- 
tant—butthe quality 
—not the price—has 
held Colgate leader- 
ship for 30 years. 


But if one should ask further scien- 
tific proof of these facts, there are such 
noted scientists as Dr. Hardee Cham- 
bliss, Dean of the School of Sciences, 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C. ; 
Dr. Henry Leffman, noted lecturer at 
leading universities, author of many 
books on scientific subjects, and scores 
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and render expert opinion — and their 
individual researches agree entirely 
with those of Dr. Rogers. 


More people use Colgate’s on dental 
advice than any other dentifrice today. 


COLGATE, Dept. 
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Grand Central Post 
Office, New York. Please send a trial tube 
of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, with 
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Dr. Rogers is head of the Department of Industrial 
Chemical Engineering, Pratt Institute. 


His tests on 
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not only to the public but to scientific circles as well. 


Dr. Rogers says: 


“‘My tests reveal that Colgate’s 
Tooth Paste produces the lowest 
surface tension. Since surface 
tension determines detergent or 
cleansing action, it follows, there- 
fore, thatas a cleansing dentifrice, 
Colgate’s has no equal. 


“The sole purpose of a dentifrice 
is to give the teeth and gums a 
complete cleansing. It must, there- 
fore, have the ability to get into 
the crevices between the teeth and 
remove the decaying foods. A tooth 
paste thathasalowsurfacetension 
is the one that gives the best results. 
My tests indicate that Colgate’s 
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them keep to the wheel instead and 
caress that with a wasted tenderness. 

She wished that he would condemn 
her, or go away and leave her to the 
despondency that was smothering her. 
Then he said the most unexpected thing: 

“Tl kill McIlvaine for that.” 

“Kill Stanley? Why? It wasn’t his 
fault. I made him go with me.” 

He laughed at that. “It’s like you to 
try to save his yellow life again.” 

“No, no, Joe! Honestly! You'll never 
believe it, of course. I’m almost ashamed 
to tell about it. But nothing happened 
at all. Stanley was so—he’s awfully good. 
I’m glad of it now.” 


Base glad somehow 
made her want to cry and she half 
sobbed: 

“IT can’t tell you how glad I am of it 
now, though I admit I was—I was 
ashamed of it then; ashamed of not 
being as—as attractive as I thought I 
was. But Stanley was thinking of me 
and—my reputation—and babies and all 
that. But me—you see, I was afraid to 
marry him without knowing him better— 
as a husband. I didn’t want to go to 
Reno—follow the crowd to Reno, you 
know—so—so I insisted on a week—a 
week by ourselves together. 

“Stanley didn’t want to go; but I made 
him. Then he got conscientious—when 
we were alone. Ard I—I had eaten a hot 
dog and some fish or something—I nearly 
died. I wanted to—but I was saved from 
—from what they call ‘worse than death’ 
by a hot dog! A hot dog! Isn’t that 
rich? I’m glad, though. I don’t expect 
anybody to believe it. But I—I—I was 
sick—oh, so sick!—and that was all that 
happened: I got sick. 

“But the next: morning—we ran into 
that man Colson. I’m just the same Nep. 
I’m as good as I ever was—which isn’t 
saying much. I’m an awful rotter any 
way you look at it. But I’d have been 
worse only for a hot—a hot—a hot dog!” 

She was weeping away merrily now, 
with her face on the steering wheel. 

There was something, there is some- 
thing in a woman’s sobs when they are 
helpless and sincere that beats up an 
irresistible music in a man’s heart and 
sends his arms out to embrace her. In 
a moment Joe Sturgis was huddling Nep 
into his bosom, where she hung limp and 
shaken as if flogged. 

The rhythm of her weeping set up a 
kind of sobbing laughter in his own 
throat. By and by she was still. 

Then he thought that all was well and 
tried to lift her chin so that he could kiss 
her briny lips. He managed this, but 
she shook her head, wailing: 

“There’s still that man Colson, Joe! 
There’ll always be that man Colson.” 

“What doI care? If he makes a sound, 
Ill break every bone in his body. IT’ll 
look him up and tell him so.” 

“That wouldn’t do any good. If he’s 
ever going to speak you could never 
stop the story. And nobody would believe 
the truth. There are some true things 
that nobody could even ask anybody to 
believe. Denying them is almost worse 
than admitting them. Oh, I’m a fool 
any way you look at it. I’m finished!” 

“Then if you’re such a fool, perhaps 
you’ll marry me. And if you’re finished, 
T’ll take the remnants.” 

“You’re only making yourself as big a 
fool as I am.” 

Which was perhaps as wise as anything 
could be. These little foolish women 
often utter wisdoms incomprehensible to 
the wisest men until long afterward. 

Having won Nep back so easily after 
losing her so easily, Joe felt no fear that 
he might as easily lose her again. He 
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triumphed in the return of the prodigal 
betrothed and nothing marred his victory 
until he suddenly realized that she was 
almost dead in his arms. 

Her life of intense physical activity 
enabled her to endure strains that would 
have prostrated a farmer’s wife, but she 
had overtaxed even her almost indomi- 
table strength. She had in the last forty- 
eight hours gone through nearly all the 
emotions that a woman can feel and she 
had gone through a lot of each. She was 
drained. She faltered: 

“You’d better drive me home, Joe. I’m 
all in. I couldn’t turn the wheel even.” 
“Forgive me, you poor little lamb!” 

He slipped from the car, went round to 
the other door and squeezed in. She 
lay against his shoulder half asleep till 
they reached her house. 

Then she gathered herself together for 
the next ordeal. She accepted his gentle 
embrace and his good-night kiss and 
marched to the door in a smnambulism. 
Joe found a chauffeur to put up her car, 
and went his way exulting. Nep did not 
speak to the butler who let her in. Her 
luck held so well that it even took her 
family out of the way. They were all at 
another of their unending club dinners. 
Nep’s maid had to be contented with a 
faint: “Get me to bed. I’m dead.” 


The next morning she realized how 
well it was to be renewed in strength, 
since the future was still to be faced. 
She dimly recalled the new pact with 
Joe Sturgis: he would be coming round 
to confirm it before noon. There was 
Stanley McIlvaine to be disposed of still, 
and doubtless he, too, was refreshed for 
more trouble. And that man Colson was 
still on the horizon. 

He had not struck yet. Or had he? 
Perhaps the story had merely been de- 
layed in getting started. Perhaps it was 
on its way now. Perhaps Joe had heard 
it at last and had decided that he could 
not face it. Perhaps when he came 
round he would ask to be released from 
the engagement. And a good thing, too! 
What a horrible thing this marriage busi- 
ness was, anyway! One man forever! 

She cast drowsy eyes about her room. 
It was all her own. Her hours were her 
own. Her bed was her own, all of it. 
Her bathroom was all her own. She was 
in her sanctuary. Darkened against the 
hightide of the forenoon sun, it was like 
a grotto of silks and linens. 

How womanly it was in its luxurious 
informalities! A man in here would be 
like a bull in a china shop. .For her to 
go to any room of his selection would 
make her a—a cow in a Spanish arena. 

She laughed sleepily at her own silli- 
ness. She stretched and yawned and 
sprawled and hoped that Joe would join 
Stanley in the discard. Let him chuck 
her and break the engagement himself. 
Anything to be free! She almost hoped 
Colson had set the story afoot. It would 
keep men away from her. What if they 
did say that she had carried on a scan- 
dalous intrigue with Stanley McIlvaine? 
The joke would be on the gossips, for 
she had been innocent as—as—as any- 
body ever was who was absoinnolutecent. 

She chuckled at her own stupor. In 
the insane twilight between sleep and 
waking she could not even think articu- 
lately. She sank back into complete 
oblivion, pleasantly remembering the dear 
old story of the little chorus girl who was 
asked what she would do if she had a 
million dollars and who answered that 
she would sleep alone. Well, Nep had a 
million dollars, or her father had—same 
thing—why—she was gone! Where? 

One may choose to sleep alone, but 
one may not always dream alone. And 
when at last Nep woke it was from a 


honeymoony scene—not with her plighted 
husband-to-be, but with Bill Hanaway. 

Bill had a persistent way of sharing 
her dreams—not by invitation or appoint- 
ment as Peter Ibbetson met the Duchess 
of Towers. Bill just crashed the gate— 
crashed the ivory gate. And there was 
no way of keeping him out. His conduct 
was most—well, it was most Bill-like. 

Was one responsible for one’s dreams 
and one’s conduct in them? If not, why 
was one responsible for one’s acts when 
awake? Who was ever really awake? 

Of course, Freud said startling things 
about dreams. Or so she had heard. She 
had never read him. Besides, as she got 
it, he said that dreams of white horses 
or staircases or something meant some- 
thing suppressed or something. But she 
never dreamed of white horses or stair- 
cases or vague things. She never sup- 
pressed anything. She dreamed of things 
going on as if she were awake. And some 
of them needed no interpretation. They 
were all too plain. 

But why Bill? Was it his dominating 
personality? Of course, he did not dom- 
inate; he only tried to, and then sulked 
when she disobeyed him. He tried to 
domineer and couldn’t—not in real life. 
But in the dream realm—whew! . 

She had to stare hard at her room to 
realize that it was not an igloo in Ice- 
land or wherever they had igloos. Bill 
had swept over her in an airplane and, 
hanging by a rope, had snatched her 
out of the surf in her bathing suit and 
climbed the rope with her. This was 
quite a feat even for dream physics but 
Bill managed it, threw her into the cock- 
pit and flew with her to one of the poles, 
descended to a glacier and escorted her 
into an igloo. It was warm enough in 
there! She woke just in time. She really 
must speak to Bill. 

By the time she was wide awake and 
in the cold shower following her hot bath 
she could see how irrational the dream 
had been. And yet, when you came to 
think of it, were dreams any more idiotic 
than real life? How could they be? 

Here she was, after struggling to find 
a way to keep from marrying Stanley 
McIlvaine and going through the most 
complicated maneuvers to shake him off, 
back in the clutches of Joe Sturgis again. 
Why under heaven should she marry 
either of them, or anybody? 

By the time she had dressed and break- 
fasted she had resolved to tell Joe that 
it was all off. She was not going to 
marry anybody, ever. Her resolution 
was confirmed by the newspaper that 
came up with her orange juice. 


Nios divorces, more 
murders and suicides, more jumping off 
high buildings, turning on the gas, shoot- 
ing one’s family full of holes and then 
putting another into one’s own head. 
And all these things were done in the 
name of love! Good Lord, love was more 
deadly than gang wars. Matrimony was 
nothing but a gang war. 

She thanked heaven that she had sense 
enough not to indulge in any such mad- 
ness. By and by Mr. Sturgis’ name was 
brought up to her. 

She put on her kindliest expression of 
unalterable resolution to tell Mr. Sturgis 
where he got off, which was right there. 
He was waiting at the foot of the stairs 
with the look of a priest watching a god- 
dess coming down to him on a rainbow. 

It would have been so impolite to re- 
fuse his welcome that she went into his 
arms as prettily as a pool ball going into 
a pocket. It gave him such evident de- 
light to hold her and kiss her that she 
put off her oration for the moment. And 
when he asked if he might ask her father 
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and mother for her hand, it sounded so 
romantically swell and grand and Sir 
Roger de Cumberland or something that 
she could not say him nay. 

Her father was just leaving for the golf 
course, so she told Joe he’d better run. 
He caught Mr. Newbold kissing his wife 
good-by according to his quaint old habit. 
When Joe asked for a moment of his 
time, Mr. Newbold cast an unconscious 
glance at his golf bag, and sighed: 

“Certainly, my boy. Can I give you 
a cocktail?” 


“No, thanks. I’d rather you gave me 
your daughter.” 
“How’s that?” Mr. Newbold was a bit 


anxious about his waning hearing. 

“I am formally proposing for the hand 
of your daughter.” 

“Which one?” 

“Nep. Penelope.” 

“Proposing, did you say?” 

“I did. She has given her consent, 
provided her father and mother do not 
object.” 

“My boy! You astonish me! Really! 
There must be some misunderstanding. 
Nep has always taken her mother’s ob- 
jections and mine as the necessary pre- 
liminary to any action she contemplated.” 

The old man stared at his wife in be- 
wilderment. She was stupefied by Joe’s 
words, but she stared past him at Nep. 
She beckoned Nep nearer, to demand: 

“My dear! Is it possible that you have 
really done so wise and beautiful a thing 
as to persuade so fine a man as Joe to 
marry you? And are you really willing 
to take such a perfectly gorgeous step?” 

Nep nodded. 

Her mother cried, “Why, my darling!” 
and embraced her, and said: “Well, I 
never! Who could have—why, Joe now! 
Oh, this is too—well, for heaven’s sake!” 

She put her left arm around her hus- 
band and her right around Nep and wag- 
gled her right fingers at Joe, who took 
them and was drawn into the family 
group. It was all so like a scene out of 
an old romance that Nep thought it nice. 
She fell in love with the scene and Joe 
was only an actor in the ensemble. 

Her mother was all for formal an- 
nouncement and a magnificent church 
wedding. She wanted to see her own 
bridal veil going down the aisle again— 
for the fourth time, since it had already 
draped her grandmother’s head, her 
mother’s, and her own. 


Ne loved the picture, 
too, and heard the foresty pipe organ 
playing “The Voice That Breathed O’er 
Eden.” But suddenly Colson joined the 
group, invisibly to the others, but audibly 
whispering ... 

Immediately the organist stepped on 
the pedals and pulled out the wrong 
stops and everything was a whinnying 
and neighing, with the guests running 
away from the church and the preacher 
hiding behind the altar. So Nep said: 

“IT think I’d prefer a quiet wedding 
with no noise about it.” 

Joe caught her meaning, and he said 
very decently: “I’d prefer that, too. Par- 
ticularly as I can’t bear to wait.” 

This was rather shocking, but rather 
romantic at that, and Mrs. Newbold 
flushed prettily as she sighed: 

“Well, you must be the judges. The 
main thing is the sacrament. I can’t 
tell you how happy it makes me to 
think of it. And Joe, I welcome you 
into the family with all my heart. I'll 
try to be a good mother-in-law to you.” 

She kissed him. And Nep felt a bit of 
rain on her eyelashes. There was some- 
thing sweet about marriage—from here. 

Mr. Newbold was the most upset of 
all of them. He was beet-red in the 
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face; he let his golf bag topple over. 
Then Nep kissed him and told him to 
run along and not forget to replace all 
divots. He kissed his wife good-by again. 

“You did that once,” said Nep. “You 
shameless old satyr.” 

“IT hope, my child, that you will still 
be kissing your husband good-by when 
you have been married as long as we 
have—eighteen years, isn’t it, my dear?” 

“Good Lord,” Nep cried, “then I 
wasn’t even legitimate!” 

He was shocked by her ribaldry, but 
retrieved himself with skill. “Well, it 
seems like far less than eighteen years.” 

Mrs. Newbold took his arm and 
steered him to the door, where they 
lingered for an exchange of looks brim- 
ming over with felicity. Their daughter 
had been a terrifying problem and they 
could hardly believe that she had 
selected a husband of such dignity and 
worth. Nep knew what they were think- 
ing and not saying, so she said it for 
them. : 

“The poor darlings are in a perfect 
twitter. They can’t believe that I’ve 
actually landed the noble Joseph Stur- 
gis. They have always counted on my 
blowing up in a magnificent scandal. 
Well, there’s still hope of that. I’m not 
dead yet. There’s always Reno. And 
I’m not even married yet. There’s still 
a fine chance that you’ll cut and run. 
T’ll bet you never show up at the altar.” 

“Tll take that bet,” said Joe. 

The doorbell rang. 

“There’s Colson now,” said Nep, and 
half believed her words. 

It was Stanley McIlvaine. He came 
charging toward Nep full of renewed 
determination to recapture her. He was 
brought up short by the sight of Joe 
Sturgis once more in Nep’s environment. 
Stanley was a bit truculent. 

“H’are you. Sturgis? I thought you 
were going North.” 

Joe laughed. “No, 
went North.” 

Stanley was puzzled. Nep explained: 

“T’ve told him about our little jaunt— 
everything. And’’—she thought she might 
as well kill him for a sheep as a lamb— 
“and Joe and I have renewed our en- 
gagement. I’m going to marry Joe.” 

This stunned McIlvaine so thorough- 
ly that he did not even mean to be 
sarcastic when he asked: “Are you 
going to take a trial trip?” 

_ “No! I—I don’t think so much of 
that idea as I did. I’m going to marry 
Joe outright.” 

A darkly bitter thought transformed 
Stanley’s face. It was no longer the 
mien of an angry, jealous, humiliated, 
rejected lover. It bore the look of one 
who feels the cup of death set to his 
lips. It had been taken away once, and 
now it was there to be drained. Nep 
was frightened by what she saw in his 
eyes. She caught his arm. 

“Stanley, you won’t do what you said, 
will you? You won’t ruin my one chance 
of happiness, will you?” 

He shook his head. “No; I promise 
you I won’t. Go on and be happy. 
That’s all that matters.” 

He would have been glad to die for 
her. Lying for her was:a far littler 
thing. Yet he was a man of honor and 
he was obscurely realizing that making 
a new pledge did not absolve him from 
the old one. Perhaps he would have to 
keep his word; but that was his own 
business. It must not be allowed to 
blight Nep’s happiness. Once she was 
safely married to the man she wanted, 
his own exit would not sadden her long. 
She would have a comforter. 

Nep had an intuition of his subter- 
fuge, but dared not give it lodging in 
her anxious heart or try to argue it 


it was you that 


out with him. She made herself assume 
that he meant what he said. 

“Thank you, Stan. Joe knows I love 
you—always did, always will. But dif- 
ferently, somehow. I’m horribly sorry I 
caused you so much distress. Still, it’s 
less than I would have caused you if 
we’d got married. I’m a pest and you 
ought to give Joe your—your condo- 
lences instead of your congratulations. 
Joe and I will probably end up enemies, 
but you and I will go on always the 
best of friends, won’t we? Say it, Stan 
—always the best of friends.” 

“Always the best of friends,’ he 
mumbled, but his mind seemed to be far 
off. He realized, however, that his call 
was finished. “Good luck, Sturgis,’ he 
said. “I hope you can find happiness 
in making Nep happy.” 


ee struck Nep with 
shame. Who was she that men should 
devote themselves to making her happy? 
Was happiness to be handed to her like 
meals on trays by waiters? All she 
wanted was to be happy with somebody 
whom she made happy, too. But Stanley 
was going on: 

“If you’re unkind to Nep, Sturgis, 
TVll——””_ He _ stopped, feeling that he 
might not be there to defend Nep. This 
put a new twist in his riddle. But 
Sturgis was above the reach of insult. 

“Thanks, McIlvaine,” he laughed. “If 
I’m unkind to Nep, I’ll be much obliged 
to you if you’ll knock my head off.” 

Stanley could think of nothing to say, 
so he made an awkward duck of a bow 
and said: ‘Well, I’ll be getting along. 
See you on the beach, maybe.” 

“Maybe,” said Nep. She walked to 
the door with him to give him a chance 
to say anything he had on his mind. 
She thought he still had the right to 
this last opportunity. He half snarled, 
half whispered: 

“You’re not giving him a try-out, you 
say. Are you sure that he—he—I be- 
lieve you complained that I didn’t—er— 
your word was ‘kindle’ you.” 

She had to bridle in self-defense. 
“Isn’t that a little personal?” 

“Yes, of course. Sorry I spoke. I’m 
glad he does.” 

And then she realized that he didn’t. 
She had never thought of that phase 
of him, or them. Thinking of kindling 
made her think of Bill Hanaway. And 
she was staggered by his sudden in- 
trusion into her thoughts. 

She remembered the odd word Stan- 
ley had applied to her on the first night 
of their engagement—the second of 
her three betrothals in as many days. 
He had demanded, “You aren’t polyan- 
drous, are you?” and had told her what 
the word meant. She wondered if she 
were polyandrous. What a terrible 
thing to be! Aside from the disgusting- 
ness of it, how could such a woman 
ever be happy, seeing how unwilling 
men were to rotate peacefully about 
the same woman? 

While her head was a-buzz with these 
conundrums of herself, Stanley had 
been bidding her his miserable adieux. 
He was half through the door when she 
caught his sleeve while she asked in a 
sudden memory of that other man: 

“One thing more, Stan: What does 
Colson look like? I have a horrible 
hunch that he may walk in any moment. 
If I met him I wouldn’t know him.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about Colson,’ he 
answered. “He’s not going to do any- 
thing. I’ve been all over town. I made 
a point of it. Purposely. I asked ques- 
tions. Nobody knew I’d been away, or 
only one or two, and they thought 
I’d started for the Everglades. Mother 
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asked me about telegraphing from Saint 
Augustine. I told her I went there to 
pick up a friend and he’d changed his 
mind so I decided not to go. I said I met 
you there just coming back from Aiken. 
That satisfied her. So don’t worry about 
Colson. Good-by and God bless you!” 

He was gone. When she clutched at 
him again, he was closing the door be- 
tween them. Her hand struck the glass 
behind the wrought iron. She looked 
through it at the departing lover. She 
was profoundly sorry for him, yet she 
wondered why she should be blamed for 
not loving him. 

Why should a woman be under an 
obligation to give herself to anybody 
who asked for her? And if several people 
asked for her, what was she to do? If 
she gave herself to one alone, she was 
compelled to deny herself to the other 
nice men who were kind and polite 
enough to be excited about her. If she 
gave herself to more than one, she was 
a vile creature; she was polyandrous. 

Stanley was climbing into his car, so 
blind with the anguish she had helplessly 
inflicted on him that he tried to get 
through the door without opening it. He 
would probably kill himself, after all. 
And behind her stood Joe, waiting for 
her to come to his arms. He was a noble 
man, but Stanley had brought home to 
her with his last unconsciously poisonous 
shaft a fear that Joe, after all, inspired 
in her chiefly an ambition to be somebody 
and to work hard to attain something 
extremely vague and doubtless not worth 
getting when she got it. 

As she stared through the glass at 
Stanley she felt like a prisoner de luxe. 
The door was handsome, but outside the 
glass was a grating of iron bars. They 
were ornate and scrolled into a pattern 
of iron beauty, but they were iron, and 
she was a jailbird—as the old song said, 
“only a boid in a gildid cage.” 

Still, even jail had its comforts. With 
Joe she would be safe from life. She 
would run with his crowd, important 
people doing big things; she wouldn’t be 
wasting her life the way she was doing, 
the way so many wives were doing, 
bathing, dancing, gambling, flirting and 
changing their clothes and their lovers— 
lovers? poultry-yard flirtations! Real 
love was the kind Joe offered her, and 
she would love him soon. 

She was about to turn back to him 
when she noted that Stanley was starting 
his car without releasing the brakes. He 
vanished jerkily, but immediately another 
car filled the frame of the gateway. Bill 


Hanaway came whirling into the drive. | 


Nep’s heart glowed at Bill’s tremendous 
vivacity, and she was glad to see him, 
till she realized that he would have to 
be told about Joe—and in Joe’s presence. 

She tried to back away from the door 
before Bill saw her, but he was waving 


to her one gay hand while the other | 
swung the wheel round with a superb | 


skill and no damage to anything but a 
foolish potted plant on the bottom step. 

Nep swung the door wide and called 
to Bill: “Drive right in.” . 

Bill had brought the car to a stop with 
the almost cruel skill of a Mexican va- 
quero checking a pinto by a jawbreaking 
curb. He vaulted over the car door and 
was reaching for Nep with both hands 
when she retreated behind the glass and 
iron of her own portcullis. 

He had already ejaculated “Darling!” 
before he caught sight of Joe, and he 
did not try to tone down his cordiality. 
He simply said to Sturgis: “I wasn’t 
calling you darling. 
Not that I give a hoot. I’m sorry about 
the jar, Nep. I ought to pay for it. How 
much do you suppose it cost?” 

“Millions,” said Nep. “Why don’t you 
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just open a charge account? Then at 
the end of the month we’ll send you a 
bill for all your breakages.” 

“Lord, how you run on this morning!” 
said Bill. “Shut up and come along to 
the beach. We're late.” 

Nep only now realized that he was in 
his bathing suit and a light robe. He 
towered over Joe Sturgis with a certain 
barbarity that was dazzling. Nep could 
feel that Joe felt humiliated by his own 
minor frame and the pallor of his cos- 
tume. His white flannels and his fussy 
tie belittled him in the presence of this 
brown giant with the bronze legs all 
muscle, and the bronze bare chest. 

Unconsciously, in the look Joe cast at 
Nep he included a question as to how 
this apparition struck her. She under- 
stood and was confused. He said, Joe 
said: 

“Nep and I weren’t going to the beach 
this morning.” 

“Why not?” said Bill. 

By some occult compulsion, Nep also 
said: “Why not?” 


Suz said it because in 
the quick flight of a thought she had 
realized that any other remark would 
compel her to explain that she and Joe 
were going to be married. Somehow, she 
could not endure the thought of telling 
the story all over again just now. 

She tried to say all this in a glance at 
Joe, and he said obediently: 

“Why not?” 

But she caught in his eyes a look of 
pain, and she guessed what was hurting 
him. He was afraid of her feelings for 
this bigger man, and he was shocked to 
think that his bride-to-be was about to 
strip herself almost naked and promenade 
before the eyes of the world. It was a 
commonplace habit. All the brides and 
wives and mothers did it nowadays, and 
yet it was a shock the first time. It was 
a thing to get used to; it would never 
be a thing to enjoy or ignore. 

Nep understood this and liked Joe for 
caring; and yet it was another fetter 
closing around her. From now on she 
could no longer dress or undress to please 
herself. She must keep about her some 
sign of her servitude. She was going to 
be the wife of a man and she must not 
fail to carry with her a placard that 
said: “Sold. Hands off! Défense de 
toucher. Please do not look. Verboten!” 
and all that sort of thing. 

These men! 

“We can all ride to the beach in my 
car,” said Bill. 

“T have my car outside,” said Joe. 

“All right. Drive it, and Nep and I 
will meet you there.” 

“T’ll ride with Joe,” said Nep. 

“Oh, all right!” said Bill, sullen at once. 

He opened the door and hardly waited 
for Nep to pass out ahead of him. He 
drove off with a swish. 

Nep humbly entered Joe’s car. He had 
nothing to say, though he tried to think 
of something most exquisite. Nep tried 
to think of something exquisite. 

Suddenly she noted a tall man, a 
stranger. She wondered if it might not 
be Coison. Of course it couldn’t be. Per- 
haps he was that short fat toad who 
waddled along fanning himself with his 
hat. It was maddening to realize that 
he might steal up on her, watch her, fol- 
low her about and remain unknown to 
her until he chose to declare himself. 

It suddenly occurred to her that the 
failure of his story to startle Palm Beach 
must be due to his recognition of its 
greater power while withheld. If he 
merely blabbed what he knew he would 
get nothing out of it except the petty, 
malicious pleasure of starting an ugly 
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story on its rounds. But if he saved it 
—she remembered hearing somebody say 
that the blackmailer’s weapon has only 
one cartridge in it; once that is fired, he 
is disarmed; so long as it remains, his 
menace is deadly. 

That must be Colson’s thought. Of 
course it was! She would hear from him 
before the public heard. But when would 
he appear? and where? Perhaps he would 
be at the wedding. If a word of it leaked 
into the newspapers, he would surely be 
there. She could see his finger reaching 
for the doorbell. Her nerves shuddered 
as a doorbell shudders. 

But the vivid phantom of Colson was 
driven off by a sudden remembrance that 


‘Joe Sturgis was also a problem. What 


man indeed could ever be so much of a 
riddle as a husband-to-be?—unless it 
were a husband-in-being! 

Her short skirt was fluttering about her 
bare legs, rather pleasantly in view of 
the heat of high noon. Slowly she real- 
ized that Joe was glancing at her knees 
and frowning. Once or twice his right 
hand actually left the wheel with the 
plain purpose of pulling her skirt down. 
But it was afraid. That was one nice 
thing about Joe: he never yielded to the 
temptation to dictate. 

But it was quaint that he should look 
at her knees now with disapproval, in- 
stead of stealing glances of furtive ad- 
miration as she had seen men do. The 
difference was, of course, that now he was 
her fiancé and her legs were his; at least 
they were no longer open to public in- 
spection. 

Sermons were still being preached 
about that immemorial theme, women’s 
legs. Edicts were issued against them in 
Italy. Police were active elsewhere. Vast 
sums were spent in theaters to hire and 
expose legs, and vast efforts were made 
to keep them hidden. How odd it was! 
How vile men were! Or how childishly 
innocent! Silly, anyway. 

Nep could see why nice legs were nice 
just as nice arms were, or noses, or ears. 
But nobody ever spoke of an immoral 
exposure of noses. There had been jokes 
about nude ears when styles changed in 
hair cuts, but they were only jokes. Legs, 
though, were a serious matter. Why? 

To test her guess, she pulled her skirt 
down and noted with sly amusement 
that Joe felt better. 

What would he do when he saw her in 
her bathing suit? 


Sas knew in advance 
that when she came out of her cabaha 
ready for a swim, he was going to be 
shocked. He was not going to say a 
word about it. But he was going to 
suffer agonies of shame. It gave her a 
new, an uncanny sensation to think that 
her flesh should be so important. 

When she reached the Bath and Tennis 
Club she put on the skimpiest costume 
she had as a protest against the idiocy 
called morality. She saw Joe waiting 
for her. He had no more on than she, 
but that was all right since he was a man. 
Yet why the difference? 

She braced herself for the look Joe 
would give her when he saw her. She 
got the look. But, instead of a Stanley 
indignation, Joe showed only pain. It 
hurt her to hurt him, and she was almost 
tempted to go back and put on some- 
thing completely concealing. But Joe 
was beckoning her to come along. He 
probably wanted to get her under water. 

She looked at the other women. All 
were in her own costume or even less. 
Mothers, wives, fiancées went about in a 
state of maximum visibility—a good word 
for it, too, with its four 7’s. 

Now she noted for the first time that 


Joe’s anatomy was not up to the highest 
Grecian standards. He had a magnifi- 
cent head, but his shoulders were hardly 
worth mentioning. He was not deformed 
or badly assembled. He was simply 
graceless. 

She ought not to be picking her fiancé 
to pieces, but after all, she was expected 
to live with him. It staggered her not 
a little to realize that she had now seen 
her bridegroom almost exactly as he 
would enter the nuptial chamber. She 
was to take life’s final raptures in those 
arms. He was the only man she could 
look at with propriety henceforth. 

There was something to be said for the 
ancient way of letting the parents do 
the matchmaking and keeping the lovers 
from seeing each other till they met at 
the altar, both in heavy robes. % 

Joe was a wonderful man. He had a 
noble brow, a grand voice, a big beauti- 
ful soul. He was safe, but he was not 
very exciting, was he? 

To make it worse, Bill Hanaway had 
to come along looking his Greek-goddest. 
Bill’s head was too small—like a Greek 
god’s; he was as indolent and as bibulous 
as a Greek god, as promiscuous in his 
love affairs and as unreliable. But he 
was magnificent to see. There was music 
in his presence. His lines ran in melo- 
dies. His color was somber black and 
brown; yet the red blood that roared 
inside him seemed to glow through the 
sunburn. 

What sad eggs men were at best! It 
took a dozen of them scrambled to make 
one good man, yet a girl must isolate one 
addled egg and give her life to it. With 
Joe’s head on Bill’s body, and Stanley’s 
devotion in his heart, and Jack Dyer’s 
poetic speeches on his lips, and the wit 
of Ikey Thornton, and the family of any 
one of the titled foreigners hovering 
about, and a few other qualities possessed 
by the men who were Nep’s suitors or 
could be flirted into that estate—she 
could have patched up a husband that 
she could love at all hours for all her 
life. But she must take only one man 
and take him “as is.” 

She admitted readily enough that she 
herself was no cyclopedia of ideals. She 
hated various features of herself so much 
that she usually felt insulted when any- 
body flattered her as a beauty. But that 
was not the question. The question was: 
how was she going to fall down and wor- 
ship forever a man who had only a few 
of the necessary qualities and shone only 
at certain hours in certain lights in cer- 
tain moods? A husband for the office, 
another for recreation, another for com- 
panionship, another for the dark—four 
husbands at least were needed to enable 
a girl to give her pledge to love, honor 
and obey for better and for worse, in 
sickness and in health, till death did her 
divorce. 

Perjury!—compulsory perjury, that was 
what the marriage vow was! Perjury 
surrounded with all the sanctimonious 
mummery that could advertise it and dis- 
guise it. Sales talk! For years and years 
and years and years she must devote 
herself to Joe Sturgis. In his arms she 
must seek all her romance; in his chest 
she must quench her dreams of bliss. 
She must not glance at anybody else 
with interest from now on. 

That was all, just from now on. As 
the fellow said who got the life term in 
the penitentiary: “I’m sentenced just 
from now on.” And when she died they 
would put over her a tombstone bearing 
Joe’s label. She would be buried as “Mrs. 
Sturgis.” 

People looking at her while these frus- 
trations and curdling cynicisms boiled up 
in her soul, saw her only as a pretty, 
very brown, half-naked girl standing 
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stupidly inert with an insipid smile on 
her empty face, apparently thinking 
about nothing in particular. But the 
silences of pretty young girls are not 
always due to stupidity; they may be 
the same stupefaction that great phi- 
losophers feel when they contemplate 
the perplexities of this baffledom called 
life. 

In any case, Nep was in a trance of 
confusion. When Joe said, “Come along!” 
she came along. He led her down to the 
rim of the sea, a sea no deeper, no more 
unfathomable, no more overwhelming and 
merciless than matrimony. 

She sauntered into the ripples and the 
first low circlets of broken water frothed 
at her ankles and wrapped white lace 
about her knees. As she moved on she 
was still in such a daze of thought that 
she did not see the big wave arching over 
to a crash. Assuming that she would 
follow, Joe dived into it, but it smote 
Nep in the middle, icily. A dreadful — oo 
blow it was. It knocked her down and : : — NIGHT 
rolled her over and over and spewed her : ee _ 
out on the sand choking and sick with pene ge - ihiae BuGite 
the brine she had swallowed. oughly with Hinds 

Bill came along, late as always, but Cream. Then your hands 
just in time to pick her up and lift her . : will retain their natural 
to her feet with an amazing power, and - : beauty. 
pat her back and speak to her with sym- ue 
pathy, while Joe stared at them across 
the white hedge of the next wave and 
waited till they came slowly out to him. 

If they had only known it, Joe and 
Nep could have seen a symbol of their 
marriage in that first dip in the sea to- 
gether—if symbols had not been out of 
fashion and out of their reach or use 
or interest. 

In a rage at the spectacle she had made 
of herself, Nep speared the next wave 
she met and swam out with fierce con- 
quest of depth and distance. Joe swam 
alongside for a time, but grew uneasy and 
advised Nep to turn back. She laughed 
and burrowed on. Fast as she swam, Bill 
kept ahead of her. 


When at last she tired she clasped her 


MORNING 
protection against chap- 
ping—rub Hinds Cream 
gently into the skin be- 

fore venturing out. 


She sat out every dance— 
ashamed of her 


CHAPPED HANDS 


T isn’t the pain and discomfort of chapped 


hands beneath her head and floated. Bill 
imitated her posture and they drifted 
here and there as if on inflated mat- 
tresses. When they were flung together, 
they laughed and swam apart, then 
stretched out supine again. Joe watched 
them from inshore and hated himself 
for being unable to join them. 

Nep and Bill basked, rising and falling 
on the rollers that passed under them, 
then Bill, now treading water, began: 

“By the way, Nep, now that I’ve got 
you out by yourself for once, how about 
getting married? You know you ought 
to be getting married.” 

“So I’ve decided. It’s high time.” 

“Great! When shall it be?” 

“Joe wants it right soon.” 

“Joe? Joe? Joe!” 

“Joe.” 

“Oh! Well, good day!” 

She had been wondering how to break 
it to Bill. Now it was broken and Bill 
was swimming toward the shore. She 
swam in alone. 

By the time she reached the land, he 
had vanished in the club. She could not 
very well chase after him, especially as 
Joe was at her elbow, saying meekly: 

“I wish I could swim as well as you 
and Bill do.” 

She tried to be politely meek. “That 
life-saver can make us both look like 
dubs. Besides, you can do so many things 
better than Bill or I can. We’d drown 
in the deep water you swim in.” 


She meant it as praise. He took it as 
praise. But it was not entirely praise, 
and after all, even in her self-abasement 
she linked herself with Bill. She was 
Suddenly ashamed of herself for break- 
ing the news to Bill so brutally. When 


hands, half so much as the ugly embarrass- 
ment. No woman zeed go through it. Hinds 
Honey & Almond Cream rubbed gently into the 
hands before going out, prevents chapping, with 
a soft, protective veil that wards off weather. 
Or, if your hands are already chapped, nothing 
gives swifter, surer relief in helping nature re- 
store their normal smoothness and whiteness than 
the cooling, soothing touch of Hinds Cream. Ask 
your druggist for Hinds today. Or, for a generous 
sample, write A. S. Hinds Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


HAVE YOU TRIED THE THREE NEW HINDS PRODUCTS? 


Hinds Cleansing Cream. Remarkable new liquefying cleansing cream 
that melts at skin heat. Utterly unlike old-type heavy cleansing creams 
that go on skin like lard and require strenuous rubbing. 4oc., 65c. 


Hinds Toning Cleanser. New liquid cleanser which refines pores. 65c. 


Hinds Texture Cream. Greaseless night cream to counteract dry, 
flaky skin. 4oc., 65c. 
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FRAGRANT FINALES TO YOUR CHRISTMAS 
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UPPER TIER—LEFT TO RIGHT: 


Parfum AU MATIN—in a silk- 
lined gift box containing the 
new Triple Vanity ‘““Moderne”’ 
and a flacon of this exquisite 
fragrance, $7.50. 


Bath Set in ‘’Mosaic’ box 
includes Bath Salts, Dusting 
Powder, fragranced with 
QUELQUES FLEURS or LE 
PARFUM IDEAL and ‘‘Mosaic’’ 
Soap, $3.50. 


The complete gift. Contains 
Sachet, Face Powder, Soap, 
Single Compact ‘Moderne’, 
Toilet Water and Perfume. In 
either QUELQUES FLEURS or 
LE PARFUM IDEAL, $10. 


Parfum ESSENCE RARE—the 
most precious of odeurs, fla- 
coned in crystal cut in the 
manner of a gem. With gold- 
toned atomizer, $27.50. With- 
out atomizer, from $25 to $125. 


LOWER TIER—LEFT TO RIGHT: 


A golden key locks this leather 
traveling case containing Lip 
Stick, Single Compact ‘‘Mod- 
erne’”’, and two flacons of 
QUELQUES FLEURS Perfume 
— one flacon for the dressing 
table and one, in a gold-toned 
metal case, for the purse, 


$12.50. 
@ 


FOUGERE ROYALE SHAVING 
SET. The Man’s Gift. Contains 
Shaving Soap in china jar, 
After-Shaving Lotion, Eau 
Vegetale and Talc, in a box 
richly lined with velvet, $5. 


A smart purse kit. Fitted with 
Houbigant’s Single Compact 
“Moderne”, and QUELQUES 
FLEURS or LE PARFUM IDEAL 
Perfume in a gold-toned 
metal case, $3.50. 


A smart gift boxed in a 
modernistic coffret containing 
Houbigant’s latest Perfume, 
BOIS DORMANT (Enchanted 
Woodland) with Face Powder 
and the new Triple Vanity 
in the same fragrance, $8. 
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she made an excuse for leaving the water, 
Bill had dressed and gone. 

After luncheon with Joe at the Patio 
Lamaze, she called Bill up to apologize. 
His man answered that Mr. Hanaway 
could not come to the phone just then. 
When Nep said, “Ask him to call me as 
soon as he can,” the man answered, “Was 
it urgent, miss? I’m afraid Mr. Hanaway 
won’t be able to call you today.” 

She thought she understood. “Is he— 
er—well, is he——?” 

A reluctant voice answered, “In a man- 
ner of speaking, I’m afraid, he’s not very 
well, if you know what I mean, miss.” 

“Oh, I am sorry. Tomorrow morning, 
then, please.” 

He did not call her and when she called 
him the next noon, the valet said that 
he had taken the morning train North. 


Ne made every effort 
to keep the wedding secret until she and 
Joe could get beyond Colson’s reach, but 
there were too many people that had to 
know and they talked too much. Nep 
trembled when she read the first men- 
tion in the newspapers of the approach- 
ing alliance of the up-and-coming Mr. 
Joseph Sturgis and the well-known belle, 
Miss Penelope Newbold. There was much 
talk of splendor but it meant only one 
thing to Nep: Colson. 

On a morning when she was waiting 
for Joe, the butler caught her at the 
side door where her car stood. 

“A gentleman to see you, please.” 

“who?” 

“He said you wouldn’t know his name.” 

Nep knew it at once. But she said: 
“Did you tell him I was in?” 

“Oh, no, miss. I said I thought you 
were out, but I’d see.” 

“Good! Tell him I am out, but ask 
him to give you his name and number 
and I’ll call him up when I come in.” 

She went stealthily to a corner where 
she could see the front door without 
being seen. There stood a man, an ordi- 
nary-enough young man of no particular 
quality or distinction except that, when 
the butler asked his name, Nep could 
read on his lips the words: “Mr. Colson.” 

Something impelled her to join battle 
at once. She ran round through the side 
door, leaped into her car and, sending it 
forward with a leap, made the fellow 
jump with the sharp bark of her horn. 
It gave her a delightful courage to be 
seeking him, instead of being cornered 
by him. From the safe edge of the 
driveway, he gasped: 

“Isn’t this Miss Penelope Newbold?” 

"Yes? 

“You don’t know me, but I’d like a 
word with you.” 

“Certainly.” She leaned across the 
door of the car with a patient, patroniz- 
ing smile. He advanced nervously. 

“I’m Mr. Colson.” 

“Mr. Jolson? Not Mr. Al——” 

“Oh, no, Colson. Colson.” 

“I see. My apologies—to Mr. Jolson.” 

That angered him. Which was what 
Nep wanted. She was diabolically calm, 
maliciously ready for him, willing to en- 
dure any insults for the privilege of deal- 
ing out a few. 

“You don’t know me.” he faltered. 

“Oh, yes, I do. You’re Stanley’s friend, 
aren’t you? Weren't Stanley McIlvaine 
and you classmates?” 

This staggered him. “Stanley’s spoken 
of me, then?” 

“Oh, yes. He told me he had a few 
words with you up there at the hotel 
near Jacksonville—the one where we 
spent the night.” 

“The night? You spent the night?” he 
mumbled, completely upset by her theft 
of the initiative. 


eyes. 
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“Yes. We had registered as ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones,’ you know. Stanley said you 
congratulated him on being married, and 
asked who the bride was. Then I crossed 
the horizon, and you recognized me.” 

She laughed heartily—sincerely. She 
was delighted to be able to, for she had 
never expected to be able to laugh at 
Colson. But he looked so funny. She 
was telling the blackmailer his own story 
before he could tell it. His weapon had 
only one cartridge and she was breaking 
the revolver and unloading it before his 
Instead of cowering in terror at 
the gradual disclosure he had planned, 
she was reciting his piece for him and 
turning it into a comic episode. 

“Of course, I expected to be recognized. 
I’m always getting caught. I often go out 
on such little jaunts. The idle rich, you 
know. What else is there for us to do? 
I was tired of all the other hotels. That 
one on the beach was a sad one for us, 
though. Why, it was almost deserted. 

“Oh, such a dull time as we had! And 
I got sick, actually sick as a dog—a hot 
dog. Stanley spent most of the night 
getting baking soda and hot-water bottles 
—he nearly got shot by the proprietor’s 
son—nice handsome boy, too. Sorry I 
didn’t get to know him better. But we 
had to hurry back. I had a date at the 
Beach that night.. We barely made it as 
it was, or I’d have been glad to stop and 
meet you. Stanley told me so many 
amusing stories of the good times you 
had together at college.” 

In indignation at the loss of his start 
rather than at her brazen impudenze, he 
broke in: “But you weren’t really mar- 
ried to Stanley; you’re not even marrying 
Stanley now.” 

“Oh, no. I’m marrying Mr. Sturgis. 
Stanley was just a—a boy friend, if you 
know what I mean.” She gave him a 
little rope and he ran off with it. 

“I know what you mean. But does Mr. 
Sturgis know what Stanley meant in 
your life?” 

“Oh, Stanley meant a great deal. He 
still does. I’m awfully fond of Stanley.” 
“Then why don’t you marry him?” 

“Oh, he’s such an old story. I’ve known 
him since infancy. Mr. Sturgis is a nov- 
elty—not that I’m not awfully fond of 
him, too. You must meet him.” 

“Meet Mr. Sturgis?” Colson stammered. 

“Oh, he knows all about you. Stanley 
and I told him the whole story. He 
thought it was a great joke. Oh, Joe— 
Mr. Sturgis, this is Mr. Colson; Stanley’s 
friend, you know.” 

Joe was stupefied for a moment, but 
rallied, and taking his cue from Nep’s 
twinkling eyes, carried on the scene. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Colson—the young man 
from Jacksonville, if I’m not mistaken.” 

“Er—yes,” said Colson “That is, I was 
passing through Jacksonville. when——” 

“When you saw Stanley? And are you 
passing through Palm Beach or spending 
some time here?” 

“TI—I’m passing through,” said Colson, 
wishing he had never paused. In his 
wrath at his inability to combat these 
slimy eels, he said: “So you're going to 
marry Miss Newbold?” 

“So the papers say.” 

“In spite of her—her interest in Stan- 
ley?” 

Joe felt an almost irresistible impulse 
to smash the man’s ugly face, but he 
realized that blackmailers are dangerous 
reptiles, and he kept his hands off. 

“Well, I’ve got to marry somebody, 
haven’t I? And with girls what they 
are nowadays, a man has to be liberal 
or stay a bachelor. Besides, you can’t 
believe anything they say.” 

“Well, if my girl went to a hotel with 
a man I’d know what to believe.” 

“You might but I wouldn’t. You see, 


I’m a lawyer and I know what is evi- 
dence, and what isn’t. Miss Newbold 
tells me that on that occasion she was 
ill all night. I can’t disprove it. Know- 
ing her unusual habit of telling the 
truth, I believe her. Why, there was a 
case in New York where a woman sued 
her husband for an affair with another 
woman. The wife had the husband 
arrested. She proved that he spent an 
hour in a hotel room with a woman. 

“The judge said the fact that two 
people were alone together didn’t prove 
anything. Opportunity is not evidence. 
Nothing in this world is certain except 
death and taxes. So the man was ac- 
quitted. But newspapers don’t dare print 
such things unless they come up in court. 
They’d be sunk with libel suits. Besides, 
what if they did print it? What don’t 
they print about the bravest and the 
best!” 

“All the same——” said Colson, and 
did not know what further to say. Joe 
went on: 

“The newspapers want news. It’s no 
news that rich society girls are all bad. 
If you could catch one of ’em being good, 
now, you would have a story—front-page 
stuff. Imagine the headlines: ‘Rich flap- 
per leads life of perfect propriety. No 
scandal has ever assailed her. Stops 
mouths of gossips.’ If you’re looking for 
a sensation, catch such a girl—if you can 
find one. 

“No, Mr. Colson, it’s no use. Miss New- 
bold suits me as she is. I’m proud that 
she is willing to take me as I am. We 
men can safely afford to leave gossip to 
the long-tongued women. It couldn’t in- 
terest any man except a blackmailer, and 
what could he get out of trying to harm 
a girl who would never harm anybody 
else? 

“I’m glad we had this talk as man to 
man, and I thank you for coming right 
to us. If I'd thought you suspected any- 
thing wrong or would be talking about my 
wife to anybody, I’d have come straight 
to you. But we felt sure that as a gen- 
tleman and a friend of Stanley’s you’d 
simply forget it. That’s true, isn’t it?” 

Colson was so glad to be extricated 
gracefully from his own dirty plan that 
he was genuinely grateful to Joe. “That’s 
true, of course. You bet! Well, glad to 
have met you both. I hope you'll be very 
happy. Good-by!” 

He wrung their hands and, turning, 
hurried through the gateway. Joe 
clenched and unclenched his hand with 
regret for its idleness as a fist. But Nep 
rubbed her hand with her handkerchief, 
and threw the handkerchief away. 

“You were magnificent, Joe!” she 
mumbled. “I’m so grateful to you! I 
love you! Really I do! Honestly I do!” 

Joe’s heart leaped with joy and he 
squeezed her shoulders hard. And Nep 
truly loved him for his eloquence, his 
tact, his self-control. Another man would 
have attacked Colson or threatened him 
and started a fight of some sort with a 
noisome scandal. She loved Joe for 
protecting her and for believing her and 
not criticizing her. 


“Tesi went to New York 
for the wedding. There was no need 
now to keep it so quiet, since Colson had 
come, had been seen and been conquered. 
But Nep had no taste for an elaborate 
ceremony, and only a few friends were 
asked besides the numerous relations on 
both sides. 

She wondered whether or not to invite 
Stanley and Bill. She decided that it 
was decenter to them, as well as to Joe, 
to leave them out. The newspapers man- 
aged to learn enough to give full ac- 
counts of the ceremony, but no reporter 
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heard Nep’s remark to Joe as she ap- 
peared before him in the bridal veil: 

“Well, I lived to be able to wear the 
thing honestly, Joe—thanks to an early 
marriage. In all this white I feel like a 
package of cigarets or a lump of sugar— 
‘guaranteed not to have been touched by 
human hand. Straight from producer 
to consumer.’ ” 

Joe smiled indulgently. He was shocked 
by her flippancy in such a solemn matter, 
but he felt a certain wistful shyness be- 
hind the brazen bluff of her words. He 
realized that the girl whom he had heard 
so many call a snob, a conceited, snooty 
despiser of people and principles, was 
really a timid thing in a constant panic 
of fears and self-contempt. 

Her words, “never touched by human 
hand,” had not been meant quite literally, 
of course; even for her free-mannered 
day, she had had her share, perhaps more 
than her share, of being mauled about, 
petted and wrestled with. Pre-marital 
experiment and adventure were no in- 
vention of her generation, and the church 
records even of the early Puritans showed 
that a majority of the married couples 
even then had played. with fire and been 
seriously singed. But Nep’s crowd was 
more apt to confess sins that it had not 
committed than to pretend the conven- 
tional innocence of older days. 

She was almost ashamed, and yet glad- 
der than she dared confess to herself, 
that she came to Joe as he wanted her 
to. Yet she had not come to him at all 
as he wanted her to. For there was pre- 
cious little that she did not know and 
precious little that she had not experi- 
enced. 

That little was precious, indeed, to 
Joe, and yet her learning had robbed 
her of the sweet confusion, the vague 
terror, the meek necessity for instruction 
that create the mystery and the sacra- 
ment of the honeymoon. 

She was touched by the religious rites, 
in spite of her disbelief in nearly every- 
thing sacred. She was annoyed and bored 
by the ordeal of facing the guests and 
by the endless waiting-about for refresh- 
ments, and the formalities before she 
could dart upstairs to put on her going- 
away clothes and dash to the waiting 
limousine. 

The guests at the wedding spared them 
the imbecility of fleeing from a shower 
of rice and old shoes, yet Nep and Joe 
ran down the steps and leaped into the 
car with a sense of escape, and of waiting 
ecstasies far from,.the everyday delights, 
free of the everyday realisms. 

Nep was happier than she had ever 
been. She felt that she had been wise 
and she was going to be good. And the 
thought of those two achievements gave 
her happiness and pride and high hope. 

There was a crowd on the sidewalk. As 
the car drove away Nep’s careless good-by 
glance swept the faces.- Across the street 
she thought she saw Stanley McIlvaine 
with a strange expression in his eyes. 
Impulsively she threw him a kiss, and 
it must have been he, for he wafted one 
to her from his finger tips. 

Afterwards, remembering it, she felt 
that it had seemed to convey a long fare- 
well. She tried to banish the thought. 
He had promised not to jump from that 
building. But then, people had been 
known to break promises. She herself 
had broken many. And she had jumped 
from the tallest building of all—from sin- 
gle blessedness into marriage. And there 
was no going back. 


In Rupert Hughes’ February 
Installment —Nep Newbold, 
tied to one man, immediately 
begins to think of the other 
two men she might have had 
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about a‘ Mighty, 
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Traffic Cop” 


ELL SIR, Ossie 
Wilgus, a pioneer 
citizen of our com- 
munity, handled trafic 
where Oak Street 
crosses the highway fer 
nine years. And if I do 
say it myself, he was a 
mighty, mighty pretty traffic cop. 
Those mill hands would 
come rattlety-bang up Oak Street, and lickety-split would come the city fellers 
down the highway. Ossie was cussin’ and jawin’ from mornin’ to night tryin’ 
to keep ’em untangled. If he let a fleetin’ smile flit over his face some dang 
fool driver would take advantage of it and wreck hisself. 
Well sir, one day Ossie took a couple of those little chocolate tablets. Be- 
fore night his disposition improved so much he jest simply couldn’t swear— 
so he lost his job. You might say this is 


: 3 : . ”) 
an argument against bein’ happy, but it 4 
ain’t, because now Ossie is sheriff. 
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An Interview with Conan Doyle from Beyond continued irom page 27 


was a friend of hers and Mrs. Garrett 
has frequently sat with him; I thought 
this fact might help matters; (e) No 
conditions are made as to what a sitter 
may or may not do at a séance with Mrs. 
Garrett, and everything is informal. 

Another reason why I chose Mrs. 
Garrett was that, some years ago, 
she was the only mental medium whose 
powers were indorsed by the represent- 
ative of the Daily News, which inaug- 
urated an investigation into the alleged 
phenomena of spiritualism and psychical 
research. 

Mrs. Garrett has a “control,” “entity,” 
“spirit guide” or “familiar’—call it what 
you will—by the name of Uvani, the al- 
leged personification of an alleged Arab. 
Uvani has to be taken on trust as is the 
case with so many things in psychic 
matters. 

I regret to state that Uvani speaks 
in broken English, and I am not going 
to attempt to reproduce it. Mrs. Gar- 
rett can give no history of Uvani except 
what the gentleman himself has in- 
formed sitters who have afterwards 
passed on the information to the me- 
dium. Mrs. Garrett’s mediumship was 
“developed” after she found that things 
in her vicinity sometimes moved without 
physical contact and that strange knocks 
and raps occurred in her presence. 

I invited Mrs. Garrett to give a séance 
in my laboratory on Tuesday, October 7, 
1930—exactly three months after Doyle’s 
death. I said that a friend of mine, 
Mr. Ian D. Coster, of New Zealand, 
would like a sitting with her and that*‘I 
should be there. Not the slightest hint 
was given as to who we hoped—or ex- 
pected—would come through, and during 
the séance I studiously avoided thinking 
of Sir Arthur, so that telepathy would 
not play too great a part. 

Before I describe the séance I must 
briefly state what my relations were with 
Doyle. We were diametrically opposed 
as to the causation of psychic phenom- 
ena, he championing the spiritualistic 
hypothesis, while I put forward the ani- 
mistic theory as an alternative expla- 
nation. I insisted that mediums should 
be tested scientifically by instrumental 
means; Doyle was content to forgo any 
proper control of a medium and accepted 
spiritualism as a religion. 


L 1922, I completely 
exposed a medium in whom Doyle was 
interested and he never really forgave 
me. For years, he and his friends 
fought hard to smash our case, but never 
succeeded. I have received more than 
one hundred letters from Doyle, and in 
most of them he drags in this case with 
much bitterness. 

Sir Arthur also cabled to an American 
magazine and succeeded in stopping an 
article of mine exposing another faker. 
I give these facts because, in the light of 
what comes after, it is important to 
know them. The reader will thus see 
that Doyle and I had a considerable 
“crow to pluck.” But I am glad to state 
that during the last few months of his 
life we were friendly again. 

The séance commenced at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, my secretary (respon- 
sible for the verbatim shorthand report), 
Mr. Coster and I being present. 

The medium sat down in an armchair, 
the sitters taking their places at a table 
in front of her. The séance was held 
in full daylight. 

The medium yawned and closed her 
eyes; then her muscles relaxed and she 
nearly slid off her chair. Then her 


breathing became steadier and deeper. 
Tears streamed down her cheeks. In 
five minutes she was entranced. 

Mrs. Garrett’s control then announced 
himself in the following quasi-Oriental 
fashion: “It is Uvani. I give you greet- 
ing, friends; peace be with you and in 
your life and in your household!” 

Uvani then announced that someone 
was waiting to speak to me and accu- 
rately described the features (even to 
a scar on his cheek) and characteristics 
of the late Doctor A. Freiheer von 
Schrenck-Notzing, the noted German 
psychist to whose memory I had dedi- 
cated my last book. The “meeting” 
with the baron was almost convincing. 


iF was now three-forty- 
five, and the medium appeared fast 
asleep, and was breathing heavily. I was 
beginning to wonder whether the séance 
was over and feared my experiment had 
failed. Then the medium gave a violent 
clonic movement, and Uvani said: 

“Pn elderly person here saying that 
there is no reason in the world why he 
attend you, but he has got hereanSOS 
sent out to him, to be precise, five days 
ago.” It was exactly five days previously 
that I arranged the séance. 

“It has been in the back of your mind 
since then. He says many called but 
few have been answered, but since you 
are anxious he is coming to speak to you. 
He is tall, heavy, has difficulty in walk- 
ing, is amusing, and at times very dif- 
ficult. He will talk a lot—but on the 
other hand can remain silent. Has al- 
most a threefold personality. Has strong 
desires to do things; dreamy, content 
to sit and dream in garden and do noth- 
ing. But is a fighter—underneath child- 
like, amusing and whimsical.” An apt 
description of Doyle. 

Uvani continued: “He is tall, rather 
heavy of stature, feet rather bad, jolly, 
great of heart, deep blue eyes, a droop- 
ing mustache, strong chin, dominating, 
courageous, stubborn, heart of child.” 

The medium’s voice suddenly changed. 
“Here I am. Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Now, how am I going to prove it to you?” 
If this were really Doyle, he would know 
that I should require absolute proof of 
his identity. I remarked that I was 
very pleased to get in touch with him. 

Dove: I myself did not recognize the 
difficulty there would be in getting 
through this wall or “density” that 
stands between us. I am _ within a 
slower system, but outside your sympa- 
thetic system—if I can geographically 
explain myself. I would like you to 
know my location—that I am in a neb- 
ulous belt lying outside the earth's 
surface and having life and being because 
it is of the same structure and matter 
as the earth itself. I am in no doubt 
as to my geographical position. 

(Sir Arthur spoke rapidly, which made 
it difficult for the stenographer. I again 
remarked that I was pleased that my 
old antagonist had come back.) 

Dove: No reason why you should be. 
It was your fault that we disagreed. 

PricE: We were working with the same 
object in view, but in different ways. I 
am trying to arrive at the truth. 

DoyLE: I was always wondering what 
you were working for, to he perfectly 
candid. I always had my eye on you 
and you used to watch me like a cat 
watching a bird in a cage; it was I who 
kept spiritualism going by my money. 

Price: Well, Sir Arthur, I am as much 
out of pocket during the past five years 
as you were. 


Dorie: Then, my dear sir, we may 
shake hands. Most people think I made 
a great deal of money out of spiritual- 
ism by “beating the big drum,” but I 
realized that there was very little money 
in the whole business 

Price: Can you tell me why you have 
left so little to the spiritualist societies? 
Some societies expected you to leave 
them one or two thousand pounds each. 

DoyLe: I hope you will agree with 
me that charity begins at home and I 
have a fairly creditable family who 
would not have been too happy if I had 
dispensed the moneys out of doors. I 
may have been a good spiritualist but 
not an improvident one, I hope. But 
if you are at all conversant with the 
history of my last seven years in spir- 
itualistic circles you will, of course, be 
asking me that question with your 
tongue in your cheek. I hate to indulge 
in personalities but you asked me a 
question which, my dear Price, was a 
little impertinent. I was never in great 
favor personally with many of the so- 
called leaders. Maybe it is because a 
prophet has no honor in his own country. 

Price: Three or four years ago I was 
asked to lecture in your stead at Copen- 
hagen and Denmark. When I came 
back you told me that you had been 
warned by your spirit friends not to go 
on that Scandinavian tour. The arrange- 
ments had gone so far in your name that 
actually the halls were booked. At the 
last moment I was asked to fill the gap. 
As you went on a Scandinavian tour just 
before you passed over, do you think that 
tour was the cause of your death or had 
anything to do with that event? 

Dove: No, I do not think so. I was 
an Irishman: I had the blood of the Celt 
in me. My practice in my later days 
was that if I saw a head in my way, I 
hit that head. I was no mean fielder 
and I was fairly accurate in my aim. 
I feel perhaps I was hot-headed, but my 
warning about the Scandinavian tour 
worried me. You will realize that be- 
hind my hot-headedness I had a policy. 
I do not feel that Denmark had anything 
to do with my passing over but I think 
I overdid it in my last tour. You must 
remember my visit to the antipodes; 
that was the beginning of a very ag- 
gressive time for me. If you read be- 
tween the lines of my South African 
visit, you will realize that I was not 
treading exactly on beautiful carpet. 
There were many attacks made upon me, 
some of which, thank the Lord, did not 
get into the Press. That was something 
saved! After that, I felt I had better 
get on with this other tour, my last 
activity. I felt my better self warning 
me not to go to Denmark, but I was like 
a child. I meant to be there; I was 
there, though I felt that all my audiences 
were not sympathetic. No man would 
feel that more than I. 

PricE: Directly you passed over and 
ever since, from all over the world I 
have had reports of alleged messages 
from you. Are these messages genuine? 

DoyLe: You will continue to have 
these messages. When yow pass over, 
unless you hurry up and leave your 
records firmly affixed to the wall of pub- 
lic opinion, the subconscious working of 
crowd hysteria will not have much to go 
upon; but if you busy yourself as I did, 
then you, too, may be well represented. 

Price: That is a very ambiguous an- 
swer. I again ask: Were all these 
messages true, or did some of the 
mediums ? 

DoyitE: I would go so far as to say 
that I have been in their thoughts, and 
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you will agree with me that I did not 
always realize how much of the sub- 
conscious can be mistaken for reality. 
If you ask me deliberately if it were I 
speaking, then I say “No.” But all the 
world knows that I survive, and I should 
expect my friends and acquaintances to 
believe that I were talking to them. 

Pric—E: What form would you prefer 
your memorial to take? There are 
schemes afoot for the perpetuation of 
your memory in the form of a printed 
volume; there is also a scheme for a 
home or training school for mediums. 
What is your own wish in the matter? 

DorLe: I am answering you quite 
candidly; this would be my wish: I need 
no volume that I have not written my- 
self. It might lack some of my own 
artistry. (He laughs.) For the second 
reason, I would entirely dispense with 
any memorial. It is not part of my plan 
that my name should be given to any- 
thing. If, on the other hand, they think 
they owe something to the idea of sur- 
vival, then they can endow a school or 
a place where sensitives could be—I do 
not say trained, it is a word I dislike, 
but a school where they would be looked 
after—not developed, but examined most 
rigorously by the people who understand 
these things or are interested, so that 
we might get a clean, healthy, good, 
wholesome body of workers not taking 
unto themselves anything in glory, but 
permitting themselves to be placed in the 
hands of the scientists who can vouch 
for the truth of survival as nothing else 
can. But I do not want it endowed in 
my name. It would give me no glory, 
but I should then be very happy. 

Price: A month or so before you 
passed over you wrote a letter to the 
Evening Standard praising the work that 
the National Laboratory is doing, saying 
that it ought to have been done a long 
time before. That was a nice letter and 
I appreciated it. Do you still consider 
that the scientific investigation of phe- 
nomena is necessary, or aS necessary as 
we think it is? You know the spiritual- 
ist point of view? 

Dore: I cannot help thinking, my 
dear Price, that after many years’ study 
of spiritualism, I have definitely come to 
the conclusion that before you get a sane, 
sound, sensible man to take hold of the 
thing and les. it to our goal, which is 
world know.edge, you need the most 
rigorous care from the scientific point of 
view. It is far more difficult to establish 
a fact than it is to advertise an illusion. 

PricE: Do you approve of Mr. Hannen 
Swaffer becoming the leader of the move- 
ment? Your mantle appears to be de- 
scending upon his shoulders. 

DoyLE: Now you are putting me in a 
difficult position. They are putting a 
crown of thorns on his head. I only 
hope that it will not prick him as much 
as mine did. Maybe he is more compe- 
tent to keep it straight; mine often went 
askew. I wish him well. But don’t get 
me into his bad books by saying that I 
do not think he is a worthy successor. 

Price: There is a history of your life, 
Sir Arthur, which is now being written 
by a certain gentleman, and Lady Doyle 
does not approve. 

DOYLE: Quite right; very bad, very 
bad. I agree with Lady Doyle. 

Price: My friend, Mr. Coster, would 
like to ask you a question. . 

Dove: If I can answer any questions 
from my territory I shall be very happy 
to do so. A very happy territory—I am 
at the moment in the position of the 
Chinese professor and the butterfly. (A 
reference to a story in the Ku Chiu T‘u 
Shu Chi Ch‘éng, a Chinese encyclopedia 
published two hundred years ago, but 
written much earlier. It is in the section 
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“Metempsychosis” and is called “Chuang 
Tzu and the Butterfly.” In explaining 
metempsychosis Chuang Tzu said: “One 
day I was reading in my garden. The 
day was warm and I fell asleep and 
dreamed, and in my dream I became a 
butterfly. I flew here and there and 
tasted all the deiights and sorrows of 
a butterfly’s life. Then I wakened again, 
and while still drowsy I said to myself: 
‘Is this Chuang Tzu awaking from a 
dream that he is a butterfly, or a butter- 
fly dreaming that he is Chuang Tzu?’” 
I am convinced that the medium had 
never heard of this story.) 

Coster: Might I ask which of the 
characters you created you like best? 

DoyvLe: Now you touch me on a weak 
point. I enjoyed writing most “Rodney 
Stone.” But it is not fair to put all my 
affection on him. I feel a great love for 
my Napoleonic stories; Brigadier Gerard, 
the favorite of Napoleon. My dear friend, 
which one gave me the greatest joy? It 
is difficult, but many times as I grew 
older, I lived again on the highway 
of life with that swashbuckler. (‘The 
Exploits of Brigadier Gerard” was writ- 
ten in 1896.) 

Coster: Is the psychic photograph of 
yourself obtained by the Reverend Twee- 
dale genuine? 

Doyvie: When I got over here, I met 
my old friend, Felicia Scatcherd (a well- 
known spiritualist) who got me going. 
She said: “It has broken my heart to 
try to give them photographic represen- 
tations of myself,” and asked me to try. 
I have undoubtedly been closely con- 
nected with photographic experiments, 
and I must tell you that three times 
have I managed to get myself through 
onto three good photographs, although 
it would not flatter me if I saw them 
on the front page of the evening edition. 
But I am pleased that I have been able 
to give a representation of myself. 

Price: Is it your wish, or do you think 
that your son Denis will assume your 
place as a great propagandist or expo- 
nent of spiritualism? 

Dove: He will not be a great propa- 
gandist or exponent. I love my children 
dearly. I now wonder if my great love 
for them has been a selfish one. I have 
visions of my son leaving this country 
and making his fortune in lands afar. 
If he sees these words from his father, 
they will touch an answering restlessness 
in his own heart. 

Price: Can you tell us anything of 
your life; of your present condition? 

Dove: I think that, as a matter of 
fact, when I say that I am living in a 
world considerably like the one I have 
left, people will be surprised. I find my- 
self doing many of the things which I 
did here. I find I am living in a world 
as dark as that which I have left, more’s 
the pity. It is a country where pain is 
forever ended; where emotion is born a 
thousand times stronger; where inspira- 
tions reach me much easier. I find my- 
self in a bodily state. It is a world where 
the sinister life is still to be dealt with. 
This is neither heaven nor hell. It isa 
combination of both. Believe me, it is 
only the beginning. I understand that 
it tends to confirm the theory of rein- 
carnation and the soul goes through 
many phases. It is really the soul of me 
in bodily form. The scientists will dis- 
agree with me, but I am still “material,” 
and so long as I am material, I feel my- 
self the man I was on earth. 

PricE: You often go back to Windle- 
sham and commune with your widow 
and children. A short time ago, Lady 
Doyle saw by the Sanctuary, your—— 

DoyvLe: Where I am buried. 

Price: She saw a white dove. She 
stated that a dove had never been seen 
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in the grounds before, and that she is 
convinced that it was an emblem of 
yourself. 

Doyv.ie: That is not true. Dove it may 
be, but it was not anything materialized. 
My dear wife is a clairvoyant but has not 
always been a visionary. One has to re- 
member, too, that she has a beautiful 
soul. It is a pictured fancy given to her 
as a symbol of something that she is 
identifying with me—but it is no expla- 
nation of my state. I am in clear and 
close contact with my wife. I think all 
my friends have been a little careless. 
Many of them have felt that they have 
been in contact with me, and have writ- 
ten to my wife on that point. I much 
prefer to communicate with my family 
in the privacy of my own room. 

Price: What do you think will be the 
future of spiritualism? Do you think it 
will merge with the scientific? 

DoyLe: It is only a cycle and will 
repeat itself again and again and again 
in the world. But I am convinced that 
the aims of spiritualism will be realized 
by a great scientific explanation. 

Price: Professor Julian Huxley says 
that religion will eventually devolve into 
a science. 

Dove: It will. As man becomes more 
freed from fear of complexes and is in 
closer union with the universe, he will 
understand the absolute reality of life, 
which is not religion. All religion must 
be allied with scientific facts. All “re- 
ligion” will die as it has died in all the 
annals of history. I have a slightly dif- 
ferent outlook from that which I had on 
earth. 

Price: Although we quarreled for many 
years, some of the letters which passed 
between us were more friendly, Sir 
Arthur, in the last few months of your 
life on this earth. 

Doyle: I was always a generous op- 
ponent. I would always rather have a 
good antagonist who acknowledged the 
fact than have a fellow who only said I 
was wrong behind my back. At least you 
came into the open and slated me and 
we fought it out ourselves. Our meeting 
today is that of friends. I shall be most 
happy if anything I can say from this 
side helps you to understand the black- 
ness on your side and the difficulties 
of communicating. These difficulties are 
stupendous and must be surmounted be- 
fore scientific progress is made. 

Price: Is it possible for you to know 
if some of the mediums are genuine, or 
partly genuine, or some fraudulent? 

DoyLe: There is a medium (method?) 
in the world, from what I know now, that 
is able to get clear admission into our life. 
To produce an instrument as sensitive 
and as human as a medium which will, 
one day, be recording our thoughts and 
expressions in the same way you do now 
is an absolute possibility and will be ac- 
complished. If properly directed, this 
instrument will take the place of me- 
diums who, if not definitely controlled, 
must of necessity unconsciously produce 
what is in the cosmos about them. If 
I had my way in training mediums I 
would do it differently now. The last 
thing I would get them interested in is 
their object. In fact, I would feel in- 
clined to put them under hypnotic influ- 
ence so that they would not know for 
what purpose they were used. I see this 
more clearly now than I did when I was 
working from your side. Remember, now 
T am seeing from the two sides and have 
no doubt about this statement. The 
memorial you spoke about, it would be 
well if they would take this factor to 
hand and give the sensitives all knowl- 
edge on this subject; then, perhaps, you 
will get a clear delivery; it is necessary. 
No message but is not changed a little 


by something which is contaminating 
the human machine. But within each 
medium there is the pure gold, and it is 
that we want to look for. I hold to you, 
my dear friend—I may say “friend,” 
now—that I want to have a reasonable 
thesis (talk?) with you on this subject 
when and where you like and I will do 
my best to give a much more concise 
delivery of the modus operandi of com- 
munication, physical and mental. I 
think we will meet again in the séance 
room. I hope that everybody will under- 
stand that we are now good friends. 


"Tavs ended my hour’s 
talk with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. The 
medium remained still for a minute or 
so, then gradually “awakened” as if from 
a long and restless sleep. 

Scores of questions must force them- 
selves on the reader as they did on me. 
Was it really Doyle speaking? Was it his 
language? Was the medium play-acting? 
Did it come from her subconscious mind, 
or from the minds of the sitters? Were 
Sir Arthur’s statements true? And a 
thousand more queries, some of which I 
can answer. 

In the first place, I am absolutely con- 
vinced that the medium was not con- 
sciously cheating; and I am not at all 
sure that the information came from her 
subconscious mind or from those of the 
sitters. It is just possible that the views 
expressed by the entity calling itself 
Doyle were emanations from the brain 
of the living Doyle which had in some 
way become crystallized and had been 
“picked up” by the medium in the trance 
state, just as one tunes in a radio set. 
This theory is far-fetched, I admit, but 
not more so than the spirit hypothesis. 

The language and phraseology are like 
the real Doyle’s, especially at times. 
The snatches of humor are reminiscent 
of the great novelist. Also, “Doyle” had 
his facts right, so far as they applied to 
myself. Not all of these facts could have 
been in the possession of the medium. 

Doyle’s answers are, at times, ambig- 
uous and his explanations become in- 
volved. This, I think, is due to the 
stenographer’s being unable to keep up 
with the rapid speech of the medium. 
But nothing of importance was lost. I 
do not think I am doing Mrs. Garrett 
an injustice when I assert that I con- 
sider her incapable of framing some of 
the replies that we received. 

There is a curious idea abroad that 
Sir Arthur became converted to spirit- 
ualism through the loss of his son in 
the war—or at least that his keen inter- 
est in the subject dated from that period. 

But I have a letter in front of me 
which he addressed (from Southsea) 
to the editor of Light as far back as 1887. 
The letter describes some experiments in 
telepathy that Doyle had made, and he 
states that he could no more doubt the 
existence of the phenomena than he 
could doubt the existence of lions in 
Africa. I interpolate these facts in order 
to emphasize my point that Doyle’s be- 
lief in survival was not the result of 
the emotionalism which swept the world 
after the Great War. 

I echo Doyle’s hope that we shall meet 
again in the séance room and that he 
will tell me more of the life he is living 
in that place “whose portal we call 
Death.” Whether it is in reality the 
spirit of Doyle, or if it be that I am 
“tuning in” to his ego or personality 
which, earth-bound, is lingering here 
awhile, I shall be satisfied if I can but 
shed one tiny ray of light on that great 
mystery which for nearly two thousand 
years the world’s most brilliant intellects 
have been trying to elucidate. 
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As to WHETHER a slight and un- 
necessary rotundity will develop in 
your anatomy in 1931,—well, that 
is chiefly up to you. If you are past 
thirty, or if you already have a ten- 
dency to put on flesh, it might be a 
good idea to see that a share of the 
food that finds its way to your stom- 
ach is non-fattening. 

One of the pleasantest and most 
delicious non-fattening foods we 
know of is Peek Frean’s AllWheat* 
Crispbread. Crisp, crunchy and de- 
licious, it is a highly desirable bread 
for your daily menu, particularly dur- 
ing this holiday season, when even 
the best of us are apt to over-eat. 
Because its starch is pre-cooked, it cannot 
make you fat. 

Peek Frean’s Crispbread—as pal- 
atable as it is nutritious—is made 
from 100% whole wheat grain—not 
flour. It contains ample roughage to 
correct constipation, the valuable pro- 
teins and phosphates of the “germ” 
and “aleurone cells,” as well a& other 
essential properties and vitamins ab- 
sent from white flour foods. 


*Known in Canada as Vita-Weat 
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All high grade grocers have Peek 

Frean’s Crispbread. Make it your 
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the New Year to bring unwelcome 
pounds, why don’t you buy a box 
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OP OO EO IO RE i Mee, 
ou can find no more welcome holi- 
day gift than a box of Peek Frean’s 

genuine English biscuits, whose rare deli- 

cacy and flavor are known all over the 
world. There’s a kind to suit every taste, 
plain, cream-filled, sweetened or frosted. 


Ask about the famous Ritz Assorted, 
Family Assorted and City Assorted. 


Pigs dl et Mla pl Al Nt Ad es fit, 
American Distributors 
THE RENKEN & Y ATES SMITH CORPORATION 
16 Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 


THE TONKIN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
841 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 


PEEK FREAN'S 


AlIWheat 


CRISPBREAD 


Midget Insanity 
(Continued from. page 39) 


hole. Wife doesn’t care because she 
already has a date to play a game of 
real miniature golf with the man who 
came to fix the radio. 


1:00 A.M. or later. Steps into an open 
excavation on way home and makes a 
hole in one. 


Shortsighted people who are always 
decrying the innovations that stimulate 
progress are asking what good can come 
out of this craze for insect golf. They 
see the younger generation fleeing from 
libraries and art galleries and opera 
houses and lecture halls in a mad 
scramble to reach the shriveled golf 
corrals. They. see the future generations 
huddled together on embryo tees with 
only one object, one motive, one am- 
bition in life—to push a little round ball 
through a dog house into a hole. 

Personally, I see no cause for alarm. 
The possibilities for good in miniature 
golf are infinite. The little game takes 
your neighbor away from his radio, so 
you can get a little sleep at night. It 
eliminates the necessity of spending your 
whole week’s salary at a night club try- 
ing to let that certain girl know how 
you feel about her. If you can’t make 
your position clear in eighteen holes of 
cramped putting, then you are a bust 
as a passion flower. 

We must not overlook the educational 
value of the game. It will give the youth 
of this country a firm foundation in 
brazen lying that will insure ultimate 
success in big business, politics, and 
other walks of life. A person who makes 
a score of eighty-eight and hands in a 
forty-three often enough will come to 
believe it himself. A few games of little 
golf will make a big liar out of any 
young man, so that the rest of his path 
through life will be smooth and rosy. 

But the greatest boon in miniature 
golf is the inexhaustible supply of free 
pencils that it affords. Every time you 
leave an infantile course your pockets 
are filled with those little yellow pencils 
they give you for keeping score. Soon 
you have thousands of them lying 
around the house and you are saved the 
necessity of sending your children to 
art school or buying kindling wood. 

It is only a question of time when the 
contracted form of the old Scotch game 
will be adopted in other sports. Mini- 
ature aviation will undoubtedly come 
next. Planes will be made so that we 
can make a nonstop flight from the 
chandelier to the top of the ping-pong 
table without danger of bodily harm. 

And think of the thousands of lives 
that will be saved in the next war! The 
next war will be a miniature war. No- 
body will be allowed to fight but midgets. 
If midgets are wiped out, it will mean 
that we will have so many fewer post 
cards to buy at circus side shows. 

Personally, I am enthusiastic about 
Lilliputian golf. I consider no day com- 
plete unless I play six or eight games. 

Let me add that runt golf cannot 
possibly pass out while they construct 
courses so that the ball disappears in the 
eighteenth hole. People will keep com- 
ing back trying to retrieve that ball 
after it goes into the hole, so they can 
sneak in a couple of extra games on the 
proprietor. 

Once I caught the ball after it trickled 
into the eighteenth cup, but the boss 
was looking. But I know that somehow, 
somewhere, sometime I will be success- 
ful in sneaking in two games for the 
price of one. 
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Let’s Play King by Sinclair Lewis (Continued from page 25) 


city. You know, get acquainted with 
French customs. Nothing so broadening 
as travel.” 


“Then I guess you’re going to stay 
narrow. Fat chance, you going to Paris 
by yourself and drinking a lot of hootch 
and chasing around after a lot of wild 
women. In fact, come to think of it, 
Rabbit, I guess Terry and I can pull 
this off better if we leave you home.” 

“Mother!” Terry was’ imploring. 
“Please! I want Father to go along!” 

Bessie faced her two men with her 
hands on her hips, her jaw out, and 
when she stood thus, no one who knew 
her opposed her, unless he was looking 
for death. 

T. Benescoten grumbled, Terry wailed, 
but Bessie glared them down. Then she 
stalked to the telephone and ordered the 
immediate attendance of a dressmaker, 
a women’s tailor, a shoemaker, a mil- 
liner, a hairdresser, a masseuse, an Os- 
teopath, a French tutor and a Higher 
Thought lecturer. 

“Ym going to Europe and I’m going 


right,” she said. 
‘a two weeks la- 


ter, she took the train, she had fourteen 
new evening frocks, eight new ensembles, 
thirty-seven new hats, eight new pairs 
of snake-skin shoes, a thumb ring of 
opals, a gold-mounted dressing bag, and 
a lovely new calm manner purchased 
from the Higher Thought lecturer. 

All the way from Poppy Peaks to 
New York, Terry and his smiling, his 
tender mother were hailed by the mil- 
lions to whom Terry had become the 
symbol of joyous yet wistful boyhood. 

Wiggins had generously let the press 
of each city and town through which 
they would pass know just when the 
King of Boy Comedians would arrive, 
and at every stop, Terry was dragged, 
wailing, to bow and smile his famous 
Little Lord Fauntleroy smile at the 
cheering gangs. 

The horror of facing the staring eyes, 
the horror of trying to look superhuman 
for the benefit of these gloating wor- 
shipers, while he felt within like a lonely 
and scared little boy, so grew on Terry 
that it was only his mother’s raging, 
only the fury of Mr. Abraham Hamilton 
Granville and the coaxing of Wiggins, 
that would draw Terry out of his safe 
drawing-room to the platform. 

Despite a certain apprehension about 
the perils of the deep, despite a slight 
worry as to how he would talk to King 
Maximilian—who was, said the papers, 
to arrive in London one day before the 
Taits were due—Terry was delighted 
when Wiggins and Granville had left 
them, when the steamer had snarled its 
way out to sea, and he could hide in a 
corner of the S. S. Megalomaniac’s royal 
suite. 

He slept for sixteen hours, then, and 
even the indomitable Bessie Tait slept, 
while the S. S. Megalomaniac thrust out 
to sea, and expectant Europe awaited 
them as it awaited the other royal family 
from Slovaria. 


Aside from gently persuading Terry to 
be the star in the ship’s concert, at which 
he recited “The Shooting of Dan Mc- 
Grew” and “Gunga Din,” and gave imi- 
tations of Napoleon and a sitting hen; 
aside from permitting him to be photo- 
graphed by every passenger aboard, and 
lovingly insisting that he wear a new 
costume every afternoon—including the 
polo costume, the baseball suit, the Eton 
suit with top hat, and the Fauntleroy 


black velvet with lace collar—aside from 
these lighter diversions, Bessie gave 
Terry a rest on the crossing. He must 
be saved to overwhelm London, Britain, 
and Queen Sidonie. 

Bessie was disappointed in landing at 
Southampton when she saw no crowd 
hysterical with desire to worship the 
King of Boy Comedians. 

In fact, no one was awaiting them 
save Mr. Percival S. F. Clapham, press 
agent and secretary to the chairman of 
the Anglo-Jupiter Film Distributing 
Corporation, which acted as missionary 
in introducing the Terrytaits to Britain. 

Mr. Clapham greeted Bessie and Terry 
with a quite American “Pleased to meet 
you! At your service, folks, as long as 
you’re here.” 

“Where’s the crowd?” demanded Bessie. 

“They, uh—Southampton is a bit in- 
different to Americans, you might say.” 

Bessie and Clapham looked at each 
other with no great affection. The in- 
ternational brotherhood was not work- 
ing out; the hands across the sea were 
growing cold; and when the three of 
them were settled in a compartment. 
Bessie demanded crisply: 

“Terry and I can’t waste a lot of 
time. I don’t want to hustle you, 
but have you fixed it up yet for Terry 
to meet this kid king and the quince?” 

“The quince?” 

“Good heavens! The queen! Sidonie!” 

“But—the quince! Really! Oh, I see! 
The queen! Of course. I see. No, I’m 
sorry: not quite arranged yet.” 

“They’ve arrived?” 

“Oh, yes, quite. Splendid reception. 
The young king the darling of London.” 

“Well, all right; then Terry and I 
can go right up and call on ’em. I 
expect they’ve seen a lot of his pictures. 
If you haven’t made a date for us, I 
guess we’d better just send in our cards. 
Or had we better phone? Where they 
staying?” 

“They’re at the Picardie Hotel, because 
of being in mourning. This is an un- 
Official visit. And really, my dear lady, 
it would be quite impossible for you even 
to try to call on His Young Majesty and 
Queen Sidonie! It simply isn’t done, 
d’you see? It isn’t done! You must make 
application to your ambassador, who 
will present the request to the British 
foreign office, who will communicate with 
the Slovarian foreign office, who will de- 
termine whether or not they care to 
submit the request to Queen Sidonie’s 
secretary, who may care to bring the 
matter to Her Majesty’s attention, at 
which time——” 

“At which time,” remarked Mrs. T. 
Benescoten Tait, “hell will have frozen 
over a second time. Now listen! I’m net 
much up on meeting queens, but I guess 
I’m about as chummy with the royalty 
as you are! Now listen——” 

Mr. Clapham’s native ruddiness paled 
as he heard the subversive, the almost 
sacrilegious plans of Bessie Tait. 

“My dear Madame, we are all of us 
eager to help you,’ he implored, “but 
really, you know, a king is a king!” 

She looked at Terry. “You bet,” she 
observed. “And a king’s mother is a 
queen. You bet!” 

Which profound and mysterious state- 
ment puzzled Mr. Clapham until the 
train drew in at Waterloo. 

There were five reporters and a group 
of thirty or forty admirers, very juvenile, 
to greet them. The most respectable Mr. 
Turner, chairman of the Anglo-Jupiter 
Corporation and boss of Mr. Clapham, 
met them with his car. 

“Shall we go right to the Picardie, 


or kind of parade through London first?” 
demanded Bessie. 

“Oh! The Picardie!” 

“Why, sure! That’s where King Maxi- 
milian and his ma are staying, isn’t it? 
It’s the swellest hotel in town, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes, quite!” Mr. Turner looked 
agitated, as he fretted: “But I say! A 
lady traveling alone, with a boy, couldn’t 
go to the Picardie! People might think 
it a bit fast! I’ve taken a suite for you 
at Garborough’s Hotel—most  respect- 
able family hotel.” 

“When was it built?” 

“Built? Built? When was it built? 
Good heavens, I don’t know, Madame. 
I should suppose about 1840.” 

“Well, that’s all I want to know. But 
go ahead. We'll try it.” 

Mr. Turner’s car left the station to a 
slight rustle of cheering from Terry’s 
youthful admirers, and to earnest ques- 
tions from the reporters as to how many 
cocktails American boys of ten usually 
consumed before dinner. But after that, 
there was no sign that London knew it 
was entertaining another king. 

Fog packed in about them. The sooty 
house fronts disappeared in saffron-gray. 
The roar of Trafalgar Gquare seemed 
louder, more menacing, than Los Angeles 
or even New York. Bessie thrust out 
her hand with a gesture of timid affec- 
tion which she rarely used toward that 
rare and golden goose, Terry. 

The living room of their suite at Gar- 
borough’s Hotel was brown and dingy. 
To Bessie, accustomed to hotel rooms the 
size of a railroad terminal, the room was 
shockingly small. It was but little bigger 
than the entire cottage she had occupied 
four years before. 

She sniffed. And quite rightly. 

And the bedrooms had wardrobes in- 
stead of proper closets. : 

She sniffed again. She rang for the 
room waiter. 

“Dry Martini,” said Bessie. 

“Kek?” gasped the room waiter. 

“Dry Martini! Cocktail! Licker!” 
snarled Bessie. 

“I beg pardon, Madame, but we do not 
serve cocktails.” 

“You don’t——” In the hurt astonish- 
ment of it Bessie sat down, hard. “Say, 
what kind of a dump is this? What 
kind of a bunch do you get here?” 

“His Grace, the Duke of Ightham, has 
been coming here for sixty years.” 

“Ever since you were a boy of forty! 
All right, bring me a high-ball.” 

“A high ball, Madame?” 

“A high ball! A whisky and soda! A 
lightning and cloud-burst!” 

“Very well, Madame.” 

After the waiter’s stately exit, Bessie 
whimpered, “And they said I’d like these 
old ruins!” 


Biss THE moment she 
looked beaten. “Maybe it ain’t going to 
be as easy to be buddies with Maximilian 
and Sidonie as I thought. I wish I’d 
brought old Rabbit!” Her depression 
was gone; she sprang up like a war 
horse. “How I’d bawl him out! Come 
on, Bess! MHere’s where we show this 
old run-down Europe what an honest- 
to-goodness American lady can do!” 

They had arrived at Garborough’s at 
three of the afternoon. At five, in a 
black velvet costume which made her 
look like a vamp—as far up as her chin 
—Bessie was stalking into the lobby of 
the Hotel Picardie. 

The reception clerk at Garborough’s 
had been a stringy young woman in black 
alpaca and a state of disapproval, but 
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at the Picardie he was a young Spanish 
count in a morning coat. 

“T want,” she said, “the best suite you 
have free.” 

“Certainly, Madame; at once.” 

The clerk leaped into action and 
brought out from a glass-enclosed holy 
of holies an assistant manager who was 
more dapperly mustached, more sleekly 
frock-coated, more soapily attentive than 
himself. 

“May I inquire how large a _ suite 
Madame would desire? And—uh—is 
Madame’s husband with Madame?” 

“No. I’m the mother of Terry Tait, 
the movie, I mean cinema star. I’m 
here with him; just us two. I’d like a 
parlor and coupla of bedrooms and 
a few private dining rooms. I guess you 
need references here.” For a second 
Bessie again sounded a little hopeless. 
“Probably if you called up the American 
ambassador he would know about us.” 

“Oh, no, Madame; of course we are 
familiar with the pictures of Master 
Tait. May I show you some suites?” 

The first suite that he showed was al- 
most as large, it had almost as much 
gilt, paneling, omelet-marble table tops, 
telephone extensions, water taps and 
Persian rugs as a hotel in Spokane, 
Schenectady, or St. Petersburg, Florida. 

“This is more like it. But look here. 
I heard somewhere that Queen Sidonie 
and her boy are staying here.” 

“Yes; quite so, Madame.” 

“Well, look: I’d like to be on their 
floor.” 

“Sorry, Madame, but that is impossi- 
ble. We have reserved the entire floor 
for Their Majesties and their suite.” 

“But there must be some rooms empty 
on it.” 

“Sorry, Madame, but that is quite im- 
possible. The police would be very nasty 
if we even attempted such a thing.” 

Bessie unhappily recalled the days 

when she had first gone to Hollywood 
with Terry and tried to persuade a cast- 
iron-faced guard to let them through to 
the casting director. Not since then had 
anyone spoken to her so firmly. It was 
a dejected Bessie Tait from Mechanic- 
ville who besought, “Well, then, I’d 
like to be on the floor right above them 
or below them. I’ll make it worth your 
while, manager. Oh, I know I can’t 
bribe you, but I don’t like to bother any- 
body without I pay for their trouble, and 
it would be worth ten of your pounds, 
or whatever you callum, to have a nice 
suite just above Their Majesties.” 

The assistant manager hesitated. From 
her gold-link purse Bessie drew out the 
edge of a ten-pound note. At that beau- 
tiful sight the assistant manager sighed, 
and murmured respectfully, ‘“‘T’ll see what 
can be done, Madame.” 

Ten minutes later Bessie had a volup- 
tuous suite guaranteed to be just above 
that of Queen Sidonie. 


es had informed 
Bessie Tait that English people dined as 
late as eight in the evening. It scarcely 
seemed possible. But, “I'll try anything 
once,” said Bessie. 

At eight, she sat in a corner of the 
Renaissance Salon of the Hotel Picardie, 
in a striking white tulle frock with gold 
sequins, and with her was Master Tait, 
in full evening clothes. 

She noticed that the other guests 
stared at him considerably. 

“They know who we are!” she rejoiced, 
as she picked up the menu. It was in 
French, but if the supercilious captain 
of waiters expected the American lady 
not to understand French, he was mis- 
taken, for in eighteen lessons at Poppy 
Peaks she had learned not only the 
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vocabulary of food but also the French 
for “I should like to take a horseback 
ride on a horse tomorrow,” “How much 
costs a hat of this fashion?” and “Where 
obtains one the tickets of the first class 
for Holland?” 

She said rapidly to the captain, “Don- 
nyma deh pottage German one order 
crevettes and one wheats, deh rosbifs, 
pom de terres, and some poissons—no, 
pois—and de fois ice cream and hustle it 


will you, please?” 


“Perfaitment!” said the French cap- 
tain and, continuing in his delightful 
native tongue, he commanded a waiter, 
“Jetz mach’ schnell, du, Otto!” 

At nine, Bessie commanded again the 
presence of the assistant manager who 
had found her suite. 

“I want you,” she suggested, “to get 
me some good English servants. Furst I 
want a valet for my son. I want Terry 
should have a high-class English valet— 
and I don’t want none that talks bad 
English, neither.” 

“Certainly, Madame.” 

“And I want a maid that can fix my 
hair.” 

“Certainly, Madame.” 

“And then I want a refined lady sec- 
retary.” 

“Refined?” 

“Yes, she’s gotta be refined. I never 
could stand dames that aren’t refined.” 

“I know a young lady, Madame, Miss 
Tingle, the daughter of a most worthy 
Low Church clergyman, and formerly 
secretary to Lady Frisbie.” 

“Lady Frisbie? Oh, in the nobility?” 

“Why—uh—practically. Her husband, 
Sir Edward Frisbie, was a linen draper, 
and mayor of Bournemouth. “Oh, yes, 
you'll find Miss Tingle most refined.” 

“Grand! That’s what I’m always 
telling these roughnecks in Hollywood— 
like when they wanted Terry to play a 
comic part, bell boy in a harem—‘No, 
sir,” I said, ‘Terry’s got a refined father 
and mother, and he’ll be refined himself 
or I’ll bust his head!’ Well, shoot in 
your valet and maid and Miss Tingle— 
have ’em here by noon.” 

The assistant manager promised. After 
his going, Bessie received Mr. Turner 
and Mr. Clapham of the Anglo-Jupiter 
Corporation. : 

“We have decided——” said Mr. Clap- 
ham gently. 

“Yes, we have quite decided,” said Mr. 
Turner, with firmness. 

“___that it would be indiscreet for 
you to seek an audience with King Max- 
imilian at all.” 

“Oh, you have!” murmured Bessie. 
“It’s nice to have things decided for 
you.” 

“Yes, we hoped you would be pleased. 
We have, in fact, gone into the matter 
most thoroughly. I rang up a gentle- 
man connected with the press, and he 
assured me that the proper way would 
be for you to apply to your ambassador, 
and that doubtless the matter could be 
arranged in a year or two—doubtless 
you would have to go to Slovaria.” 

“Well, that’s splendid. Just a year or 
two! That’s fine! Mighty kind of 
you.” 

“So pleased to do any little thing that 
I can. Now Mr. Turner and I have talked 
it over, and it seems to both of us that 
it would be better to have a little subtler 
publicity. So if you care to have him 
do so, your son will address the Lads’ 
Brigade of St. Crispin’s, Golder’s Green, 
next Thursday evening—the papers will 
give several paragraphs to this interest- 
ing occasion. And then—I do a bit in 
the literary way, you know—I have ven- 
tured to write an interview with you 
which I hope to have used by one of the 
papers. It goes as follows: 


“Well, I swow! Say, dod gast my 
cats, this yere is by gosh all whillikens 
one big burg,’ was the first remark of 
Mrs. Tait, mother of the well-known 
juvenile cinema star, Terry Tait, upon 
arrival in London yesterday. ‘Yes-sir- 
ree-bob,’ she continued, ‘out thar in the 
broad bosom of the Golden West, out 
where the handclasp grows a little 
warmer, we get some mighty cute burgs, 
but nothing like this yere ant heap.’” 

“Isn’t that nice?” sighed Bessie. “And 
that’s the American language you’ve 
written it in, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. I’m often taken for an Ameri- 
can, when I wish.” 

“I’m sure you must be.” 

Left alone by Turner and Clapham, 
with the promise that within a few days 
they would arrange other feats of pub- 
licity at least equal to the chance to 
address the Lads’ Brigade of Golder’s 
Green, Bessie sat down and sighed. But 
the next morning she resolutely marched 
into Terry’s modest 24x42 bedroom, 
where he was reading “Treasure Island,” 
and she ordered, “Come on, son; we’re 
going out and buy the town. Toys.” 

“IT don’t want any toys. I hate toys!” 


Vea heard what I 
said! Think I’m going to have a lot of 
kings dropping into your room and seeing 
you without a lot of swell toys?” 

“But Mother, I’d rather have books.” 

“Say, if you keep on like this, you’ll 
turn out nothing but an author working 
for one-fifty a week. Books never did 
nobody no good. Come on!” 

By suggestion of the concierge, they 
took a taxi for an enormous Toy Bazaar 
on Oxford Street. Bessie firmly bought 
for Terry an electric train, an electric 
Derby game, a portable chemical labora- 
tory, a set of boxing gloves, and a choice 
article in the way of a model of the 
Colosseum in which electric lions de- 
voured electric Early Christians. 

“There! I bet none of these boy kings 
has got a better set of toys than that!” 
remarked Bessie. 

As they emerged from the Toy Bazaar, 
Terry saw, next to it, an animal shop. 

Ever since they had left Poppy Peaks, 
Terry had mourned for the disgraceful 
mongrel which the English quarantine 
regulations had compelled him to leave 
at home, and he cried now, “Oh, Mother, 
I want a dog!” : 

“If I get you one, will you play nicely 
with the electric toys?” 

“Tll try; ‘.onestly I will.” 

“And will you address these Lad 
Brigands or whatever it is in this Gol- 
den Green or wherever it is? I’ll have 
this bird Clapham write your speech.” 

“Yes. But a jolly dog!” 

“I wish,” said Bessie, in her most re- 
fined way, as they entered the animal 
shop, “to look at a line of dogs. What 
have you got good today?” 

“This, Madame, is a very superior ani- 
mal.” And the clerk brought out an 
object as thin as paper, as long as Sat- 
urday morning, as gloomy as a camera- 
man. “This is an Imperial Russian 
wolfhound, a genuine borzoi—you will 
recognize the typical borzoi touch, Ma- 
dame—it’s brother of a hound which we 
sold just yesterday to the Earl of Tweep- 
ers for his daughter, Lady Ann—no doubt 
you know her ladyship, Madame.” 

“H-how much?” faltered Bessie. 

“To close out this line, Madame, we 
Should be willing to let you have this 
animal for a hundred guineas.” 

The inner, the still Mechanicvillized 
Bessie Tait was calculating, “Great grief 
—that’s five hundred bucks for a pooch!” 
but the outer, the newly refined Mrs. T. 
Benescoten Tait was remarking evenly, 
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“Rather a lot, but I might consider—— 
Does it please you, Terry?” 

She could keep up the strain of refine- 
ment no longer; and most briskly, much 
more happily, she remarked to the clerk, 
“This is my son, Terry Tait. You’ve 
probably seen him in the movies. They 
call him the King of Boy Comedians.” 

“Oh, Mother, please!” protested Terry, 
but the clerk was trumpeting, “Oh, yes, | 
Madame. We are honored in being al- 
lowed to serve you.” 

And with that the canine blotter would 
have been sold—but for one accident. 
Terry sighed, “Mother, I don’t like him.” Ch ; 

“But darling, this is the kind of dog tc—for the Smart Set 
that all nobility get their pictures taken 
with. But if you don’t like him——” Clean x bse the Fantdions 

While Bessie grew momently more im- . Pp s, 
patient, Terry was offered, and declined, _ Aw EPIZE | E. , / bode acc 
such delightful pets as a Pekingese that with this advertisement Pconomical—tor the Smoker 
looked like a misanthropic bug and an e 


-FIRST PRIZE IN MARLBORO AMATEUR COPY CONTEST 


_ MARLBORO 


The Cigarette of the Ivory Tip 


Dainty —for the Debutante 


Airedale like a rolled-up doormat. Then Miss Ferris, a landscape paint. P, ractical — forthe Man about Town 

he stopped before a cage and, his hands Pee een heise sand 

clasped in ecstasy, exulted, “Oh, there’s E OATAe Gaiion diy nee 

the dog I want!” Sides and editorials. Wrote the Modern —{or the need of Today 
The clerk looked shocked; Bessie, see- ize-winning Marlboro adver- 


ing his expression, looked shockeder. enon at a ee 
Terry’s choice was a canine social : 
error. He was, probably, a cross be- 
tween a police dog and a collie, with a 
little Scotch terrier and a trace of cocker 
spaniel. He had bright eyes, a wide and 
foolish mouth, and paws so enormous 
that he resembled a pup on snowshoes. 
And he had none of the dignity and aloof 
tolerance of the pedigreed dogs whom 
Terry had rejected; he laughed at them 
and wagged at them and barked an ill- 
bred joyful bark. 

“That,” objected the clerk, “is a mon- 
grel, I’m afraid. We are exhibiting him 
only out of deference to the widow of 


a country customer. I really shouldn’t HERE’S A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


care to recommend him.” 


agent Be’s & sweet dog!” wailed Terry. FOR A GRAND-DAD, AN UNCLE, OR A PARENT 


“Very well, then, my fine young gentle- 


man, you get no dog at all, if you’re 

going to be so dog-gone common!” | h Mos t hrillj . t 
raged Bessie, and she dragged the S : 
protesting Terry from the shop and ¢ in 1 
hastened to the Hotel Picardie. 


Bessie telephoned to those unseen { B ( ij | 
powers that somewhere in the mysterious or a oy or a 1r 
heart of every hotel regulate all human 
destinies, “Will you please send up a 
bell pe! at ae —a Gift that will help make the boy become the man you 

“A bell boy? , &@ page!” im 7 

“Well, whatever you want to call him.” want him'to be 

There appeared at her suite a small 


20c for those who can aMord the Best 
(F her pri i h 
ees, lar, (0. DEX: 


eee why take chances : 
with cheap cigarettes? : 
Enjoy Marlboro—Mild : 


as May—full, firm 
and round—always. Plain or Ivory Tipped: No Difference in Price 


—a Gift that will help make the girl become the woman you 


boy whom she immediately longed to want her to be. 

ee — we ee —a Gift of love for the woods, for the camp-fire, for a free, 
nose high and cockily. He wore a skin- out-of-doors life, for wholesome work and play. 

tight blue uniform with a row of brass _ ift of : 

buttons incredibly close together, and bi Gilt - rugged health and strong muscles. 

on the corner of his head rode an im- —a Gift of self-reliance, tolerance, comradeship. 


pudent pill-box cap of soldierly scarlet. 

“Yes, Madame?” He was obviously 
trying not to grin, in pure good fellow- 
ship, and when Terry grinned, the page’s 


“Sint eyourname?*demanaeasesie|| A SUMMER CAMP ENROLLMENT 
“TReAVGRA, on can't call a person Bun- 


—a Gift that will be the greatest gift a boy or girl ever 
received. 


dock! What are you called at home?” Cosmopolitan Camp Department is prepared to give 
“Ginger, Madame.” you a list of Summer Camps which, from personal 
“Well, Ginger, this is my son, Master | investigation, we know to be worth while. If you wish 
Terry Tait, the movie—the cinema star.” we will also send you an appropriate card (free from 


“Oh, Madame, we were told below that any advertising whatever) announcing the gift. Address 
Master Tait was ’ere, but I didn’t know 
I’d ’ave the pleasure of seeing ’im! I’m 


familiar with Master Tait in the pic- COSMOPOLITAN CAMP DEPARTMENT 


tures, if I may say so, Madame.” 
“All right. Play.” i i 
OF beg soll sardong” May G. Linehan, Director 
“IT said play. Play! You are to pla ; : 
with Master Terry” st 57th Street at Eighth Avenue New York City 
While Ginger looked dazed, she led the 
two boys into Terry’s bedroom, pointed 
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an imperial forefinger at the new toys 
which she had brought home in the taxi- 
cab, and loftily left them. 

“Gosh, I think it’s the limit that this 
playing business is wished onto you, too!” 
sighed Terry. “I guess she’ll want us to 
play with the electric train. Do you 
mind playing with an electric train?” 

“T’ve never before ’ad the opportunity, 
sir.” 

“Oh, golly, don’t call me ‘sir.’ ” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“What did you play with at home?” 

“Well, sir——” 

“Terry! Not sir!” 

“Well, Master Terry, sir, I ’ad avery 
nice cricket bat that my Uncle ’Ennery 
made for me, and a wagon mace out of 
a Bass’ Ale box, sir, but it didn’t go so 
very well, sir—permit me!” 


— had begun to 
open the case containing the electric 
train. Ginger sprang to help him: As 
he lifted out an electric locomotive, a 
dozen railroad carriages which repre- 
sented the Flying Scotsman in miniature, 
a station on whose platform a tiny sta- 
tion master waved a flag when the set 
was connected with the electric-light 
socket, a tunnel through a conveniently 
portable mountain, and an even more 
miraculously portable bridge across a 
mighty tin river three feet long, Ginger 
muttered, “I’ll be jiggered.” 

“Do you like them?” marveled Terry. 

“Oh! Like them, sir!” 

“Well, you wouldn’t if they gave you 
one every birthday and Christmas, and 
you had to run ’em while a bunch of 
gin-hounds stood around and watched 
you and said, ‘Isn’t he cute!’” 

But Terry was impressed by the ad- 
miration of this obviously competent 
Ginger, this fortunate young man who 
was allowed to wear brass buttons and 
live in the joyous informality of kitchens 
and linen closets. Within fifteen min- 
utes, unanimously elected president and 
general manager of the Hollywood & 
Pasadena R. R., Terry was excitedly 
giving orders to the vice president and 
traffic manager; trains were darting 
through tunnels and intelligently stop- 
ping at stations; and once there was a 
delightful accident in which the train 
ran off the curve, to the anguish of six- 
teen unfortunate passengers. 

“Gee, I do like it when I’ve got some- 
body to play with!” marveled Terry. 
“Say, I wish you could see my dog back 
home. He’s a dandy dog. His name is 
Corn Beef and Cabbage.” 

“Really, sir? What breed is ’e?” 

“Well, he’s kind of an Oklahoma wolf- 
hound, my dad says.” 

“Oh, yes. Okaloma wolf’ound. I’ve 
’eard of that breed, sir. I say! Let’s 
put one of the passengers on the track, 
and then the train runs into ’im and we 
could ’ave a funeral.” 

“Slick!” 


Miss Tingle, the refined lady secretary 
recommended by the hotel, had arrived 
at noon, and had been engaged. 

“Can you go to work right now?” de- 
manded Bessie. “I’m going to grab off 
a king!” 

“Grab off—a king, Madame?” 

“Oh, gosh, I don’t know why it is! 
Back in Hollywood, I thought I could 
sling the King’s English all right, but 
in England, seems like every time I say 
anything they repeat what I say and 
register astonishment! I guess I’m kind 
of a lady Buffalo Bill. Well, let’s get 
to it. Now listen.” 

She explained the scheme for the cap- 
ture of publicity by making Terry and 
King Maximilian chums. 
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“And just between you and I, I 
wouldn’t kick and holler much if I got 
to be buddies with Queen Sidonie. Of 
course Terry’s publicity comes first. I 
just sacrifice everything to that boy. 
But same time I’ve seen pictures of 
Sidonie. Somehow I just feel (do you 
believe in the Higher Thought?—you 
know there’s a lot of these instincts and 
hunches and all like that that you just 
can’t explain by material explanations) 
—and somehow I feel that she and me 
would be great pals, if we had the 
chance. Oh, dear!” 

Bessie sighed the gentle sigh of a self- 
immolating mother. 

“It’s just fierce the way I’ve had to 
submerge my own personality for my 
husband and son. But I guess unselfish- 
ness never goes unrewarded. So look. 
We'll just write her a little letter and 
send it down by hand. Of course I want 
to enclose a card, so’s she’ll know whom 
I am. Which of these cards would do 
the trick better, do you think?” 

One of the two cards was a highly 
restrained document: merely “Mrs. T. 
Benescoten Tait,” in engraved script. 
But the other card was baroque. It was 
impressive. It announced: 


Mr. & Mrs. T. Benescoten Tait 
Pop & Mom of 
TERRY TAIT 
The King of Boy Comedians 
Star of “Kids Is Kids,’ “Wee Waifs 0’ 
Dockland,” “A Child of the ~ 
Midnight,” etc. 
CASTELLO MarRINO Poppy Peaks, Cal. 


It was embossed in red, blue, silver and 
canary-yellow, and while it was slightly 
smaller than a motor license plate, it 
was much more striking. 

“Now maybe this colored one ain’t as 
society as the other, but don’t you think 
Her Majesty would be more likely to 
notice it?” said Bessie anxiously. 

Miss Tingle was terrified yet fas- 
cinated. “I’ve never,” she gasped, “had 
the privilege of communicating with a 
queen, but if I may say so, I fancy the 
plainer card would be more suitable, 
Madame.” 

“Oh, I suppose so. But the big card 
cost a lot of money. Well, now, will you 
take dictation on a letter? I suppose the 
old gal reads English?” 

“Oh, I understand that Their Majes- 
ties write and speak six languages.” 

“Well, I’d be satisfied with one. When 
I get back home I’m going to hire some 
Britisher to learn me to talk snooty. 
Well, here goes. Take this down: 

“Her Majesty, the Queen of Slovaria. 
“Dear Madame: 

“IT guess you will be surprised at re- 
ceiving this letter from a total stranger, 
but I am a neighbor of yours, having 
the suite right above yours here in the 
hotel. And probably you have heard of 
my son, Mr. Terry Tait, the well-known 
boy actor in the movies—no, make that 
cinema, Miss Tingle—and I hope that 
maybe your boy, King Maximilian, has 
seen him in some of his celebrated films, 
such as ‘Please Buy a Paper,’ or ‘Give 
Me a Penny, Mister.’ 

“He is here with me in London, and 
every hour he says to me, ‘Ma, I’m just 
crazy to meet this boy king, Maximilian, 
he being my own age, which is ten, etc.’ 

“As your boy is a king, and as folks in 
many lands have been kind enough to 
call Terry the King of Boy Actors, I 
thought maybe it would be nice if the 
two could get together and compare 
notes, etc. I would be very pleased to 
give him and you lunch or tea or din- 


ner or a cocktail or whatever would be ~ 


convenient for you and though of course 
Terry has many dates, having to lec- 
ture to the Lads’ Brigade, etc., we would 


try to keep any date that you might set. 

“But I am afraid we’ll have to make 
it in the next few days, as Terry’s Pub- 
lic in Paris is begging for him. 

“So if you could just ring me up here 
in Suite 5B any time that’s handy for 
you, we can arrange details, etc. 

“Hoping you are in the best of health, 
I am Yours sincerely. 

“As soon as you get that typed—lI’ve 
had ’em bring up a machine and stick 
it in my bedroom—get a bell boy to 
hustle it right down to Sidonie’s suite. 
We gotta get action. Shoot!” 

And Bessie scampered happily out to 
the foyer to hire a maid, and to engage 
for Terry a lugubrious valet. 

His name was Humberstorie. He had, 
of course, never served anyone of lesser 
degree than a duke, and he would re- 
quire two pounds extra a week to asso- 
ciate with Americans. He got it. He 
was worth it. Even a boy king from 
Slovaria would be impressed by Hum- 
berstone’s egg-shaped head. 

Bessie proudly led this four-pounds-a 
week worth of noble valet into the bed- 
room. On the floor, extremely linty, sat 
two small boys whom Humberstone eyed 
with malevolence. Ginger quaked. Terry 
looked irritated. 

“Sonny dear, this is your new valet,” 
crooned Bessie, with a maternal sweet- 
ness alarming to her well-trained son. 

Humberstone eyed the railway men 
with the eye of an ogre who liked little 
boys nicely fried, with onion sauce. 
Under that smug glare, the first excited 
gayety that Terry had shown these many 
weeks died out. 

“Oh, I don’t need a valet, Mother!” 

“And who, Master Smarty, do you 
think is going to look out for your 
clothes? You certainly don’t expect me 
to, I hope! Humberstone, you can sleep 
here in this dressing room. Now get 
busy and press Master Terry’s clothes.” 

When Humberstone had gone out with 
an armful of clothes and when Bessie 
had left them, the two playmates sat on 
a couch, too dispirited to go on happily 
wrecking trains. 

“Gee, that’s fierce, that man-eating 
valet,” confided Terry. 

“Right you are. ’E’s ’orrible,” said his 
friend Ginger. 

“He’s a big stiff!” 

“°F is that! ’E’s an old buffins.” 

“It’s fierce, Ginger. We won’t stand it!” 

“It is that, Terry. We won't!” 

“We'll run away. To Poppy Peaks!” 

“Is that your ranch?” 


Now when Terry comes 
to Heavengate and has to explain to 
Saint Peter the extreme untruth of 
what he said about bears and the wild 
free life of the ranches, let us trust that 
the wise old saint will understand that 
Terry had long been overadmired for 
silly things like having cherubic lips and 
silky hair, and never been admired for 
the proper things, such as the ability to 
ride mustangs, lasso steers and shoot 
Indians, which, unquestionably, he would 
have demonstrated if only he had ever 
been nearer a ranch than Main Street, 
Los Angeles. 

“Yes, sure, it’s our ranch. Gee, I’m 
going to get Mother to invite you there. 
We live in a big log cabin, and every 
night, gee, you can hear the grizzlybears 
howling!” 

“My word! 
grizzlybear?” 

“Oh, not awful many, but couple of 
times.” 

“Tell me about it. Were you with Bill 
Hart or Hoot Gibson?” 

“Both of ’em. There was Bill and 
Hoot and Doug Fairbanks and—uh—and 


I say, did you ever shoot a 
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there was Will Beebee, the nachalist, and 
we all went up camping in the—uh—in 
the Little Bighorn Valley—that’s on our 
ranch, Poppy Peaks—and one night I 
was sleeping out in the sagebrush, all 
rolled up in my blankets, and I woke 
up and I heard something going snuffle- 
snuffile-snuffile, and I looked up and there 
was a great, big, tall, huge figger——” 

“My ’at!” 

“___just like a great, big, enormous 
man, only twicet as big, and like he had 
an awful’ thick fur coat, and gee, I was 
scared, but I reached out my hand and 
I grabbed my dad’s rifle, and I aimed— 
I just took a long careful aim——” 

“My word!” 

“—__and I let her go, bang! and the 
bear he fell—no, at first he didn’t fall 
right down dead, but he kind of stag- 
gered like he was making for me——” 

“My aunt!” 

“—___but my shot’d woke up every- 
body, and Harold Lloyd, no, Richard 
Bart’lemess it was—he grabbed up his 
gun and he shot and the bear fell down 
right beside me, with its awful hot breath 
stirring my hair, and then it just flopped 
a couple of times and bing! it was dead!” 

“My!” 

“But I bet you’ve had some adven- 
tures, Ginger. Don’t all English kids 
go to sea as cabin boys?” 

“Well, me, I never ’ad time to, not 
exactly. But me uncle, Uncle ’Ennery 
Bundock, now there’s a man, Terry, 
that’s after your own ’eart. Adventures? 
Why, Uncle ’Ennery ’as ’ad more ad- 
ventures than the Prince of Wales! ’E 
was a cabin boy, ’e was! Why, one 
time ’e was out in the South Seas and 


the ship ’e was on was wrecked, it was, ; 


it ran into a w’ale, a monstrous big w’ale, 
and it busted the forward keelson, and 
that wessel, it began to sink immejitly, 
oh, something shocking, and me uncle 
swam ashore, four miles it was, through 
them seas simply infected with sharks, 
and ’e come ashore, only me own age, 
twelve, ’e was then, but many’s the time 
’e’s told me, six foot ’e stood in ’is 
stocking feet. 

“And there on shore was a fee-rocious 
band of nekked savages but—well, ’e ’ad 
a burning glass in ’is clothes, and ’e ’eld 
it up, and them poor ignorant savages, 
they didn’t know what it was, and then 
’e acted like ’e didn’t even see ’em, 
and ’e stuck that burning glass over a 
pile of driftwood, and the wood caught 
fire, and them savages all gave one ’or- 
rible shriek, and they all ran away, and 
so that’s ’ow ’e got to be their king.” 

“Is he still their king?” 

“Im? Uncle ’Ennery? No fear! ’# 
’ad other things to do, ’e ’ad, and when 
’e got tired of being king, ’e up and 
made ’isself a canoe out of a log and 
sailed away and—and ’e stood for Par- 
liament in the Sandwich Islands!” 

“Tell me some more!” cried Terry. 

But their ardor was interrupted by 
the return of the formidable Humber- 
stone, and then Bessie whisked in with, 
“You can go now, Ginger. Terry! Wash 
your hands. Lunch.” 

“Mother! I want Ginger to come play 
with me every day!” 

“Well, perhaps; we’ll see. Now be 
snappy. This afternoon we might—we 
might have some important visitors. 
Most important!” 


Next Month Sinclair Lewis tells how Terry Tait, youthful monarch 
of the Silver Screen, meets Maximilian III, Boy King of Slovaria 
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Loafer’s Lullaby (Continued from page 54) 


strangers. If the woman was less than 
sixty years of age he always started out 
by asking, “Did anyone ever tell you 
that you looked like Mary Pickford?” 
That never gave him a poor standing. 

Then, after being coaxed, he would 
tell of all the plans being made for his 
marriage with Ruth Bradley and her 
going over to visit the sorority house 
at Marietta College and after the fire 
broke out the department couldn’t make 
connections and four of the girls were 
found in the ruins—Ruth Bradley and 
Edna Draper and Gertrude Kennedy 
and Dorothy Maxwell. 


A true narrator should never descend 
to idle comments but the author is 
strongly tempted to assert that Joe was 
an artist with a glowing gift for imagina- 
tive fiction. His father and mother had 
separated while he was in the cradle 
and most of his boyhood had been spent 
on a farm owned by his Uncle Jake, but 
he had a classic regarding certain death- 
bed promises he had made to his mother, 
Agnes, whose real name was Maizie, and 
who was still on earth and keeping 
books for a firm in Kalamazoo. 

This choking recital of the promise 
to his mother never to drink, gamble, 
smoke, stay out nights or lie was so con- 
vincing that a well-to-do widow named 
Higgins, living in Moberly, had compelled 
him to visit with her for three days. 
He slept in a room over the garage and 
ate with Widow Higgins in the house, 
playing chords on the piano and render- 
ing the same kind of songs which 
had enraptured the couple from East 
Urbana. 

Those three days were the golden span 
of his whole experience as a hitch-hiker. 
All his dreams regarding things to eat 


came true. Here is a sample menu: 


Fruit Salad ~ 
Stewed Chicken with Dough-Balls 
Fresh Green Peas 
New Potatoes 
Preserved Cherries 
Blueberry Pie 
Ice Cream with Devil Cake 


Each meal was a surprise and a regal | 


feast. Mrs. Higgins wanted, above any- 
thing else in the world, to be told that 
she set a good table, and if you think she 
wasn’t told so, with a surplus of the 
most saccharine adjectives, you are ab- 
solutely out of your head. 

Mr. Rivits did not smoke, except in 
his room above the garage. Each morn- 
ing he shaved himself clean with the 


little safety he carried in the bundle and | 


slicked down his hair and brushed him- 
self from head to foot until he was all 
dandied up like the hero of a good 
western feature, and then he adjusted 
his property smile and oiled up his 
phraseology and was set for another 
day of conquest. If we accept Mr. 
Emerson’s Law of Compensation, is it 
not possible that one who puts gladness 
and knightly courtesy and sweet music 
into a world which is normally drab and 
featureless, is really entitled to food and 
lodging, even if he does not indulge in 
any gainful occupation? 

The big night of the holiday stop-over 
in Moberly came at the Legion meeting, 
when Joe borrowed a uke and smiled 
his way into the meeting and, figuratively 
speaking, stood the boys on their heads. 


After the meeting and while the smokes | 


were being passed around, Commander 
Jamison asked him how he happened 


to be in Moberly and Joe explained that | 
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A baking soda 
bath beats an 
easy chair! 


Fe a quick and complete recovery 
from fatigue—after shopping or a 
hard day at home—just try a Baking 
Soda bath! It’s surprisingly refreshing! 


Fill the tub with warm water. Dis- 
solve in it a half-pound of Arm & 
Hammer Baking Soda. Get in and re- 
lax for five or ten minutes. Then take 
a good brisk rub-down. You can’t im- 
agine how completely refreshed you'll 
feel! The tension is taken from your 
nerves—you feel like a new person! 


Try it! You can get Arm & Hammer 
ot Cow Brand Baking Soda anywhere 
—at a very few cents a package. The 
two are identical, There is no differ- 
ence in their cost or quality. Both are 
pure Bicarbonate of Soda—the very best! 
Interesting books on request. 

Whenever the need for Soda Bicarbonate 
is indicated, Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda can be used with 


confidence. Both ave Bicarbonate of Soda, 
exceeding in purity the U.S.P. standards. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N Y. 
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he had just dropped in to visit a distant 
relative named Mrs. Abigail Higgins. 

“I haven’t told the old lady anything 
about my troubles,” he said. “After 
I got out of the war I went to work in 
the flour mill so as to get enough money 
to attend a dental college. It was all 
fixed for me to have a chair with Doc 
Clark at Fowler as soon as I got my 
degree. I had eleven hundred smackers 
soaked away when my brother-in-law, 
Abner Plum, lit out with all the money. 

“I hate to own up to any such dirt 
about a relation, but I’m givin’ you the 
facts. About the same time, the old 
wound that I got on the big drive began 
to worry me an’ my eyes give out, on 
account of my studyin’ so much at night, 
so Doc Bundy told me I’d have to get 
out in the open an’ take things easy. 
Since then I’ve just been knockin’ 
around, doin’ odd jobs now an’ then. 

“Just now I’m headin’ for Denver 
where my brother Lou owns the biggest 
delicatessen store in town an’ I think 
he’ll give me some kind o’ light work 
till I’m all right again. As I say, I 
haven’t breathed a word to the old lady, 
because I didn’t want to worry her. 
You’ve got the swellest lot o’ kids here 
in Moberly that I’ve run across since 
I got my discharge. It sure has been a 
privilege to meet up with you an’ when 
I get on my feet I’m goin’ to send you 
some kind of banner you can hang up 
on your walls here, to remind you that 
old Joe Rivits don’t forget his friends.” 

While Joe was telling an enthralled 
circle about the time he went into No 
Man’s Land to bring in an ornery bob- 
tail second lieutenant who had lost a 
leg, Commander Jamison moved about, 
secretively, and collected fourteen dol- 
lars, but Joe wouldn’t accept it until he 
had made out a note, payable in one 
year’s time. 

Moberly was the high spot until he 
came to the supreme adventure in Oil 
Center, to be told about later on. When 
he rode out of town in the front seat 
of a car, as the guest of Arthur Billings, 
of Monmouth, Illinois, just ahead of a 
trailer filled with household goods, he 
had a sum of money in his possession 
and weighed five pounds more than he 
had when he appeared at the side door 
of the home of Mrs. Abigail Higgins and 
asked if she had any cherries to be 
picked. She told him that all the cher- 
ries had been picked three weeks pre- 
viously, and that was the opening wedge 
of the interview which led up to the 
dramatic confession regarding certain 
deathbed promises. 


Fiz haphazard rout- 
ing now took him away from the land 
‘of milk and honey and carried him into 
a bleak desert. He was destined to get 
no more “breaks” for two weeks. Lady 
Luck was looking the other way. 

He adhered to his rule of making a 
gallant approach to the woman in the 
front seat while the driver was settling 
for gasoline or breakfast, but now he 
encountered a new type of female. She 
said, “You’ll have to ask my husband,” 
who usually had dust in his mustache 
and looked as if he had been suffering 
from stomach trouble. Nearly always 
he said, “We don’t know nothin’ about 
you an’ we ain’t takin’ no chances.” 

Mr. Rivits met many tourists for whom 
he had an extreme contempt, but he 
annexed few rides. It seemed to be in 
the air that the hitch-hiker was becom- 
ing a disreputable character. Mr. Rivits 
found himself compelled to purchase his 
own food and even reduced to the hu- 
miliation of paying twenty-five cents for 
a flop at some languishing tourist camp. 
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Finally there came a morning when 
Bradley was a dismal proposition and 
he decided to hoof-hike it to the next 
important town, Oil Center, which was 
supposed to be a live town. This morning 
Mr. Rivits found himself brooding over 
the fact that he was simply a pariah. His 
money was all used up and the usual 
methods employed in obtaining rides did 
not seem to function and so he was out 
on the road, hesitating to signal the 
many cars headed in the general direc- 
tion of Oil Center. 

As he plodded along he sang a song 
which he had composed as a relief from 
the hours of uncertainty: 


“Over the hills an’ far away; 

Ready to ride but not to pay; 

Don’t know where I'll sleep tonight; 
Don’t know where I'll get a bite; 

Just go on an’ hope for the best, 
You'll find vittles an’ a place to rest.” 


And he was hoping that the prophecy 
would come true. A person who knows 
his public and has talent is sure to get 
the “breaks” sooner or later. 

He saw a printed card lying on the 
road. It was dusty and had been ironed 
out by many a hard outer casing but it 
read like good news. The printed matter 
was as follows: 


Good for one chance on the Raffle 
of a Ford Car at the Annual Car- 
nival of the Homer Perkins Post, 
American Legion, Oil Center. 
Price 50 cents. 


Drawing takes place in Courthouse 
Square on Saturday, July 28th. 
Be on hand with your tickets if you 
want to win a car. 

No. 442. 


The raffle ticket meant nothing to Mr. 
Rivits but the fact that the Legion boys 
were having a jamboree and that re- 
freshments probably would be spread 
out at headquarters held for him a 
cheering promise that he was about to 
leave the desert and go into the cool 
shades of an oasis. He had helped to 
sell many raffle tickets, back in Sheldon. 

The idea had always been to sell about 
$8,000 worth of tickets on a car retailing 
at $600. It seemed to Joe that the holder 
of a raffle ticket had the same chance of 
winning a car that any obscure Democrat 
living in Vermont had of being elected 
President of the United States. 

However, he decided to keep the ticket 
and attend the drawing in Courthouse 
Square and, after the vast army of non- 
winners had discarded their tickets, it 
struck him that it would ‘be a bright 
idea to gather up about fifty of them 
and stroll around to headquarters and 
let the boys know he had been boosting, 
even if luck had not come his way. 

As he moved into the business district 
and population center of that active 
young city known as Oil Center, he 
found himself surrounded by all the 
noises and allurements of a full-sized 
street carnival. The ballyhooers were 
shouting, the dusty air was heavy with 
odors of sweet beverages and the Ferris 
wheel was revolving. The carnival had 
all the earmarks of a large business suc- 
cess for the soldier boys. 

Joe arrived at Courthouse Square just 
in time for the big raffle. The shiny 
car was on exhibition on a high plat- 
form. A multitude was assembled at the 
main front of the Temple of Justice. 
The Commander, in uniform, was talk- 
ing, and an entrancing blonde labeled 
“Miss Oil Center” was getting ready to 
draw the lucky number from a paste- 
board carton. ' 

“Now, folks,” shouted the Commander, 


“the little lady is goin’ to fish out a 
number an’ somebody is goin’ to be the 
owner of a dandy auto. But remember 
this—you’ve got no chance to win this 
car unless you’re right here with the 
winnin’ pasteboard. If you’ve got the 
lucky ticket, speak right up or you lose 
your chance. We're all set to go an’ 
T’ll ask the winner of the beauty contest 
to dig deep an’ bring out a ticket.” 
Miss Oil Center fumbled in the box 
and brought out a coupon which she 
handed to Commander Wellington. 
“Listen!” he commanded. ‘The win- 
nin’ number is four hundred an’ forty- 
two—four hundred an’ forty-two. Who’s 
got that ticket? Speak up, somebody!” 
Mr. Rivits glanced down at the weather- 
beaten card in his hand and went dizzy. 
It was there, plain as day—No. 442. 
“Here it is!” he shouted, and the next 
thing he knew he was elbowing his way 
toward the high platform in a jostling 
hubbub and being greeted by cheers. 


J OE was a quick thinker. 
Even as he worked his way through the 
crowd, he realized that he had become 
an important personage in Oil Center 
and he knew it would be poor policy to 
advertise the fact that his only luggage 
consisted of a few cheap items rolled 
up in a bandanna handkerchief. Conse- 
quently, he planted his compact globule 
of worldly assets under the stairway and 
mounted the steps with a masterful 
bearing. 

Joe shook hands with Commander 
Wellington and gave him some bio- 
graphical data, whereupon the Com- 
mander waved for silence. 

“Folks, what d’ you think?” he asked. 
“The car’s been won by one of our own 
boys that fought his way all through 
the World War an’ got wounded three 
times. It seems that he arrived here 
just today, countin’ on makin’ Oil Center 
his home, an’ the first thing he does 
after landin’ here is to buy fifty tickets, 
just to give his buddies a real boost on 
this carnival an’ help to build the new 
headquarters. It’s a pleasure to intro- 
duce Mr. Joseph Rivits—a real guy.” 

The crowd roared a welcome to their 
new fellow citizen and Mr. Rivits, in a 
resonant, musical voice, spoke as follows: 

“Mister Commander an’ ladies an’ 
gentlemen: I can see that I made no 
mistake when I come all the way from 
Columbus, Ohio, to make this my future 
home. I looked up the dope on Omaha, 
Tulsa an’ Oklahoma City, an’ then I 
picked out Oil Center.” (Loud and pro- 
longed applause.) 

“T’ve traveled all over the world an’ I 
want to say that in all the speeches 
I’ve made in favor of the bonus an’ ad- 
justed compensation, I’ve never faced so 
many regular he-men an’ so many good- 
lookin’ girls. Later on I want to get 
acquainted with all of you an’ do my 
humble share to make Oil Center the 
garden-spot and metropolis of this part 
of the world. I thank you.” (Renewed 
applause.) 

Everybody seemed to be happy that the 
public-spirited stranger had won the car. 

He retrieved his small bundle of prop- 
erty and sat on the edge of the plat- 
form, trying to get his bearings. He was 
definitely aware of two facts. One was 
that he needed food and the other was 
that the glittering motor car, unless he 
could dispose of it in a hurry, was a 
liability rather than an asset. He knew 
how to drive a car but he knew that he 
could not go out on the road in a car 
without buying gas and lubricating oil 
and spending at garages and tourist 
camps money which he did not possess. 

He removed the extra tire, which was 
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inflated and attached at the rear of the 
car, and rolled it across the street to a 
restaurant, where he promptly sold it to 
the proprietor for five dollars, cash in 
hand, after which he spent eighty-five 
cents for an assortment of the foods he 
liked, borrowed a newspaper and went 
over and took a nap under a tree. Most 
of the crowd was far down Main Street, 
watching a desperate water battle be- 
tween the fire departments of Bradley 
and Oil Center. 

Mr. Rivits was at comparative peace 
with the world but still in a quandary. 
He had to get rid of that automobile 
and get rid of it in a hurry. He had 
trained himself to be a back-seat rider 
and he knew that. the man who owns a 
car simply takes on trouble. 

He was dozing comfortably when he 
was accosted by Mr. Jefferson Bronson 
and Mr. Eddie Comerford. 

If you must know why these two sought 
out Mr. Rivits and accosted him, you will 
have to listen to a story on the side. 
These two had been in Oil Center for 
about three months, promoting, with 
great energy, an oil well which they had 
christened the “Golden Prospect.” 

Messrs. Bronson and Comerford had 
sold quite a lot of stock, because they 
were gifted talkers. To use a profes- 
sional term, they were operating on a 
shoe string and permitting the suckers 
to pay the bills. The certificates they 
peddled were beautifully engraved and 
had seals on them and were signed by 
the officers of the company and were 
very handsome, but, up to the day Mr. 
Rivits became owner of an automobile, 
they had no assured market value. In 
fact, they were worth less than nothing. 

Several of the trusting citizens, who 
had purchased certificates from Messrs. 
Bronson and Comerford, had sent word 
to them that they wanted their money 
back or else plain murder would be com- 
mitted, without regard to time or place. 

It was Saturday afternoon and the 
promoters had no money with which to 
meet the pay roll, which would be due 
at five p.m. They simply had to get 
out of town. They had stood in the 
crowd and seen the glib and eloquent 
Mr. Rivits take over the new automobile. 

They conferred and came to the con- 
clusion that it would be a wonderful idea 
to give Mr. Rivits a large block of stock 
in the Golden Prospect for the car whicl. 
they needed in order to put miles be- 
tween them and the pay roll and the 
rebellious local sentiment and the threat- 
ening stockholders. That is why they 
approached him in a generous mood while 
he was reposing underneath a maple. 

“Brother, we’ve come to make you a 
proposition,” said Mr. Bronson, in his 
most blandishing mood. “We own the 
controlling interest in a great oil prop- 
erty here known as the Golden Prospect. 
We’ve got to pull out and look after a 
big deal in St. Louey. We’ve got, right 
here in a bundle, sixty percent of the 
stock in this oil well. It’s liable to de- 
velop into a gusher any minute. 

“We've got to head for St. Louey 
right away and we need a car. You're 
goin’ to settle down here and you won’t 
have much -use for a car. Me and Mr. 
Comerford here are quick on the trigger. 
You're gettin’ all the best of this deal 
but we don’t care. Here’s the stock and 
we take the car. Is it a go?” 

“Yes!” replied Joe, who likewise was 
quick on the trigger. He simply had to 
get the car off his hands and he knew 
that stock certificates would not call for 
the purchase of gas and oil and he had 
a hunch that if he had found one “break” 
he might find another. 

It was one of the quickest deals in 
the history of finance. The promoters 


poured in a little gasoline and ran the 
beautiful car down the runway and in a 
few minutes they were checking out at 
the Great Western Hotel.. They told Mr. 
Otis Johnson, the proprietor, that they 
had transferred their interests in the 
Golden Prospect and that Mr. Rivits, a 
well-to-do prospector and investor who 
had just arrived in town, would meet 
all outstanding bills, including the pay 
roll due that afternoon. They succeeded 
in getting their suitcases out of the room 
and into the car and away they went,’ 
leaving Mr. Johnson dazed. 

Now you have the stage setting: Com- | 
erford and Bronson heading in an 
easterly direction at record speed; a 
group of soiled workmen still drilling 
away at the Golden Prospect; Mr. Joseph 
Rivits sound asleep under a tree, a thick | 
bundle of stock certificates under his, 
bandanna bundle of trivial assets, and 
dreaming that the chain-stores had 
finally put Abner Plum out of business; 
a laughing populace watching the Oil 
Center department drive the Bradley 


firemen down Main Street by well-di- 
rected and powerful streams of water. 

Then something happened. Oscar | 
Hadley, foreman of the gang at the’ 
Golden Prospect, came on a gallop down 
Main Street to inform President Eli Til- 
bury, of the Chamber of Commerce, that 
the hopeless prospect had turned out to 
be a sure-enough gusher and the lucky 
investors were all rich, and the new field 
was a bonanza. 

This startling information almost 
broke up the carnival. A group of the 
more prominent citizens headed for the 
Great Western Hotel, followed by a gab- 
bling horde, to confer with Jefferson | 
Bronson and Eddie Comerford and ad- 
vise them what to do for the glory and 
welfare of Oil Center. | 

Mr. Otis Johnson, of the hotel, had | 
real news. “They’ve beat it,” he ex- 
plained. “That bird from Columbus, 
Ohio, took every blamed share of stock 
an’ now he’s the boss of the outfit. He 
agreed to pay all the bills an’ go alas 
with the gamble.” 

The crowd began a mad search for Mr. 
Rivits, who had last been seen eating 
lamb stew, corn on the cob and choco- 
late sundae at the Metropole Cafeteria. 


The street population of Oil Center re- | 
solved itself into a search party. Where | 
was the mysterious stranger who had 
bought the Golden Prospect and was) 
now rich beyond the dreams of avarice? 

Mr. Rivits, an outcast in a world of 
selfishness; a leaf blown by the winds of | 
chance; a penniless lazybones without 
much in his favor except the quality of 
cheerfulness, was curled up in the grass 
under a shady maple tree, sleeping. 
When he came back to earth he found | 
himself being shaken and massaged by 
Eli Tilbury, President of the Chamber | 
of Commerce; Mr. Curtis Denby, editor 
of the Evening Courier; Mr. “Cal” Lyons, | 
head of the Rotarians, and as many. 
other citizens as could get their hands 
on him. It was all very bewildering and | 
he listened for some time before he found | 
out what it was all about. 

“Mr. Rivits, we have come to congratu- 
late you,” said President Tilbury. “Your! 
faith in Oil Center has been justified. | 
Today you came to our city and, in the! 
face of a most discouraging outlook, 
purchased a controlling interest in the 
Golden Prospect. We are here to bring. 
the glad news that your well is pouring | 
out crude oil at the rate of a thousand 
barrels a day. Get right in my car and 
ride out and see what you’ve got.” 

Joe sat up and, with a fully recovered 
calm, spoke to the agitated group. “I! 


made a careful study of the geological 
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“Oh, that must 
have been an 
awful blunder! 
Everyone looked 4 
at me so queerly. 
I wish I could 
ALWAYS be 


sure of myself.” 


Ou | 
these Mistakes 


in ENC 


ANY persons say “Did you hear from 

him today ?” They should say “Have you 
heard from him today?” Some spell calendar 
“calender” or “calander.” Still others say be- 
tween you and I” instead of “between you 
and me.” It is astonishing how often “who” 
is used for “whom,” and how frequently the 
simplest words are mispronounced. Few 
know whether to spell certain words with one 


or two “c’s” or “m’s” or “r’s” or with “ie” or 
6h 7 99 
ei. 


Most persons use only common words— 
colorless, flat, ordinary. Their speech and their 
letters are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. 


Wonderful New Invention 
For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem 
of creating instinctive habits of using good Eng- 
lish. After countless experiments he finally in- 
vented a simple method by which you can acquire 
a better command of the English language in 
only 15 minutes a day. 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but 
correct habits are not formed. Finally the rules 
themselves are forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody 
method provides for the formation of correct 
habits by calling to your attention constantly 
only the mistakes you make— and then showing 
you the right way without asking you to memo- 
rize any rules. 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s 
course is the speed with which these habit-form- 
ing practice drills can be carried out. You can 
write the answers to fifty questions in 15 minutes 
and correct your work in 5 minutes more. The 
drudgery and work of copying have been ended 
by Mr. Cody! You concentrate always on your 
own mistakes until it becomes “second nature” 
to speak and write correctly. 


FREE—Booklet on English 


A new booklet explaining Mr. Cody’s remark- 
able method is ready. If you are ever em- 
barrassed by mistakes in grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, pronunciation, or if you can not in- 
stantly command the exact words with which to 
express your ideas, this new free booklet, “How 
You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a 
Day,” will prove a revelation to you. Send the 
coupon or a letter or postal card for it now. 
SHERWIN. CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
141 Searle Building, Rochester, N.Y. x 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
141 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet, “‘“How You Can Master 
Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.’’ 


This valuable booklet can not be sent to children 
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formations in this part of the coun- 
try before I closed the deal,” he said, 
smiling complacently. “When I made 
the buy I knew what I was doin’, an’ 
I never had a doubt as to the outcome. 
We'll go out an’ look at the property an’ 
this evenin’ I’d like to have a conference 
with some of you gentlemen, because I 
want it understood that this well is goin’ 
to be handled for the general benefit of 
Oil Center. We’ll see to it that what- 
ever we get out of this strike stays right 
here in this town, to be expended for 
the improvement an’ upbuildin’ of the 
community as a whole.” 

All of which was music to the ears of 
those who listened. 


A: FIVE P.M. Mr. Jo- 
seph Rivits, plutocrat and benefactor, 
was lolling in an easy-chair at the Great 
Western Hotel. He wore a silk shirt 
with a polka-dot tie, a neat coat of blue 
serge, white trousers and a pair of sport 
shoes. The pay roll had been met and 
all bills settled. He had an advance 
credit of $10,000 at the First National 
Bank. He had adjusted himself. The 
“breaks” had come and he calmly ac- 
cepted them as the inevitable triumph 
of justice. 

Events came crowding. News photog- 
raphers snapped him while standing 
between Rotary and Chamber of Com- 
merce. Two local reporters quizzed him 
about his experiences in France. For- 
tunately, they did not demand a private 
view of his several wounds. It hap- 
pened that he never had been within 
thirty miles of the front and had given 
most of his time, while affiliated with 
the A. E. F., to peeling potatoes at a 
rest station for convalescents. His in- 
formation regarding his old home at 
Columbus, Ohio, was vague because he 
never had visited the place. 

He talked mostly about his investiga- 
tions as an oil expert and his over- 
whelming admiration for Oil Center. He 
said that he never had married because 
his fiancée had been killed in an airplane 
crash near Indianapolis. It was a good 
interview and probably as accurate and 
useful as most interviews. He did not 
know that his remarks were to be car- 
ried by the Associated Press to every 
part of the United States, including the 
village which had disowned him. 

For the first time he was basking in 
the bright light of publicity and he rev- 
eled in the experience, without pausing 
to consider the fact that sometimes it 
does not pay to advertise. 

His evening consultation with the 
prominent persons of Oil Center began 
with.the most pretentious chicken dinner 
ever served at the Great Western. Mr. 
Joseph Rivits was host and his mood 
was expansive. He agreed to serve as 
a director of the First National and 
made a verbal agreement with the firm 
of Milton and Milton to purchase, for 
the cash sum of $40,000, a furnished 
twelve-room house with three bathrooms 
and a double-car garage. 

Most casually he admitted that he had 
presented to Messrs. Bronson and Com- 
erford the car won at the raffle. He said 
he gave them the car as a bonus, be- 
cause he had obtained his stock at a 
bargain price and, besides, he was ac- 
customed to ride in a more expensive 
auto. He purchased trom agent Whittlesy 
two cars of the kind he wanted, the con- 
ditions being balloon tires and the im- 
mediate services of a first-class chauffeur 
in uniform. Finally he went to bed and 
dreamed that Charley Schwab had ap- 
plied to him for a loan. - 

He awoke to a new world of opulence 
and tried to figure what he could do 
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with all the credit which had been ex- 
tended to him. He wondered what Ab- 
ner Plum was doing and hoped that his 
brother-in-law was in the poorhouse. 

The waiter from the restaurant, con- 
ducted as an annex to the Great West- 
ern, prostrated himself after receiving 
a tip of one dollar, and then said that 
Mr. Rivits’ car and the chauffeur were 
waiting in front of the hotel. Joe went 
out to enjoy the double luxury of riding 
in a front seat and giving orders. 

As he moved along Main Street he 
received many of the attentions showered 
upon Charles Lindbergh and Bobby Jones 
when they rode up Fifth Avenue, ex- 
cept that no arrangements had been 
made regarding confetti. He was the He- 
Cinderella of all time and it seemed ten 
years since he had started out to foot it 
to Oil Center. At last he was receiving 
the attention he had always deserved. 

Reference has been made to .the in- 
spired essay by Emerson on Compensa- 
tion. The large idea being that one 
must pay for everything one gets in this 
world. There is no way of cheating the 
game. One cannot accept the favors of 
Fortune without giving up something in 
exchange and sacrificing the blessed 
privileges of humble privacy. 

Returning from the ride, Joe found 
awaiting him a letter in a square en- 
velope and done in tall, angular hand- 
writing. It was from Laura Gwendolen 
Mayhew, president of the Woman’s Club 
and head bell ringer of the feminist ele- 
ment, who wished him to come to her 
house at five o’clock to have a cup of 
tea and meet a bevy of sacred white 
ibexes. 

Joe threw a small fit. He never had 
tried out his hypnotism in a living room 
filled with swell dames and the kind of 
men who wear spats. These frosty mor- 
tals lived in a separate world which he 
did not wish to explore. 

Of the new friends he had hobnobbed 
with on the previous evening, it seemed 
to him that Cal Lyons, head of the Ro- 
tarians, was more like a brother than 
any of the others, so it was to Mr. Lyons 
that he phoned in the hour of distress. 
Mr. Lyons came over and read the letter 
from Laura Gwendolen and snorted. 

“That old sea gull read in the morn- 
ing paper that you come of a prominent 
family in Columbus an’ have just copped 
all this important coin, so she wants to 
put you in a cage an’ exhibit you as a 
ring-tailed monkey,” he explained. “She’s 
poison ivy to me becuz she never invites 
me or my wife to any of her parties.” 

“How’ll I get out of it?” 

“Leave it to me.” 

By one-thirty “Doc” Clevison was in 
the Rivits suite at the Great Western. 
He solved the problem in a jiffy. The 
note, dispatched by a bell hop, read as 
follows: 


Laura G. Mayhew, 
City. 

Dear Madam: Mr. Rivits has been 
through a serious ordeal and his 
present condition is pulse 98, tem- 
perature 101, respiration 24. I have 
ordered him to lay quiet until to- 
morrow. Under the circumstances 
it will be impossible for him to ac- 
cept any invitation or leave the 
hotel. Truly yours, 

Roscoe Clevison, M.D. 


So that was that, and Joe said he 
would provide an unlimited supply of 
chicken sandwiches but to make the 
party a party they ought to have some 
near beer that would be nearer than 
the sample brought up from the restau- 
rant. Doc knew where he could get it. 

The two dozen cold pints which he 
brought in a wicker suitcase did not 


wear any labels and the contents were 
cloudy, but three experts gave it a 
thorough test and agreed that the “kick” 
was present. Already Mr. Rivits had 
purchased a “uke,” inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl. The session lasted all after- 
noon. 

Sunday was a jubilee but Monday had 
a blue tinge. When Milton and Milton 
sold him the furnished mansion they 
worked off a white elephant. The Mil- 
ton boys felt grateful to Joe and took 
the trouble to stock his place with 
domestic servants. When Joe was es- 
corted to his splendiferous home on 
Monday morning he found awaiting him 
a retinue of fussy females who were dust- 
ing and scrubbing. 

Joe made a rather sorry entrance. He 
had transferred the stock certificates, 
the shaving outfit, the extra flannel shirt, 
the two suits of sportwear undies and 
the reserve four-in-hand from the ban- 
danna bundle to a suitcase. He was de- 
pressed by the grandeur of his surround- 
ings. All his life he had dreamed of ac- 
quiring what is known to the literati as 
cush, or jack, or mazume. Now he had 
a lot of sudden wealth in his lap and he 
was not overhappy. 

He suddenly realized that there was 
no fun in being coddled. The real ad- 
venture for a he-man is to go into the 
open and live dangerously by using his 
wits and his talents. Destiny had never 
meant that Joe Rivits should be a per- 
fumed canary in a gilded cage. 

But he preserved his aplomb and that 
specific American asset commonly known 
as “bluff.” He said he required a light 
luncheon, but he suggested that the din- 
ner should be somewhat on the order of 
a banquet as he hoped to have a few 
guests, including Calvin Lyons, President 
of the Rotary Club; Doctor Roscoe Clevi- 
son and the landlord of the Great West- 
ern Hotel, Mr. Otis Johnson. 

Well, it was quite an evening in the 
new home. Joe had decided to call the 
place “Mildred Villa,’ in honor of a 
beautiful young woman whose picture he 
had once seen. 

The Monday evening guests were Doc- 
tor Clevison, Mr. Lyons, the whooper-up 
of the Rotarians, and Mr. Johnson, the 
affable proprietor of the Great Western, 
and there will be no overdescription in 
recording the fact that a good time was 
had by all. There were many influential 
people in Oil Center who would have 
said that the guests of honor at the 
sumptuous repast were recruited from 
the roughneck element. 


No ATTEMPT will be 
made to put a social rating upon such 
local celebrities as Doctor Clevison, Mr. 
Lyons and Mr. Johnson. In the record- 
ing of events nothing need be said over 
and above the fact that the boys had a 
great party. 

So Sunday was Sunday and Monday 
was Monday and Joe, to quote him ver- 
batim, was “sittin’ purty” at the Tues- 
day morning breakfast of small sausages, 
scrambled eggs, griddle cakes and coffee. 
The control and operation of the Golden 
Prospect had been turned over to a board 
of five members including Doc Clevi- 
son, Cal Lyons, President Eli Tilbury, of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and Curtis 
Denby, editor of the Evening Courier, 
who was a good scout, but who had 
turned out to be somewhat of a pest, be- 
cause he wanted Joe to dictate to Miss 
Everett, of the newspaper staff, the com- 
plete story of his life, including his boy- 
hood at Columbus, the capture of many 
German prisoners, his refusal to have 
the leg amputated at the field hospital 
and the turning-down of a proposition 
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made to him by the Rockefeller inter- 
ests. 

Miss Everett believed that the serial 

narrative would pulsate with “human in- 
terest” and be an inspiration to the 
school children, but Joe had no desire 
to put a further tax on his imagination, 
his idea of the immediate future being 
to loaf on the summer porch and have 
refreshments served to him by two maids 
named Annette and Rosie, whenever he 
tapped a small gong. 
‘ The oil well had been put under con- 
trol and arrangements had been made 
for him to sit back for an indefinite pe- 
riod and receive generous dividends. He 
lingered at the breakfast table reading 
about himself, when the calamity de- 
scended. His sister Jane and the reptile 
known as Abner Plum walked into the 
room and greeted him with cries of de- 
light. It was evident that they had for- 
given him and buried the past. 

Joe had never stopped to think that 
newspapers circulate everywhere. Here 
they were, acting like a couple of turtle- 
doves. 

The chain-store competition had put 
them into the red but they were losing 
no time in getting on the credit side of 
the ledger. The minute they showed up, 
Joe ceased to be the most prominent 
citizen of Oil Center, and became merely 
a small-town vagabond. 

Jane did most of the talking: “The 
minute we read about it in the papers 
an’ seen your picture, I told Abner it was 
our duty to go out an’ help you take care 
of your money an’ see that you found 
the right kind of a home an’ wasn’t 
taken advantage of. 

“It just happened that Abner sold out 
the day we read the article in the paper, 
so we happened to be foot-loose an’ here 
we are. You’ve got a lot of business 
connections that Abner can take care of 
an’ be glad to do it, an’ you'll know, 
ev'ry minute, that you’re bein’ protected 
to the limit, becuz there was nobody ever 
more cautious in business than Abner. 

“Don’t you give another worry to this 
beautiful home of yours. I realize that 
a man ought to be relieved of the details 
of managin’ a house.” 

Mr. Rivits had received all the bad 
news in the world in a bunch. He knew 
he could not put anything over on Sister 
Jane. He had murder in his heart and 
yet he knew it would be impossible to 
head off these domineering relatives. 
He guessed, and guessed rightly, that 
Mildred Villa was about to become a 
hen coop and that it would no longer be 
operated as a road house, specializing on 
stag parties. . 

Every hour brought some new and 
heart-rending development. Miss Ever- 
ett of the Courier called and got a long 
piece about the arrival of the sister and 
brother-in-law and their intention to 
make a visit of indefinite duration. 

Miss Everett came to interview, but it 
was Sister Jane who did the interview- 
ing. She loaded up with low-down and 
confidential information regarding .local 
conditions and learned, to her horror, 
that Joseph had not hooked up, as yet, 
with the best people. He had dodged an 
invitation from Laura Gwendolen May- 
hew, and the only guests he had enter- 
tained were riffraff. Also, he was trying 
to escape a reception which the Civic 
Club had planned for him. 

The Civic Club was made up of the 
cream of the community and it would 
be a serious tactical error for Mr. Rivits 
to turn down the invitation. Sister Jane 
agreed with the lady journalist and ac- 
cepted on behalf of Joe, and commis- 
sioned Miss Everett to call on Laura 
Gwendolen Mayhew and invite the Wom- 
an’s Club to meet in the large living 


room of Fulham Manor, she having dis- 
carded the name of Mildred Villa as soon 
as she heard it. Fulham had been her 
mother’s maiden name. 

Mr. Rivits was now merely a trained 
seal. He took orders and went about 
with the crushed air of one in peonage. 
Here are some of the things that hap- 
pened to him within a week: 

A hurry-up visit to the Metzger Cloth- 
ing House, with Jane in charge of the 
expedition. He bought not only a dinner 
suit, but also a morning coat and striped 
trousers, silk hosiery, varnished shoes, 
pearl studs, link buttons, ventilated un- 
derwear, an extravagant assortment of 
shirts and many handkerchiefs. 

What galled him most was that Abner 
duplicated every order put in by Jane. 
He didn’t worry about the expense but 
it irked him to know that he would have 
to go out among the butterflies doing a 
brother act with a buzzard who had a 
cash-register mind and not one red 
corpuscle in his arterial system. 

The reception by the Civic Club came 
on Wednesday evening. Mr. Rivits made 
his first appearance, at any time or place, 
in a dinner suit. He stood in the center 
of the Community Building and was 
gazed at by all the residents he had 
hoped to avoid. 

While he was being tortured, Jane and 
Abner were all over the place. Jane had 
dug up some ready-mades and a neck- 
lace of something resembling pearls and 


gold-plated shoes, and she was busier | 


than a switch engine. Abner was holding 
forth to a group of solemn dignitaries. 
Joe could not hear the conversation 


which was being dealt out so liberally | 


by Jane and Abner but he knew they 
were broadcasting various stories to the 
effect that they (the Plums) were re- 
sponsible for whatever success Joe had 
achieved. All a mess of falsehoods, be- 


cause Joe knew, even if he didn’t put on} 


lugs, that he was where he was because 
of sheer ability. He would have gone 
over big in Oil Center if the “ringers” 
had remained in the background. 

On Thursday morning the going was 


not so rough because he sat next to| 


President Cal Lyons at the Rotary Club 
luncheon and worked off a couple of 
sure-fire stories. 

Thursday afternoon was the essence 
of gloom. For some reason, he was com- 
pelled to attend a meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Club at Fulham Manor. Laura 
Gwendolen Mayhew was at the top of 
her stride. She and Jane were just like 
a couple of sisters. The subject under 
discussion was Dutch painting. 

Joe appeared in his morning costume, 
which included the cast-iron trousers, 
and he wore a gardenia. He was just as 
low as a man can fall and still retain his 
card as a member of the human race. 

Mrs. Mayhew almost kissed him and 
he didn’t know why until he found out 
that Jane had signed him up for im- 
portant contributions to every charitable 
organization being boosted by the élite. 
Some of the topnotch matrons remained 
for dinner and Joe had his first wrestle 
with an artichoke. The day was what 
might be called a total loss. 

Friday brought a little sunshine. Joe 
was around the place but in hiding most 
of the time. He had secreted his refresh- 
ments because Jane and Abner were 
thirty-third-degree kill-joys. 

But Rosie was smiling and resourceful 
and buoyant and sympathetic’ and she 
served Joe in his own room, on the pre- 
text of delivering fresh towels. Several 
times it occurred to Joe that Rosie was 
the most entrancing female who had ap- 
peared on earth since the days of Lillian 
Russell and Cleopatra. 


After luncheon he had a tryst with | 
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quickly conquers 


Indigestion 


HEN heavy, dull discomfort seizes you 

after eating, take 2 or 3 Gastrogen Tab- 
lets. Acidity and heartburn will vanish, for 
Gastrogen checks indigestion instantly. 

And you get this relief without embarrass- 
ment from hiccups and gas, which so often 
follow the use of soda bicarbonate. For, unlike 
soda, Gastrogen contains only insoluble ant- 
acids. It doesn’t alkalize the stomach—doesn’t 
disturb normal digestion. 

Get Gastrogen at your druggist’s. It’s harm- 
less, effective and delightful in taste. Tins of 
15 tablets for 20¢ or 60 in a bottle for 60¢. 


MAKE THIS TEST 


1. Pour a little vinegar into each of two 
tumblers. (The vinegar corresponds to 
the acid in your stomach.) 


2. Into one 3. Into the othe 


tumbler drop3 \ I) er drop a tea- 
or 4 Gastrogen spoonfulofsoda 
Tablets. bicarbonate. 


, 


Note the fizzing, the foaming and the seeth- 
ing in the tumbler with the soda. Note how 
little gas is released with Gastrogen—actually 
less than half as much, while neutralizing the 
same amount of acid. You see why soda 
disturbs and bloats the stomach—and why 
Gastrogen brings relief quietly without re- 
tarding or hampering normal digestion. 


SEND THIS COUPON 
EP 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. C-11 
73 West Street, New York City 


Please send me your FREE introductory packet 
of 6 Gastrogen Tablets. 
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her and suggested that they go to the 
Dreamland and listen to a picture which 
had been advertised as a “wow.” Rosie 
said she was crazy to go but would have 
to get a special permit from Mrs. Plum. 

“Listen, kid,” said Joe. “Don’t over- 
look the fact that young Rivits is the 
loud noise of this insane asylum. Come 
along with your boy friend an’ remem- 
ber that you’re takin’ orders from me.” 

So they slipped out and had a wonder- 
ful afternoon, including banana splits 
and fig sandwiches. 

The Saturday sequel must be related 
because it marked the first, last and only 
time when the worm turned and assumed 
the ferocious aspect of a boa constrictor. 

At breakfast, Jane informed him that 
Rosie was to be discharged. 

“Is that so?” asked Joe, loudly and de- 
fiantly. “If Rosie walks out o’ this dump 
it'll be over my dead body. She’s a 
dandy gal an’ I’m the guy that told her 
to take an afternoon off. She’ll stay here 
or this shack’ll close up. An’ when I say 
that I don’t mean mebbe. She’s the 
only one around here that keeps me from 
goin’ nuts. Her pay is raised from eight- 
een a week to twenty-five a week an’ 
we’re goin’ out this afternoon to have 
some frog legs at the Riverside Inn. So 
get that an’ lay off of her.” 

Rosie remained, but her lot was not 
a happy one, inasmuch as she was under 
suspicion of being a vamp who was try- 
ing to ensnare and ruin the oil king. 

By Sunday the chivalrous knight was 
once more as tame as a white rabbit. 
He was taken to church in the morning 
and to a concert in the afternoon and a 
dinner at the home of Laura Gwendolen 
Mayhew, where he had to eat sweet- 
breads and charlotte russe. 

So it was in his own room, late Sun- 
day evening, that he laid the desperate 
plan for deliverance from imprisonment 
and imposition. 

On Monday he went out to the Golden 
Prospect, which was still flowing copi- 
ously. He sought out Oscar Hadley, 
dependable general manager, and re- 
vealed the conspiracy. 

“Oss, I want to hand you ten thousand 
dollars’ worth o’ stock in this concern.” 

“Why, Mr. Rivits, I——” 

“You get the stock if you do as I say 
an’ mighty few questions asked. I’m 
talkin’ cold turkey an’ you go through 
with whatever I tell you to do. Get me 
an’ get me right. Can you turn off the 
flow from this well so that not a drop 
comes out an’ the whole outfit looks as 
if it had gone dry?” 

“I sure can. I can sink a spread plug 
into the drive an’ wind her up with a 
long pipe an’ stop the whole works. 
Later on, I can drop down a threaded 
pipe an’ loosen the plug an’ yank her 
out with a block an’ tackle an’ the old 
well will go right back to gushin’, same 
as before. Is it your idee to put the 
Golden Prospect on the blink an’ buy 
up all the stock at your own price?” 

“Boy, don’t you know me better than 
that? I’m an easy mark but I never 
was a double-crosser. Nobody loses a 
cent but me. I can’t associate with 
money an’ be comfortable. What I want 
to do is ship a couple of terrible rela- 
tions back to Illinois, divide up my stock 
among the people that have been nice 
to me an’ then make my get-away.” 

“You don’t mean——?” p 

“I’m tellin’ you what’s what an’ it goes. 
One week after I’m on my way, you yank 
out the plug, an’ keep on makin’ money 
for a few people that want currency an’ 
know what to do with it. You come out 
here alone tonight an’ pull the rough 
stuff, an’ then spread the news that this 
gosh-blamed oil well has turned out to 
be a bloomer an’ I’ll do the rest.” 
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They shook hands on the agreement 
and that night Mr. Rivits did what was, 
for him, a large amount of clerical la- 
bor. What he put on paper read as fol- 
lows: 


Oscar Hadley, as per agreement, 
$10,000 in stock. 

Rosie Magill, my first and only, 
$10,000 in stock. 

Doc Clevison, for professional serv- 
ices, $10,000 in stock. 

Mrs. Abigail Higgins, of Moberly, 
for board and room, $10,000 in stock. 

Cal Lyons, my pal, $10,000 in stock. 

Otis Johnson, Great Western Ho- 
tel, on acc’t hospitality, $10,000 in 
stock. 


That cleaned up the $60,000 of Gold 
Prospect stock at par rating, although 
the borrowing value of the same was 
$1,300,000. He looked over the select 
roster of names and was proud of the 
fact that he was making all the other 
money-spreaders look like stingy pikers. 


‘Teens dawned fair 
and pleasant and Mr. Rivits was as 
happy as a lark. He had rehearsed all 
the details of the histrionic performance 
which he would have to put on when the 
disaster came and laid him flat as a 
flounder. In the language of the A.E.F., 
everything worked out according to plan. 
Oscar Hadley spread the direful news 
along Main Street. 

Calvin Lyons, President of the Rotary 
Club, brought the awful tidings to Ful- 
ham Manor. Joe listened, with his hand 
on his heart and a stony glare in his 
eyes. He gave a correct imitation of the 
gallant warrior who has received a fatal 
wound in some vital spot. Mrs. Plum 
wept hysterically, while Abner tried to 
comfort her. 

Joe told them that he was ready to 
take it right on the chin, no matter what 
had happened, and then he led Cal to 
his own room and locked the door and 
did a jig step. . 

“Cal, here’s where I lean on you,” he 
explained. Then Damon compelled the 
bewildered Pythias to sit down and calm 
himself while he gave specific directions 
for putting over the elaborate frame-up. 

He said: “Here’s an order on the First 
National to turn over to you all that 
stock in the iron box. Here’s a list that'll 
tell you what to do with all the stock 
that’s in my name. This is Masonic, but 
the Golden Prospect will resume busi- 
ness in a few days, an’ that’s what you’ve 
got to keep under your hat. Get word 
to the small stockholders to hang on. 
I owe a lot o’ bills but the coin has been 
pourin’ in so fast that my balance’ll 
clean up everything. I’m goin’ to give 
you—what do they call it?” 

“Power of attorney?” 

“The same. You deed this place to 
the Legion for a headquarters to have 
and to hold, until death do them part. 
Do this after I’m gone.” 

“You’re leavin’, Joe?” 

“I ain’t doin’ nothin’ else. I’m mi- 
gratin’ to strange parts where the Plum 
family won’t be able to find me with a 
search warrant. The bird is goin’ to fly 
out o’ the cage, and then keep on flyin’!” 

“Are you crazy, you poor fish?” 

“The bean was never operatin’ more 
smooth-like. I’ve made up my mind 
what I want to do an’ what I’m goin’ 
to do. Your job is to keep on weepin’ 
for another week an’ then the sun’ll 
come out an’ everything’ll be jake.” 

An impulse on the part of Cal to talk 
Joe out of his altruistic impulse was 
weakened and modified by the fact that 
Cal saw for himself a tidy sum of not 
less than $200,000, which would enable 


him to fly high and look down on the 
Mayhew set. 

“All you want done is the same as 
done,” he said. “I hate to see you go, 
Joe, but I know you an’ once you make 
up your mind, nothin’ can budge you.” 

“Right you are, an’ now you go out 
an’ get busy while I go down an’ check 
out a couple o’ prominent church work- 
ers from Sheldon. They set me into the 
street once an’ here’s where I get even.” 

The interview between Mr. Rivits and 
Mr. and Mrs. Abner Plum was painful 
beyond description. He had to shoo 
them out of the Garden of Eden and he 
did it with malice aforethought. 

“Well, Jane,” he began, “when you’re 
lookin’ at me you’re lookin’ at a pauper. 
The oil well is a flop. Everything I’ve 
got in the world is bein’ turned over to 
my creditors this morning. There’s only 
one thing for you an’ Abner to do an’ 
that’s take the afternoon train to Shel- 
don. I had a great proposition here but 
it’s turned out to be a bust. No reason 
why you an’ Ab should stay here an’ 
face all this trouble. I'll phone Cal 
Lyons an’ have him get the tickets.” 

So the Plums slid quietly out of town 
that afternoon and the bankrupt spent 
his last evening in the magnificent pri- 
vate residence, which he was about to 
vacate, with Doc Clevison, Ote Johnson 
and Cal Lyons as guests of honor at the 
sad farewell. Mr. Lyons, of the Rotary 
Club, was pretending to be sad but the 
other two were really grief-stricken, lit- 
tle suspecting that within a few days 
they would be rich and envied. 

The host alone was in a jubilant mood. 
He gave the whole repertoire of songs, 
accompanied by the uke with the mother- 
of-pearl inlay. Two of his guests and 
sentimental Rosie, who helped wait on 
the table, thought that the sudden mis- 
fortune had unbalanced his mind. 

Joe had to feel sorry for Rosie. It 
was evident she had been weeping. It 
seemed almost impossible that the most 
captivating maiden in the world could 
be agitated regarding his welfare. 

It was very early in the morning when 
Joe arose cautiously, put on the rough 
costume which he had worn on the day 
of his appearance in Oil Center and felt 
that he was once more Joe Rivits, instead 
of a mere puppet. 


VA es he rolled up 


his bundle and checked the visible as- 
sets he found that he was taking with 
him eight dollars in money, a sweater 
and an extra pair of socks which he had 
not owned on the day when he won the 
motor car in the raffle. He did not dis- 
turb the dinner coat or the morning 
suit or the fine linen or the jewelry. He 
hoped they would make somebody a 
darn sight happier than they had ever 
made him. ; 

He tiptoed downstairs so as not to 
arouse any member of the household. 
The idea was to make the get-away be- 
fore anyone else had come up for air. To 
his surprise, and somewhat to his dismay, 
he found Rosie dusting the big living 
room. She had been unable to sleep. 

She confronted him and gazed in won- 
der at his clothes and the simple bundle, 
which was now the size of a full-grown 
watermelon. Joe told Rosie that he was 
going away and said he didn’t want her 
to answer any questions. 

“Listen, kid, you ain’t got anything to 
worry about,” he said. “I can’t tell you 
what is comin’ off but in a few days 
you'll be the principal heiress of this hick 
town.” : 

Rosie said, “Mr. Rivits, 
grandest man I ever met.” 

It looked for a moment as if this true 


youre the 
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story of high adventure and supreme 
sacrifice was about to terminate the same 
as a mushy photo play: viz., with a clinch 
and a long kiss and a fade-away. But 
Joe kept himself under control. He had 
to do it. The bridges had been burned 
and his mind had been made up and he 
knew that he never could live in a dove- 
cote—not even with the incomparable 
Rosie. What he had to have was liberty 
and fresh air and free intercourse with 
strangers who were interested in fiction. 
He gave Rosie the only bona-fide kiss 
he had ever bestowed upon a member of 
the opposite sex and escaped on the run. 

Within two blocks he found his first 
“break.” An early and lonesome tourist 
gave him a place in the front seat. As 
they rode out of town, the stranger 
pointed out the Golden Prospect oil well, 
which was standing silent and inert and 
deserted, and told Joe the whole story 
about the poor boob from Columbus, 
Ohio, who was supposed to be a mil- 
lionaire and then lost every sou marquee. 
Joe said it was too bad and then he 
asked the driver to pull up at a bar- 
becue station, where he had a fried- 
egg sandwich for breakfast and stocked 
himself with one entire pack of fags and 
resumed his ride. 


One week later he was in one of the 
large towns of Texas and discovered on 
a corner a pyramidal newsstand which 
advertised that no matter where you 
came from, here was the place to get the 
home paper. Joe found a copy of the 
Oil Center Courier and learned that the 
Golden Prospect was once more flowing 
freely. The paper told how the stock 
had been distributed and said that Mr. 
Rivits had disappeared suddenly and it 
was generally believed that he had 


committed suicide. Joe could not resist 
the impulse to send a post card to 
Rosie and a brief message to Mr. Lyons, 
asking him to send all the hot news, 
care General Delivery, New Orleans. 

After using much persuasive eloquence, 
Joe was in New Orleans within two 
weeks. He found the letter from Cal 
who, it seemed, had just let a contract 
for an office building which would be 
two stories higher than the First Na- 
tional Bank Building. Ote Johnson was 
building an addition to the Great West- 
ern Hotel. Doc Clevison and Oscar 
Hadley had sworn off work and were 
teamed up as golfers. Mrs. Abigail Hig- 
gins, of Moberly, had received her wad 
of money and had immediately given 
half of it to her church. Rosie was plan- 
ning a Mediterranean trip. 

Joe read the Ietter over and over. He 
was glad to know all that soft money 
had finally got into the hands of people 
who knew what to do with it. 

Some weeks later he was approaching 
Orlando, Florida. Luck was not with him 
that morning. He trudged along, feeling 
comfortably warmed by the subtropical 
sunshine, when he saw on the shell road 
ahead of him a small rectangular piece 
of pasteboard. It was blank on the side 
which was showing. Joe was about to 
pick it up when he paused because it 
came to him, all of a sudden, that it 
might be a raffle ticket. 

So he dusted his hands and continued 
south, singing as he went: 


“Over the hills an’ far away; 

Ready to ride but not to pay; 

Don’t know where I'll sleep tonight; 
Don’t know where I'll get a bite; 
Just go on an’ hope for the best, 
You'll find vittles an’ a place to rest.” 
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Back Streets (Continued from page 71) 


to claim the bulk of her husband’s time 
on those occasions when she sojourned 
with him away from the demands of his 
banking hours. 

“T’m sorry, Ray. I’d no idea this town 
was going to be such a goldfish bowl. 
You had better arrange to be at your 
hotel every day between four and seven, 
but the rest of the time you’ll have to 
rustle around and keep yourself enter- 
tained. If I were you, I don’t believe 
I would come around to the casino again, 
Ray. It is not like Aix or Monte Carlo. 
The rooms are small and not always 
crowded.” 

“It’s all right, Walter.” 

“These baths are doing me a powerful 
lot of good. Feel my knuckles.” 

“Splendid.” 

“Funny thing, Ray, I’m not seeing a 
blessed thing of you, except once in a 
while up here in your-sitting room, but 
I need you here. I need you as much 
as I need the air I breathe.” 

She had meant to ask him something 
that secretly was gnawing at her, par- 
ticularly since the remark she had over- 
heard at the Metropolitan Opera House 
had sharpened her perceptions. 

Why, suddenly, was Corinne demand- 
ing all the free edges of his time that 
heretofore she had allowed him without 
question? Even his noon-hour was now 
greedily mortgaged. But for the whirl- 
wind exception of that gala week at 
Deauville, where, by the way, in her 
spare time Ray had managed to win five 
thousand francs, there never had been 
a time when Walter could not manage 
to be away for luncheon. 

In Mount Clemens all that was differ- 
ent. Three meals a day Walter took in 
the company of his wife. Why? 


What atoms in Corinne’s mind had 
been set in motion? Why these new 
tactics? One morning she had by chance 
encountered Walter buying strawberries 
for Corinne, who had suddenly expressed 
a desire for them. Why these new tac- 
tics? The question, though, which had 
trembled on Ray’s lips for so long, once 
more remained unsaid. Why set in mo- 
tion disquieting fears? 

“Just make up your mind we are not 
going to see much of each other this 
trip, Ray, and figure yourself out a good 
time. There are races down at Detroit; 
go win yourself a pair of new shoes.” 

So conciliatory was his mood that 
when he departed one evening, he left 
a hundred-dollar bill on the table. 

““Go to the races. Kill time.” 

Dear boy. The thought was infinitely 
sweeter than the hundred. 

One day Ray did trolley to Detroit on 
a shopping tour for a ruby lavaliére, 
Emma’s birthstone, which she had long 
contemplated and which the hundred 
dollars made possible. In the jewelry 
section of the foremost department store 
in Detroit she found a pretty gold lav- 
aliére that had a good-sized ruby sur- 
rounded by tiny “chip” diamonds. It 
pleased her to send it with the Detroit 
postmark. “Souvenir from the Wolverine 
City,” she wrote on the card, and for 
days thereafter she could visualize Emma 
clapping her hands with delight, ex- 
claiming! 

But the journey was a hurried one be- 
cause of the need she felt to be back 
at her hotel from four to seven. In 
case! He did not come, but contrary to 
custom there was a short note from him 
on her table. 

Corinne has taken it into her head 
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Writing 


a source of income that 
many people neglect 


Ve people who should be writing 
never even try it because they just 
can’t picture themselves making “big 
money.’”’ They are so awe-struck by the 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
that they overlook the fact that $25, $50 
and $100 or more can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to write— 
stories, articles on home or business 
management, sports, travels, recipes, etc. 
—things that can be easily and naturally 
written, in spare time. 


Mrs. Cherry Bomer Smith, 2315 Cherry 
St., Vicksburg, Miss., is but one of many 
men and women trained by the News- 
paper Institute of America to make their 
gift for writing pay 
prompt dividends. 
She writes: 

“I have enjoyed the 
course very much indeed 
and wish to report that I 
just sold a feature article 
for $40.00 to the Hearst 
Newspapers Sunday Sup- 
plement — the American 
Weekly Magazine.” 


Another. of our student members who 
tried is L. A. Emer- 
ton, Jackson Street, 
Hanover, Pa. He 
writes: 

“My first big thrill came 
last month. Anacceptance 
slip! The check that fol- 
lowed was not large, but I 
got a real kick out of it 
just the same, for it proved 
that I can write printable 
stuff.” 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an 
intimate course in practical writing—a course as 
free from academic “isms” and “ologies’’ as a 
newspaper office—a course as modern as the latest 
edition of this morning’s paper. 


Week by week, you receive actual assignments— 
just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is individually cor- 
rected and constructively criticized. A group of 
men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You are 
learning to write by writing—acquiring the same 
experience to which nearly all well-known writers 
of short-stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., at- 
tribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against 
wasting their time and money, we have prepared 
a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy this test. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and 


further information on writing for profit, as 
promised in Cosmopolitan—January. 


Mr. 
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to spend a few days at the Hotel 
Frontenac in Detroit, while she se- 
lects a new automobile. Be good. 


“Be good.” How dear of him! You 
did not say that to just anyone. It 
denoted the close concern of someone 
beloved for a beloved one. Be good! As 
if there existed lure outside him. 

Summer that year came into the small 
Michigan town with a flurry of preco- 
cious floral finery. To the frequent 
braying of military bands, Liberty Loan 
speeches from the courthouse steps, 
bunting and war hysteria, June roses 
bloomed against the white frame flanks 
of the houses, private boarding houses 
and small sanitariums that lined the 
quiet, tree-bordered street. And along 
the Saint Clair River, willows in full 
green flush hung like women drying 
their hair over the reflecting mirror of 
water, and the open fields along the 
banks, to Ray, were redolent of the Ohio 
summers that were packed away. in 
memory after memory. 

The walks along the roads that skirted 
these meadows were pleasant except for 
the fact that on the highways automobile 
traffic created dust and commotion. 

But even that had its compensations. 
It was quite a game to learn the differ- 
ent makes on sight. Saxon. Cadillac. 
Kurt-Sussex. Moon. Corinne would prob- 
ably choose hers from one of the many 
Detroit factories or show rooms. A 
Pierce Arrow, perhaps; a Cadillac or 
a Kurt-Sussex. Trudging along the road, 
it was interesting to speculate as to what 
car Corinne and Walter were purchas- 
ing, perhaps at that very moment. 

What a lavish husband he was! Heavy 
new pearls had gleamed on Corinne’s 
throat that one night Ray had glimpsed 
her at the lotto table in the casino; her 
hands had flashed with jewels that she 
wore well and with restraint, and there 
were diamond specks on the edges of 
the white aigrettes in her beautiful, pre- 
maturely white hair. What a lavish 
husband, and what a parsimonious lover! 
Horrid when you put it like that. Lover! 
Seemed to lose all its connotation and 
become just a soiled and horrid word. 

But anyway, it was supposed to be the 
other way around. Women in her posi- 
tion were supposed to furnish a glamour 
that was expensively provided for in the 
form of furs, jewels and the gay ac- 
couterments of indiscretion. But here, 
in the fragrant, jeweled Corinne, was 
reflected the lavishness of an indulgent 
husband. Ray it was who coped with 
scheming to make ends meet. 

Killing the time these long days, walk- 
ing, taking the motor-boat excursion trip 
out on the lake, thoughts like these 
flowed in ceaseless runnels along their 
well-worn ruts in her mind. 

He wants to keep me unglamorous. 
Safe. His. And even in that she found 
consolation. If he didn’t care, he couldn’t 
write me a thing like “Be good.” The 
note containing the phrase lay tucked 
against her breast. Be good. How easy 
to be good! 

Evenings, she was now free to ven- 
ture into the casino. This she did 
against her better judgment, but drawn 
irresistibly toward the frame house of 
drawn blinds. 

There were camaraderie and the hos- 
pitality of sandwiches, pretzels, wine cup 
and beer, and a sequence of green felt- 
covered tables that never failed to flick 
her with excitement. Even lotto at a 
dollar the game, played to the drone of 
a voice calling numbers off wooden disks 
picked from a cotton bag, was not be- 
neath her intense concentration. 

There was something about gaming... 

But for the most part, poker, vingt et 
un, roulette and the slot machines 
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claimed her evenings. These last were 
endlessly diverting. Sometimes your 
fifty-cent pieces, dropped into the slot, 
would yield three, four, five, even ten 
times your investment. It was difficult 
for her to get through an evening with- 
out at least one or two forays into the 
small vestibule where stood a row of 
these iron men of chance. 

Occasionally, one of the guests, feed- 
ing coins into these metal maws, staked 
her. One night, on a run of luck insti- 
gated by one of these chance stakes, 
she drew a crowd around her, because 
she succeeded in emptying thirty-nine 
dollars out of three machines. 

Oh, there was something about gam- 
ing... 


Dives Walter’s ab- 
sence, her winnings brought her well 
over three hundred dollars ahead of the 
combined games of slot machines, poker, 
vingt et un. 

One evening, along with a Mr. De 
Lima, who had requested an introduc- 
tion from the clerk at the Medes, she 
went to the Grove Hotel for dinner. De 
Lima, a theater orchestra conductor 
from Kansas City, oleaginous of eye and 
with a serious and rheumatic condition 
which impaired his gait, was only one 
more variation of a species long familiar 
to her, but the warm floral atmosphere 
of the Grove, as contrasted with her own 
narrow hotel lobby, was pleasantly ex- 
hilarating, bringing back the warm gay 
odors of days long past, when the tony 
Ray Schmidt had been an habitué of the 
smartest lobbies of the smartest hotels 
in Cincinnati. 

Heads no longer swung around now at 
her entrance. Years of practice in neu- 
tralizing her appearance to avoid at- 
traction had toned her down to a quiet, 
well-dressed figure without dash, but 
still with the slim, trim appearance of 
a small sloop in sail. There were gray 
streaks in her hair now. Not the white 
scallops of hair that fell along Corinne’s 
brow, softening it, but streaks of fading 
hair which were hardening to the fea- 
tures and which she dyed out. The dyed 
effect was what brought out the brittle, 
aging look. 

A slender, quietly distinctive woman, 
presumably in middle thirties, effective 
in brown silk that left her shoulders bare, 
dined at the Grove that night without 
attracting more than a glance from the 
women. It was the men who still threw 
out the glance that lingered. 

In a way, even though De Lima was 
to prove troublesome before she dis- 
missed him that night, the surging re- 
currence of old excitements was pleasant. 
After dinner, there was dancing on the 
tiled floor of the lobby. Later still, there 
were sandwiches and drinks, and then 
a final fling at the casino. That was 
the night she created quite a stir by 
once more, on a fifty-cent piece, prac- 
tically depleting three of the slot ma- 
chines. i. 

“My lucky three! My three iron 
babies,” she said, as the excitement of 
gambling mounted. 

In the end, however, it was she who 
fed the last fifty-cent pieces out of her 
purse to her iron babies, who gulped back 
not only what they had momentarily 
yielded, but also more than twenty-five 
dollars of her own. 

There was something about gaming... 

But as she wrenched herself free of the 
routine embrace of De Lima that night 
when he took her home, it struck her 
drearily that even while the evening had 
been a blessed relief from aridity, there 
was no longer any use for pretenses. 
That part of her life was finished. 


And yet, the very next day was to 
come an occurrence in.a clap of small 
thunder, so unexpected, so sudden and 
so genuinely exciting was her meeting 
with Kurt Kesseler, on the Main Street 
of Mount Clemens. 

There had sped past her, too quickly 
for her to note its make, an enormous 
red touring car that was faster than 
any she had ever seen. Suddenly, as if 
it had raced around the block, this car 
bore down upon her again from the rear, 
coming to a quick stop at the curb beside 
her. It was a Kurt-Sussex, light dancing 
on its red enamel and nickel fixings, and 
there, leaning from its steering wheel, 
with his goggles pushed back, was Kurt! 

“I knew it! By Jove, it seemed to me 
that I couldn’t be right, and yet I am!” 

“Kurt!” : 

“I saw that walk and that figure as I 
shot by, and I said to myself, ‘There is 
only one walk and one figure like that 
or I’m crazy!’ And back around the 
block I come, saying to myself, ‘You’ve 
got water and Ray on the brain. You’re 
seeing things!’ And bless my soul——” 

“Kurt!” Yes, and Kurt with flesh on 
his bones and looking as she had never 
dreamed he had it in him to look. 
Sturdy. Filled out. But Kurt, all right. 
Every inch the old Kurt, plus the strange 
and unconscious authority of success. 

They drove for three hours that after- 
noon. He was at home here, masterful, 
prideful of every inch of the way, eager 
to cram into their first five minutes the 
recital of years. 

“Just goes to show, a man’s mind leads 
him to what is on it. I don’t know that 
I realize it all the time, Ray—a man 
dassent brood and certainly I didn’t 
today—but there aren’t many days pass 
that you don’t pop into my mind. Tell 
me what brings you here.” 

“Why, I came out here, Kurt—why, I 
came out to pay you sixty dollars I’ve 
been owing you for some time back.” 

“Speaking of that, Ray, all jokes aside, 
it hurt me to have you send that money 
back to me, as if a little loan from me 
burnt your fingers.” 

“Ym fooling, Kurt. 
for a change.” 

“Not ailing, are you, Ray?” 

“Do I look it?” 

He did not press her, breaking into 
new volubility at every turn. “Great 
country around here. God’s country, 
every inch of it.” 

“It’s been good to you, Kurt.” 

“You bet your life it has, and I know 
it. You never thought I’d be vice presi- 
dent of the firm that manufactures the 
car you're sitting in now, did you, Ray?” 


I’m just here— 


Korr” she said slowly, 
“you - don’t - mean-to - tell-me-you’re-the- 
Kurt-of-the-Kurt-Sussex!” 

“You - don’t - mean-to-tell-me-you-nev- 
er-knew-that!” 

“Why, I never knew—why, I never 
dreamed! Kurt-Sussex never meant any- 
thing to me except the make of a fine 
car, and to think all the time it—it was 
my Kurt.” 

“That’s me, Ray. Sussex is the name 
of the firm I bought out. You mean to 
say you didn’t know?” ; 

“Well, I never! Well, I never!” she 
kept saying. “Well, I never—and all 
the time it was my Kurt.” 

“There is just no limit to this industry, 
Ray. Remember I used to tell you that? 
Well, then I didn’t know the half of it. 
I’m going to take you around and show 
you some of the fairy tales that are 
happening in this industry. Why, girl, 
you’ve got a liberal education coming to 
you. If this war were already over, as, 
mark my word, it’s going to be before 
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this year is out, I’d show you things that 
would make your eyes bug out.” 

“Kyes bug out!” Why, she hadn’t 
heard that since the Cincinnati days. 
Or “dassent.” And to think the Kurt- 
Sussex—our Cincinnati Kurt! 

“TI don’t want to seem braggy, Ray, 
but do kind of want you to know a lot 
of things that will surprise you. I own 
all this land that we’re passing now.” 

“Of course you live in Detroit, Kurt?” 

“Just batching it, around the Fronte- 
nac Hotel. Lived there six years now.” 

The Frontenac! Chances were he 
had seen Walter there, and Corinne. 
Chances were, too, that as they rode 
along the bright roads he was putting 
two and two together. If the tongues of 
strangers in opera houses were wagging, 
wasn’t it fair enough to assume that 
Cincinnati tongues wagged, too? 

As a matter of fact, he had not run 
into Walter, whom he did not even know, 
and strangely enough, Walter’s name was 
never associated in his mind with Ray. 

“Let me drive you back to Mount 
Clemens now, while I visit one of my 
associates on business. I came down to 
talk over some matters with him; and 
then you let me drive you down to the 
Frontenac for dinner and anything you 
say afterward.” 

“Not the Frontenac tonight, Kurt. 
I’ve a reason for not wanting to be seen 
there this particular evening.” 

“All right; just as you say. Take you 
out to Belle Isle, then, and treat you to 
a good old-fashioned fish dinner.” 

How good it was to be sitting there 
securely beside this eager, catering 
friend! How good! 

“You’ve got to give me a whole day 
to take you through our plant, Ray. I 
want to drive you out Woodward Avenue 
too, and show you some of the prettiest 
homes you ever saw in your life. As I 
recall it, you like horse races. That’s a 
great sport hereabouts. You’re going to 
know there’s such a state as Michigan 
on this old U. S. map before you leave it. 
We can show a thing or two, even to 
New York.” 

How good. How good. 
they were.driving to Detroit. 

“Ray, aS my soul is my own, if I had 
my pick of surprises the world over, this 
one today would be my choice.” 

“Kurt, I don’t know but what it would 
have been mine, too.” . 

“You know, Ray, there is a mighty sad 
side to the lay of things between us. I 
don’t know much about your life except 
what you choose to tell me, and if you 
don’t know by now that I’m not quiz- 
zing, you ought to, but without asking 
you a single question, or caring a hang 
what has been, I certainly could make 
your life what you deserve it to be, Ray, 
without saying much about what I could 
do for myself.” 

“You're salt of the earth, Kurt, and 
don’t think I don’t know it.” 

They dined on crawfish as they used 
to in Cincinnati, and asparagus with 
hollandaise. 

“I feel twenty tonight, Ray,’ Kurt told 
her. “Yes sir, I feel twenty tonight.” 

And I, she felt impelled to say, feel 
filled with all the years there are, but 
she would have cried had she said it, 
and so she was silent. 

That was the beginning of a round of 
times with Kurt that helped fill the 
strangely static days. Even after Walter 
and Corinne had returned to the Grove, 
where Walter immediately resumed a 
second series of treatments, there was 
time galore left for Kurt. For drives. 
For dinners at the Frontenac, theaters 
and late suppers. For an inspection 
tour of the vast automobile plants, 
mostly munition factories now. 


Presently, 


She told Walter one evening, during 
one of their rare hours from five to six, 
that she could get him a special-body 
Kurt-Sussex at cost price through the 
offices of an old friend of hers, none 
other than Kurt Kesseler himself. 

“T heard he was a Cincinnatian. Then 
you must have known him when he was 
running a bicycle shop there.” 

“I sure did. He took me through his 
plant today. It’s mostly given over to 
munitions now, but it is incredible what 
he has built up for himself. Kurt is the 
power behind all those blocks of fac- 
tories. He certainly has shown me a 
pleasant time.” 

Walter was all for that and, somewhat 
to her surprise, continued to exhibit a 
concern not quite characteristic for the 
tediousness of her hours alone. 

“That’s right, Ray. Don’t mope. There 
are only two more weeks of it, but since 
we cannot be together as much as we 
wish, try to make the best of them. Get 
this fellow Kesseler to show you around.” 

She did not know whether to be hurt 
or gratified at this concern. Usually the 
long periods of her waiting were so taken 
for granted. These few weeks, somehow, 
had been different. It was as if Walter 
were grateful to whosoever would fill her 
time. It was not that suspicion smote 
her. It was just that, within her, some- 
thing stirred and feared. 

“Walter, you—you know I never ask 
you about certain things, and if I am 


offending you by doing so now, you need | 
Why is it suddenly neces- 


not answer. 
sary for you to be so—well, what I mean 
is, in New York, and usually in Europe, 


you are not so tied. Why is it that all. 


of a sudden you are not free even for 
an occasional dinner with me?” 


He flushed, an ox-blood red flooding | 


his neck and his face. “Ray, I’ve been 
meaning to tell you something for weeks. 
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Keep in touch 
with out-of-town 


friends 


Should have in the beginning, but some- | 


how I didn’t. I suppose you’re not going 
to like it. That isn’t going to change 
matters. Fact is, Ray, it’s one of those 


things that can happen, but somehow | 
don’t usually—after so many years. Fact | 


is, Corinne is going to have a baby.” 

“TI see,” she said finally between a pair 
of wooden clothespins for lips. “I see.” 

He had the nicety not to attempt to 
touch or kiss her as he went out. She 
was grateful for that, because there was 
something gathering within her that, had 
he approached, would have made talons 
of her fingers. 

This was a terrible situation: in shape, 
a vicious circle; in substance, revolting 
beyond any telling. 

What right had she, Ray Schmidt, to 
any ground whatsoever in this matter? 
Where did her sense of outrage, viola- 
tion, smirch, come in? What was there 
in her relationship to this entire matter 
to defend her against being plunged into 
the mire of this predicament? Nothing, 
she cried out to herself, nothing, noth- 
ing, nothing, except the inability to fore- 
see so gross a happening. 

There were decencies; there were un- 
spoken, fundamental decencies that were 
pillars of the human structure of body, 
soul and spirit. While nothing had ever 
been spoken between them on a subject 
about which she readily allotted him 
privacy, surely, she cried out to herself, 
she had been justified in allowing her- 
self to feel safe in certain sanctities! 

How dared he! Either to herself, or 
to—her! How dared he! 

All those years, all those months of 
days that he had been coming to her, 
she had assumed to herself certain 
things that now, in the mocking, shock- 
ing light of events, she should never 
have dared take for granted. 

Sitting there in the stuffy hotel room 


by telephone 


© 


‘...and Mildred, we want you 
and Fim to spend the week-end 
with us. Can you?... Good! 
...- Well expect you Saturday 
afternoon.” 


r 7 * 


THERE’S no uncertainty when 
you éelephone! No “ifs” or 
“buts.” You talk directly to 
the person you want to reach 
and get an immediate answer. 
Your telephone takes you to 
any one, anywhere, at any 
time. To friends or stores in 
other cities—to the folks 
“back home’ —to children 
away at school or college. 
Telephoning out of town 
costs little. To most places 25 
miles away, the station-to- 
station day rate is about 25 
cents; 40 miles away, 35 cents; 
75 miles, 50 cents; 125 miles, 75 
cents; 150 miles, 80 cents. 
Where the station-to-station 
_day rate is more than 35 cents, 
the rates are even lower during 
the evening and night periods. 
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that had suddenly become to her as 
stripped of pretense as she herself, this 
much became evident: something too 
smirched and besmirching had happened 
to make the old status of things any 
‘ longer endurable. 

Kurt was calling for her at eight. She 
must dress for the evening drive they 
had planned precisely as if something 
epochal in its pain had not hung itself 
onto her heart since she had made that 
plan. 

When Walter said, “Corinne is going 
to have a baby,” how had she refrained 
from striking him across the lips that 
had uttered the everything unspeakable 
that the statement implied? How had 
she refrained from doing something that 
would hurt him, degrade, destroy him? 
After having sat passive, while he threw 
over the universe she had been able to 
construct out of scraps, how was she 
ever to succeed now in conveying to him 
the depths of her sense of outrage? 
Nothing between them was any longer 
tenable. Horror was upon her... 


‘des night, she unbur- 
dened the story of her relationship with 
Walter. The narrative came rushing 
from her lips. She had been driving with 
Kurt along the paved road that led to 
Detroit when he turned to her kindly. 

“Not feeling so well tonight, Ray? 
You're so quiet!” 

They were spinning past the meadow 
lands he had pointed out as his own, 
and she put her hand on his arm. 

“Kurt, could we turn off here and get 
the car under one of those big trees? 
I want to talk to you.” 

“I reckon we can, since those trees 
belong to me,” he said, and immediately 
began maneuvering the big car to the 
shoulder of turf which edged the road. 

A whitish June night flowed down over 
the meadow, moonless, but with an un- 
usually crowded attendance of stars. 

“Now, what is on your mind?” he said, 
as they sat facing a vista of star- 
spangled meadow. 

“Kurt, what do you think of me, any- 
way?” 

“You know what I think of you, Ray.” 

“IT mean, Kurt, what are your thoughts 
concerning my life? What have you 
thought of me since you saw me in New 
York? What do you think about my be- 
ing here? How am I here? Why?” 

“I don’t let my mind dwell on the 
things you don’t wish to tell me.” 

“Come now, Kurt, surely you have 
heard things!” 

“I have heard nothing, Ray. This is 
a big world and a small world at the 
same time. It happens it has been a 
big world where you are concerned. As 
to what I have thought—if I have 
thought anything, Ray, it has had to do 
with a feeling of resentment that some- 
how, even from what little I know of it, 
life hasn’t done the things for you that 
you deserve. The rest is none of my 
business. Nothing you can do, Ray, or 
have done, can change my opinion of 
you.” 

“You know that I am some man’s 
mistress, don’t you?” 

“I suppose so,” he said, frowning. 

“Do you know who he is?” 

“No.” 

“Shall I tell you?” 

“No.” 

“It will help me, Kurt, to tell you.” 

“Then tell me.” 

“Walter Saxel Say something, 
Kurt; don’t just sit—like that.” 

“What is there for me to say? I re- 
member him, of course. You went to- 
gether for a while back there. I always 
used to date your meeting with him from 
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that Sunday night when you stood me 
up with a message from the corner tele- 
phone. But that passed out of my mind. 
He's made a big record in the war and 
in banking, I understand.” 

“You never knew—more?” 

“No.” 

“But you suspected there was some- 
one?” 

“Dear Ray, I have tried to explain to 
you that always, over and above what 
you do, I know what you are.” 

She pressed her fingers against her 
eyes. She was not crying. Her voice came 
evenly. 

“Not many women could boast having 
a more perfect thing said to them.” 

“Not many deserve it.” 

“Is it clear now that I’m out here with 
—him?” 

“Ves,” 

“He and his wife—he married a Miss 
Trauer, of Cincinnati—are at the Grove.” 

He sat with his lips straight, his eyes 
ahead, his hands on the steering wheel. 

“We were just friends before that. It 
was five years after his marriage that 
we met again. Will it surprise you, 
Kurt, if I tell you that he, Walter, was 
the first—the last? I know, even remem- 
bering all I once told you about myself 
back in the Cincinnati days, how it must 
sound for me to be saying this, but it’s 
true, Kurt. Take my word for that.” 

“I believe you, Ray.” 

“IT know you do or I couldn’t be telling 
you things that I’ve never even told 
myself. Let’s see, where was I? You 
see, the thing that you probably like 
about me is the thing that has always 
made me my own enemy. It’s so hard 
for me to dislike people or to get huffy 
over the things that the right kind of 
people dislike in the wrong kind. 

“Lord knows, it is me people should 
feel sorry for, but it’s me that is always 
a little sorry for people. To me, we are 
such a pathetic lot. All born into a 
world we didn’t ask to be born into. 
All struggling, hurting, scheming to get 
a little happiness out of it before we go 
to square ourselves with God, or what- 
ever it is constitutes our hereafter. 

“Feeling all this about people, about 
life, I’ve never learned to say, ‘No,’ with- 
out its hurting me a whole lot more than 
the person I’ve said it to. Even the rot- 
ters I’ve met in my life haven’t disgusted 
me the way they should. I’ve felt sorry 
for them for being so third-rate. 

“I swear to you, silly as it sounds, 
many a time I’ve felt sorry for a fellow 
while he was insulting me. Seemed to 
me all the time he was just a poor devil 
trying to make an escape of some kind. 
I'm funny that way, Kurt. It’s been 
my undoing ... You listening?” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, that’s the way I’ve always been, 
and one day back in the days—yes, the 
very day I sent you the telephone mes- 
sage to the house on Baymiller Street, I 
met Walter!” 

“It was him—’way back there, then?” 

“From the second I clapped eyes on 
him, Kurt, it was as if life for me had 
just—just begun to be life. There never 
was a second after I clapped eyes on him 
that he couldn’t have had me, Kurt. It 
wasn’t a question of good or bad, right 
or wrong. I had no pride. I wanted no 
rights... 

“Oh, I’m not trying to call a spade 
a silver spoon. I won’t go into what 
he’s been to me, or what I think I’ve 
been to him. I won’t dwell on the tor- 
ment of knowing the part I have been 
playing in his relationship to his wife 
and family but I’ve not been bad in my 
relationship with Walter Saxel. 

“T’ve loved him with a oneness that 
makes me at least as much his wife as 


—never mind that part. It’s too terrible. 
But with all the pain and the sin and 
wrongness that belong to that side of 
things, the husband of Corinne Saxel 
and Ray Schmidt—I will say it; I will!— 
has been blessed with a perfect love. I 
gave him that love, Kurt. As perfect 
as a crystal. Do you hear that? As 
perfect as a crystal.” 

He hunched his shoulders as if he 
would retreat into them. 

“Is it so terrible? Is it so horrible? 
It doesn’t sound that way to me. Isn’t 
that incredible? It doesn’t sound that 
way to me. It sounds—almost beautiful. 
I know it is beautiful, as it exists within 
me. As for Corinne, it seems to me that 
the greatest wrong lies in the possibility 
of her ever knowing. Everything about 
her life has been so normal, so right. 

“I haven’t even taken Walter from 
her. His love for her is something sep- 
arate and apart. What she does not 
know is never going to make her un- 
happy. That is my prayer, Kurt. Other- 
wise, even if his children should some 
day learn of it, this much I know. 
Nothing in his relationship with me has 


ever tarnished their father. I’ve helped 
Walter, Kurt.” 

“I know that,” he said. “You don’t 
need to tell me that. I know it.” 


She began to cry softly, without sobs. 
“What would you say if after all this 
I were to tell you that this is the end? 
Something has happened—something 
that no longer makes anything possible. 
I’m leaving Walter, Kurt. I didn’t know 
that when I started out on this ride with 
you. I know it now.” 

He swung around slowly. 
that mean for me?” 

“For you? Why, Kurt—you mean 2” 

“I mean what I said years ago out 
in Cincinnati; what I said in New York; 
what I am saying to you now.” 

“Kurt, if I cry the way I want to 
cry, it will be terrible. Don’t say any- 
thing else, I can’t—stand—it.” 

He could feel her tremble, and once 
more, he sat with his hands on the 
wheel, the sea of starlight, the sea of 
meadow and the sea of silence flowing 
ahead of them... 

It was considerably later when he did 
speak, and her trembling had ceased and 
her eyes were dry. 

“Tell you what you do, Ray. No use 
making this any harder than it is al- 
ready. Pull yourself together and take 
this thing easy. I’m going to drive you 
back to your hotel now. My advice is, 
take a morning train over to Youngs- 
town and visit Freda a bit.” 


“What does 


“ 

bes been thinking about 
that identical thing, Kurt. I’d like to 
see Freda and the children. Particularly 
Emma. I’m just hungry to see Emma. 
There is just one reason I can’t bring 
myself to go. You know the reason. Not 
on account of Freda. It’s little Emma. 
She—I don’t know—I don’t feel I ought 
to_—” 

“You go to Freda’s, Ray. You’ll never 
put anything but the best in the way of 
that child. Get your bearings. Get 
quiet. Think. Work it all out. I’m not 
saying anything one way or another, 
except to tell you what you already 
know. My heart is like an open house, 
waiting for you. I want you in it this 
minute more than I’ve ever wanted you 
in my life. Ill be in Youngstown in 
August, as a delegate from our Cham- 
ber of Commerce to the opening of theirs. 

“If I could bring you back here on 
the twenty-eighth day of August mar- 
ried to me, I—well, there’s so many ways 
of saying it, but I don’t seem to be able 
to find one. I love you, Ray. Now, 
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don’t the idea of a few weeks’ resting 
and thinking while you visit your folks 
in Youngstown strike you as fair? Think 
it over.” 

“I have thought it over, Kurt. 
going.” 


I'm 


After the first sharp bolt of decision, 
the gathering-together of her personal 
belongings might have been done by 
someone outside herself, so far as she 
was conscious of fatigue or the passing of 
the long night that led to the dawn 
of the day of her departure. 

Even the note to Walter, addressed 
in care of the clerk at the Medes Hotel, 
was not a composition of travail. It 
wrote itself glibly with that external- 
feeling hand of hers. 


Dear Walter: 

This decision of mine to go to my 
family you will understand. I will 
ask you to break up things in New 
York without communication with 
me: That part of my life is finished. 

In many ways it is strange it 
should end this way, but not so 
strange as that which has brought 
it about. Even so, I am grateful for 
so much that has been. I am more 
at peace in my decision than I ever 
could have believed possible. I wish 
you everything good. 


That is a good letter, she thought, 
without tears, because it is a true letter, 
every word of it. She sealed the en- 
velope and placed it on top of her hand- 
bag to be left with the- clerk as she 
departed. 

Her bit of fortune at the casino and 
the races proved a great stroke of luck. 
In all, there were over four hundred dol- 
lars in her purse. Dressed in her travel- 
ing hat and tan suit, she had breakfast 
in her room. 

With the matter of the note to Walter 
behind her, the problem now presented 
itself whether or not to wire Freda. How 
dumfounded she would be! Kurt had 
suggested wiring. Perhaps it would be 
better. Ray filled in a blank from a 
pad of them on her small desk. 

Then it was time to go to the train. 
The incredible act of performing, with- 
out consideration of the doings of Walter, 
was about to take place. No hampering 
tie-up with his plans, his time, his 
preferences. Free. Free to go, to come, 
to work out her own today, tomorrow, 
while he, his pride, his terrible pride, 
stunned, a few hours later would stand 
beside the desk of the Hotel Medes read- 
ing the unbelievable. 

How hurt and angered and unrelenting 
he would be! Oh, she had taken her 
life into her own hands, all right. Even 
should she weaken, and weaken she not 
only would not, but could not, his pride 
would do the rest. His terrible, relent- 
less, wounded-unto-death pride. 

The person outside of herself was rid- 
ing in a train that cut through fertile 
meadows. Grit flew against the screened 
window and settled along her lips and the 
backs of her gloved hands. 

Rattly-bang over the rails. Lying back 
with her eyes closed, the curious, light, 
astonishing sense of her lack of rela- 
tionship to Walter’s plans for the day, 
the week, the month, persisted. 

“I feel as if someone had died,” she 
told herself, “and it is too soon after for 
me to realize it.” 

Rattly-bang. 

Freda and Emma and Freda’s young- 
est, a boy, were at the station. She saw 
them from the car window lined up along 
the platform as the train drew in, and 
except for her being so nervously on the 
lookout, would never have recognized 
the little group. Whatever of change she 


was prepared to find in her stepsister, 
nothing had prepared her for this. 

Freda was round and stubby. Round, 
after the fashion of women who let their 
bodies sag all day without corsets. The 
Freda who had been pastily pretty in 
her teens was middle-aged now, with 
fallen arches, graying hair and a fusty 
manner with her children. 

At sight of Freda, a deep-rooted fear 
smote Ray. The years had been moths 
at the body and probably at the soul of 
Freda. The same years that in their 
different way must have eaten into her. 

Freda’s first remark was reassuring. 
“Td have known you anywhere. You 
haven’t changed a bit, except I think 
you’re even slimmer, and of course—yes, 
a little older, but not much. Emma, 
here is your Aunt Ray at last. The child 
has been making herself sick with ex- 
citement since your telegram came. 
Curtis, kiss your Aunt Ray.” 

The boy hung back, but Emma, in a 
white dress that had laundered gray, 
came forward with her whitish eyes, that 
almost had the look of the blind in them, 
lighted in the sweet way of the antici- 
patory blind. 

Why, Freda’s children were the whitest, 
palest children Ray had ever seen. Freda 
and Hugo were blond, of course, but 
these two were like pale visitors from 
another planet. And no gainsaying it, 
Emma was not pretty; no luster to her, 
not even the bright blue-and-white pret- 
tiness that had been her mother’s. 

Poor little Emma, how sweet she was, 
kissing her so timidly. What an ache she 
lodged in Ray’s heart. For that matter, 
poor little Curtis, too, a pale sniffling 
boy with pipestem legs. Oh, the drab 
three dears! 

“That figure, Ray! I’d have known it 
anywhere. You'll never lose it. Look 
at me, meal sack tied in the middle!” 

“Nonsense, Freda! None of us has 
escaped the years. Where are we going, 
dears? Take me to a hotel.” 

“T’ve fixed it so you can stop with us. 
That is, if you don’t mind. Things will 
probably be different from what you're 
used to. Emma sleeps on the sofa in the 
front room, but she’s given that up to 
you and will sleep with one of her girl 
friends who lives down the street.” 

“Oh, no, I couldn't.” 

“But I like it, Aunt Ray. I love it!” 

A pang smote Ray. She had counted 
on the privacy of a room in a hotel. 

“Oh, please, Aunt Ray.” 

“Of course, if you don’t think it is 
going to be comfortable, Ray——” 

“Nonsense, Freda! I just don’t want 
to inconvenience you.” 

That ended the discussion, and pres- 
ently they were bobbing along on a 
trolley car through the streets of Youngs- 
town, Ray between Emma and Freda, 
who had Curtis on her lap because the 
street car was packed. 

Like-a-dream—like-a-dream, clattered 
the wheels. Sitting out here in this 
Ohio town, clattering home with Freda 
and her children to a place that was sure 
to flow around her in the warm fetid 
waves of the semi-slum. Why was this 
grotesque circumstance taking place? 
What next? : 

Sure enough, the unpainted frame 
house, without a porch, a shutter or an ell 
to break its uncompromising resemblance 
to a weather-beaten packing case, was 
situated in a burnt and grassless yard 
on a street of such houses. So this was 
Freda’s castle, made possible by her un- 
speakable maneuver of other days! 

There were only two rooms on each 
floor: downstairs, kitchen and adjoining 
parlor, where Emma slept; upstairs, two 
pockets of left-over space with slanting 
ceilings and high little windows, shared 
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by the rest of the family. No dining 
room, but the table was spread in the 
kitchen, obviously with much more ado 
than usual. 

Quick perceptions flashed over Ray 
as she entered. There was her mother’s 
silver cruet on the table. And the 
wooden shelf clock with the flowers 
painted on the oval glass door had stood 
in the house on Baymiller Street ever 
since she could remember. 

And in the front room, where she re- 
moved her wraps, the picture of the 
black and white horses rearing at a 
zigzag of lightning had been her father’s 
favorite. And that carpet hassock with 
the red wool button in its center. 

Some of the old gall at the confisca- 
tion rose, but only for the moment. 
Curtis, once at home, became himself, 
dragging her luggage with willing hands. 
With the stiff bird’s-nest hat removed 
and a wide apron tied around her hips, 
some of the horrid, rigid look of pre- 
tentious poverty fell from Freda. There 
was still yellow in the gray of her hair, 
and something of the old prettiness. 


Te major difficulty 
with the front room was that the well of 
staircase to the two upper rooms occupied 
by Freda and Hugo, Curtis and his 
brother Otto, rose from the parlor, thus 
cutting off all hope of privacy. As Ray 
unpacked a few toilet articles before go- 
ing out to join Freda and the children in 
the cozier, brighter kitchen, a sense of 
discomfort set her immediately to con- 
templating some way out that would not 
offend Freda. Curtis, loaded with the 
assurance born of being once more on 
his own ground, became the show-off, 
every few minutes popping his head into 
the room. 

“I’m double-jointed!” 

(Curtis, close the door and let your 
Aunt Ray alone.) 

“Hurry, Aunt Ray! 
have chicken and rice.” 

(Curtis, don’t let me have to speak to 
you again!) 

“Aunt Ray, want to see my fgx ter- 
rier?” 

(What I go through with that boy! 
Smack! Now, will that hold you a 
while?) 

“Yoohoo, Aunt Ray, look! Jackknife. 
Pap lets me have it on Sundays.” 

Presently, before Hugo came home 
from his gas-meter inspections or the 
older boy from his work at the brick- 
yards, there was time, with the dinner 
simmering on the stove, to sit for a bit 
beside Freda on a bench in the side yard. 

“Well, Ray, how does it feel to be back 
with plain folks once more?” 

“Plain folks? Why, I wasn’t aware I 
had ever left them.” 

Freda laughed in a high artificial 
scale. “Well, New York, Europe, Mount 
Clemens, don’t sound plain to me. Not 
if you’ve lived the plain drudging life I 
have.” 

Every word veiled, provocative, and in 
a curious tone of grievance. 

“Did I hear you say, coming out on 
the street car, Freda, that Hugo hasn’t 
been so well?” 

“Curtis, stop dragging that dog around 
and go indoors and tell your sister not 
to let the oven get too hot for those 
biscuits. There’s nothing much the 
matter with Hugo, Ray, except what’s 
been the matter with him since the day 
he was born. Nothingness. Hugo’s got 
no force; no nothing that a man’s got to 
have in this day and age to get on. No 
wonder his uncle left everything to that 
hellion he married. I’d rather a person 
would be a hellion than a nothing. 
That’s Hugo. Nothingness is his ailment 


We're going to 
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and there’s no way to realize what that 
sickness is until you’re married to it. 
What’s brought you out here, Ray? 
Could have knocked me over when your 
telegram came this morning.” 

“IT just felt, Freda, as long as I was 
out in the Middle West, I wanted to see 
some of my own again.” 

“M-m. Well, I’m sorry, Ray, there’s 
nothing much to see.” 

“Why, you look all right, Freda. The 
children are nice. Emma’s right sweet.” 

“Curtis, if I wasn’t sitting here talking 
to your Aunt Ray, I wouldn’t wait until 
tonight to use what is hanging on the 
cellar door. Yes, my children are all 
right, but I wouldn’t wish it to my worst 
enemy, Ray, to have to contend with 
what I have in sickness and getting 
Emma’s eyes even to the stage they are 
now. You helped a lot, Ray. Don’t know 
what we would have done without you.” 

“I wish it could have been more.” 

Freda turned like a shot on that. 
“Why couldn’t it? You've fixed yourself 
pretty, haven’t you?” 

How much did Freda know? How 
much had she heard? What did she 
suspect? This was going to be terrible. 

“T wouldn’t say that, Freda. Life has 
never. been lavish with me, if that’s what 
you mean. I’m just used to turning 
the trick of making a dollar go twice as 
far as it’s supposed to.” 

“You don’t expect that, with your 
traipsing around on trips to Europe and 
resorts, we’ve been thinking you have 
kept on with the trimming concern all 
these years? Maybe you don’t realize it, 
but you’ve never told us different.” 

Ray had not realized that. “I guess 
you're right, Freda. Things, though, have 
been pretty much for me what I suppose 
you've guessed.” 

“Are you kept?” 

The question deserved its equally di- 
rect reply. 

“Yes,” 

“Well, I only hope that if you’ve made 
that kind of bed to lie on, you’ve made 
yourself a comfortable one. I suppose 
you have had a great many—er—friends. 
I’m not the one to cast a stone, but I 
suppose you’ve had—many?” 

Was it possible that the privacy of her 
life with Walter had been as perfect as 
they had maneuvered it should be? 

“T’ve had one, Freda, in all these years.” 

“One! And you mean to tell me that 
one is a poor man?” 

Then the anonymity was true! 
heaven for that! 

“My life with him, Freda, has been as 
much that of a wife as—as yours out 
here has been. More, perhaps.” 

“Well, if I went that way for a man, 
it would have to be for a reason and a 
money-reason at that. What is the use 
taking on the shame of being a mistress 
if you’ve got to stand for being no more 
than a wife?” 

“I guess you’re right, Freda. I am like 
that, is the only answer I have.” 

“Well, I never! So this is the bird of 
plumage come home. From the fairy 
stories I’ve told Emma about her Aunt 
Ray, and her fine position in the busi- 
ness world, I’ve built up a mighty dif- 
ferent picture about you. What is that 
address, anyway, in New York where 
you receive your mail?” 

“That’s my—flat, Freda.” 

“Who is the man, Ray?” 

“Does that matter?” 

“I suppose it don’t, since I wouldn’t 
know him, anyway. Man of means?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then why——” 

“Please. I—please——” 

“Well, I guess I’m old-fashioned, but 
it seems awful to me, Ray. It’s living 
in sin. Mama always used to say you 


Thank 


’ Freda. 


weren’t the sort of girl it would ever 
pay to go bad. The only reason, as a 
rule, that a girl is ever bad is for what 
she can get out of it, and you never 
were the kind to get anything out of it. 
You’re like your father was, a schnuckle.” 

“IT guess you’re right. Only it’s over 
now. I’ve left him.” 

The wife of Hugo eyed Ray with an air 
of positive alarm. “You're coming to 
Youngstown to live?” 

“No, silly. Just to get my bearings, 
decide my next move, and visit you and 
Emma and the family. Just you wait, 
Something good may happen. 
Can’t talk about it yet, but you wait.” 

“You’ve got someone to marry you?” 

“Don’t make me talk about it any 
more, Freda. All in good time. It’s not 
easy. I’m hit. Terribly hit with what’s 
happened to me, but I’ll get my bearings. 
I’ve a little money. My coming won’t 
make it harder for you. But don’t let’s 
talk any more tonight. I need to get my 
bearings, Freda. It’s been awful. Let 
me rest here quietly a little while.” 

“Why, sure.” 

“Just quietly.” 

“And this,” said Freda, lumbering to 
her feet as she saw her husband and 
son open the gate—“this is the bird of 
plumage come home.” 


The plan of sleeping in the front room 
proved not feasible. After a few days,’ 
without consulting anyone, Ray engaged 
from Mrs. Werreneth, across the street, 
a room which adjoined the bath. Ray, 
who had four hundred dollars in her 
purse, would have preferred a room in 
a hotel. But that would have hurt 
Freda, and besides, it was pleasant to 
be near Emma, to say nothing of the 
fact that the revenue from her meals 
was welcome in that pinched household. 

The new arrangement made the en- 
suing days of the long hot July more 
bearable, although those of her meals 
which she was expected to take with the 
family could be trying almost beyond 
endurance. 

To think that one year previous to 
this July, she, Ray, had been living in 
her flat at Cape May, reveling in the 
preparation of fine suppers to be shared 
with Walter; partaking of the forbidden 
fruit of late evening strolls along the 
moonlit beach with Walter, and now this! 


Wiasere was Walter 


now? He and Corinne must be back 
East. What had been the outraged pan- 
orama of his mind that morning after 
reading her letter? She had hurt him, 
but not, she told herself over and over 
again, so outrageously as he had hurt 
her. His hurt to her had been more than 
that. It had knocked dead something 
within her. Hours on end, the morning 
through, sometimes the midday through, 
until Freda or Emma brought her over 
a bit of lunch on a tray, she lay in 
gnawing retrospect. 

“Something is eating you that you 
are not telling,” Freda blurted out one 
noon, seated on the side of Ray’s bed. 

Yes, something terrible, as Freda put 
it, was eating her. Eating her heart. 
Eating her will to live. . Eating her will 
to rise to face each day. 

“T’ve told you about everything there 
is to tell at this stage, Freda.” 

“I don’t want to seem to be pressing 
you, Ray. Your being here is a boon 
for us, but—but what are your plans?” 

What are my plans? What are my 
plans? WHAT ARE MY PLANS? 

The words ran in hoops down the cor- 
ridors of her mind: What-are-my-plans? 

“I wish I knew, Freda. I’m just rest- 
ing, relaxing. Drifting, as the saying 
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goes, until the twenty-eighth of August. 
I can’t last at it very long for money 
reasons, but it’s all right for a while.” 

“What a fool you are! Another woman 
would have salted away. Why, you 
haven’t even got a diamond ring.” 

That was true. Not a bauble. Not an 
object of value. 

“If there is any reason for a woman 
doing with her life what you have done 
with yours, it is that. And to think 
you could have had both! Of course 
you know what has happened to Kurt 
Kesseler. You could have had millions.” 

“I do think, Freda, and think, and 
think, and think.” 

“What fools women are! I threw away 
my life, but at least I’ve got my children 
out of it.” 

“IT love little Emma, Freda.” 

“If life does to her what its done to 
her father and me, I'll be sorry that I 
didn’t bear her stillborn.” 

“She’s studious, Freda. Did you ever 
notice that about Emma?” 

“Lots of good it will do her.” 

“You can’t tell. I want to help Emma 
get an education. I haven’t any plans 
now, but it wouldn’t surprise me if be- 
tween now and the end of August I 
didn’t make up my mind either to do 
something that I’m considering at the 
minute, or go back into business.” 

“Say, Ray, you hold your own pretty 
well, but you’re not such a spring chick- 
en that you can think about supporting 
anyone besides yourself.” 

“I might marry, Freda. That’s one of 
the things that is on my mind.” 

“You mean——?” 

“‘T’ve a chance to marry. 
chance.” 

“A good chance! You, at this time of 
life, and you thinking it over!” 

“It sounds funny, as you say, at this 
time of life, after what I’ve been through, 
but I don’t care for this party that way, 
Freda. I guess, as they say in books, I 
don’t love him. You see?” 

“Yes, I see,” said Freda in a gust of 
icy laughter. “I see that there are 
things in this world that are too much 
for me. Most of life and its way of 
cheating mortals of its goodies is too 
much for me, but you—well, you take 
the cake for being too much for me.” 

Freda snatched up the tray and went 
sailing from the room, head up, shaking 
her gelatinous hips in a manner calcu- 
lated to emphasize the ‘overwhelming 
enigma of life in general and Ray in 
particular. 

Well, Freda was right. Rattle the 
situation about in the tired box of her 
brain as she would, day after day, the 
enigma of her predicament grew. 

Just on the basis of what she might 
do for Emma, it was worth considering. 
Sweet girl, who was daily placing her 
aunt higher and higher upon the pedestal 
of her young adoration. On the score of 
the young Emma, and on the score 
of the open-and-aboveboard manner 
of life. To come out in the open, to 
emerge into the easy, sanctioned institu- 
tion of marriage, was to come out of the 
damp recesses of a mine. 

Mrs. Kurt Kesseler. Every time she 
mentally mouthed it, a thrill raced in 
chill down her spine, and yet the dull 
days of that long, hot summer marched 
on, aS Ray lay crushed with inertia. 

Emma, who during the school vaca- 
tion tended for seven hours of each day 
the two small children of a family five 
blocks away, would come in at five and 
delight in the business of helping Ray 
dress. : 

“Aunt Ray, I think you’re beautiful. 
M-m-m, let me smell that sachet bag.” 

“You can have it, child.” 

“That's the sixth present you’ve given 


A good 


me today. You’ll make it so I can’t ad- 
mire anything you have, Aunt Ray.” 

“You’re a sweet child, Emma. I only 
wish I were in a position to give you 
more.” 

“Why, Aunt Ray, as it is, you won’t 
have anything left to pack in your trunk 
when you go. Only you’re not going 
ever, are you, Aunt Ray?” 

“Why, yes, child, of course. 
—not right away.” 

Little spurts of affection were always 
cropping out in Emma. 

“I just love to touch you, Aunt Ray. 
I wish every day was a hundred years 
long while you are here.” 

“Would you like to go to college, dar- 
ling?” 

“Would I! Would I! Of course, Papa 
can’t afford it, but if only I could be a 
teacher. If I could go to Ohio State 
University or to Miami, I think I’d be the 
happiest girl—I think I’d be the happiest 
girl that ever lived.” 

Emma was almost pretty when her 
pastiness glowed like that. Ray, at her 
age, had never given a thought to the 
advantages of education. She had dis- 
continued high school because the quick 
tides of life outside had lapped her feet. 
Boys. Dances. Parties. That, it was 
true, would not be the case with Emma. 
Even the neighborhood boys were already 
passing her by. Emma would most likely 
be a teacher; work her way through the 
state university. A girl whose perpetual 
virginity seemed written across her face. 
Emma must be fortified with education 
for what life apparently held for her... 

“Aunt Ray, I don’t want ever to get 
married. I want to be like you.” 

(If she followed her impulse to laugh, 
something would bruise this child.) 

“Oh, no, Emma.” 

“I do. I don’t like the boys very much, 
Aunt Ray, and they don’t like me at all. 
I want to be in business like you. Only 
I want my business to be teaching.” 

Zealously and well, Freda must have 
guarded this girl of hers against the 
sound of the rattle of the family skeleton. 
Thank heaven for that! 

“Be good and do right, Emma. 
rest will take care of itself. 


Only not 


You’re too 


young to know what you really want.” | 


“T’m not too young to know I want 
to be like you, Aunt Ray.” 

This stifling, this embarrassing adora- 
tion. Ray wanted to laugh. She wanted 
to flee from its sweetness and its wrong- 
ness. Only where? 

The date of Kurt’s coming was ap- 


proaching day by day, and inside her | 


was the terrible inertia that scarcely 
gave her the strength to face the days. 
It took strength to plan and act, or to 
flee. Strength that seemed to have so- 
lidified into a dead lump too heavy to 
drag. 

Then in early August came a cool 
spell and in an attempt to defeat this 
inertia, Ray ventured forth, with Freda 
and with Emma, on her day off, for the 
unprecedented event in their lives of 
luncheon at the town’s largest hotel. 

“Ray, I declare, the drummers still 
stare at you the way they used to in 
Cincinnati. Never saw the like.” 

“Nonsense, Freda.” 

“But it’s not nonsense.” Around the 
lobby the heads did still turn, but bald 
heads now. 

One of them strolled over to her as she 
stood waiting for Freda and Emma, who 
had gone to gather up a pair of shoes 
that had been half-soled. 

“Didn’t I meet you once in Dayton?” 

“You did not,” she said. 


“Who was that?” asked Freda, return- | 


ing. 
“One of the boys I used to know in 


Cincinnati,” she lied. Somehow, the very | 
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quality in her which had made possible 
the incident was something to be 
ashamed of before Emma. 


One August afternoon, of inability to 
endure another moment of lassitude, Ray 
dressed and took a walk around the 
streets of the tag-end of the town. 

It seemed to Ray that the depression 
of it all was in a way worse than the 
depression occasioned by agony of mind. 
To suffer actively was preferable to what 
must be the passive depression of the 
lives that had their day-by-day being in 
these avenues of unrelieved poverty. 

It threw her into a mood of revolt 
and live-while-you-may that caused her 
a little later to commit the indiscretion 
of. buying Otto a brand-new bicycle 
which she knew to be the dream of his 
life and which reduced her none-too- 
bulky bank roll by fifty dollars. 

It was an impulse and an indiscretion 
which threw a scare into her as she 
walked back home, and then brought out 
some philosophical self-justification. 

Glad I did it. Poor kid. No vitality 
to him. No force. Glad I did it. Be- 
sides, getting down to rock bottom is 
what will help me to decide. It’s like a 
storybook. Kurt coming to town in eight 
days. Oh, how can I? How can I? I 
can. Why, the security alone. Mrs. 
Kurt Kesseler. Emma, I want you to 
meet your new uncle. Our first present 
to you is four years at college, and then 
four years abroad. Then you are to live 
with us in Detroit. Freda, you and Hugo 
and the boys are to move to Detroit, 
where Kurt will give Hugo a position of 
importance in the plant. 

Why, a woman would be crazy, out of 
her senses, at her time of life, not to 
crawl gratefully into this golden oppor- 
tunity. Besides, it went to show; it went 
to show by now that she had given the 
best years of her life—for what! So 
that he, Walter, might in the end let 
her glide out of his existence without 
even—without even—— 

Twice, in spite of herself, filled with 
loathing for her act, Ray had called at 
the general-delivery window of the post 
office. “Anything for Mrs. Ray Schmidt?” 
Knowing the while that there was noth- 
ing to expect. 


Ha she not disap- 
peared? Of course, if he really wanted 
to find her! A man of Walter’s resources 
could find a way. It was simply that he 
had not turned his head after her as she 
left. The ignominy of that should be a 
staff to lead her away from the further 
ignominy of hanging around the general- 
delivery window... 

Yes, it was well—better—that the 
bicycle for Otto had reduced her roll of 
bills. It meant an enforced decision. 

I wonder, she thought to herself as she 
walked homeward, if anybody else was 
ever in such a fix. The thing to do is 
clear. So clear. So right. The thing 
that is over, so wrong. If only I could 
despise him—Walter—as much as I 
despise myself. 

Another pastime of the long stagnant 
days was to sit on the side steps of the 
Hanck house, with a litter of puppies 
that had been born to Curtis’ fox terrier 
crawling about in the sun. There were 
five, the shape of enlarged tadpoles with 
ridiculous stick-up tails. The lapful of 
the entire litter was scarcely a sag in her 
skirt. 

They’re so little, was her way of ex- 
plaining to herself the tight hurt feeling 
in her throat at the spectacle of the 
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puppies asleep in her lap. They’re so 
little. The tiniest of all, with a black 
face and a white spot on the tip of its 
small frantic tail, had a habit of closing 
its clover-smelling mouth about her 
forefinger and pulling on it. 

There was always the danger of be- 
coming too attached to a dog. But just 
this one, the tiniest, she took over to her 
room and made for it a bed out of a 
chip basket and some pink sateen. 
Mornings, the little fellow slept in the 
crook of her arm. 

“How worthless I am!” she thought, 
as the date of Kurt’s arrival climbed 
nearer. “Why don’t I get up and go 
over and help Freda rinse clothes? I 
have all the qualities of the bad women 
you read about in books. Women with 
husbands and children and homes don’t 
lie around in nighties half the day, 
mooning over dogs. What’s the use 
lying to myself any longer? I’m not fit 
for anything but loving. I’m not fit 
even to be loved. Walter, let me slink 
back into the edge of your life, where 
I belong, where I’m not even fit to be, 
except for the one bit of splendor there 
is about me. My love of you.” 

One morning, the twenty-first of 
August, to be exact, coming out of the 
post office, where she had gone with 
something akin to prayer on her lips, 
she encountered a traveling man of the 
Cincinnati days. 

“Funny thing, Ray, Roy Ahler told 
me he thought he’d seen you in town the 
other day.” . 

Then it had been Roy lunching at the 
hotel the day she had been there with 
Freda and Emma! She could have sworn 
that the tall gray man dining there with 
what were obviously his wife and daugh- 
ter, and possibly his son-in-law, was the 
Roy Ahler of many an Over-the-Rhine 
expedition. 

“Roy lives here, you know. And you? 
Say, you’re to the life, Ray!” 

“No blarney, Ed. My calendar tells 
me the same story yours tells you.” 

“Living here?” 

“With my sister.” 

“Still Ray Schmidt?” 

“Still Ray Schmidt.” 

“Well sir, question before the jury now 
is, are you free to come around to a little 
penny-ante game at the hotel tonight? 
Nixon Stroock is in town. Remember 
Nix? No? Well, he used to hit the 
Rhine town occasionally. Guess he came 
after your time. Well, anyway, good fel- 
low. Party is taking place in the rooms 
of one of Nix’s friends. A Mrs. Dolly 
Curtis. Good crowd. Eight of us. Tickle 
me, and I know it would Nix, to have 
you, Ray. Old time’s sake.” 

Why not! The evenings in the side 
yard with Freda and Hugo and the 
children were horrors. The unrelenting 
wrangling of Freda at her children. Do. 
Don’t. Stop. Quit. She needed relief 
from this to keep from feeling a little 
mad. A good game of poker would get 
her mind off herself and the imminence 
of need of decision. 

“Don’t know but what I might, Ed.” 

“Say, that’s fine now. Suppose you 
have dinner with me at the hotel. After- 
ward we'll join the crowd.” 

There was the puppy up in her room 
to be fed and no telephone at the Wer- 
reneths’ or the Hancks’. Well, anyway, 
her shirtwaist felt wilted and there was 
always the chance, the off-off-chance, 
that there might be awaiting that tele- 
gram; that special-delivery letter. 

“Tl go home and redd up a bit, and 
meet you after dinner, Ed.” 

“All right. Don’t know when I’ve had 


such a setting-up as running into you. 
I lost a boy in the war. Didn’t know 
that, did you, Ray? Hard hit.” 

“Ed! Oh, poor Ed! I didn’t know. 
You’ll have to tell me all about it.” 

“Well, same old Ray. Give me half a 
chance and I’ll stand here airing my 
troubles to you until the crack of dawn. 
Run along home, girl, and meet me in 
the hotel lobby at eight. I’d like to tell 
you about that boy of mine, one of these 
days. Blow of my life, Ray.” 


"he party was all that 
she remembered such parties to have 
been back in the old days on those occa- 
sions when she had found herself in the 
suite of “one of the girls.” A handful 
of drummers in shirt sleeves, and the 
girls, usually elaborate creatures, either 
in evening dress or strictly proper neg- 
ligee. A green baize table. Drinks. A 
“kitty” for the supper of salads and 
sandwiches presently to be served. 

Well, what of it? What had she to 
lose? Off with the old, not yet on with 
the new. Not yet! At least not for a 
few days. 

Three days later, there would come into 
town, doubtless to this very hotel, a 
heavy-set, sandy-colored fellow, with fine 
pigskin luggage and a long Kurt-Sussex 
car, about which a knot of pedestrians 
would always be gathering while another 
knot of reporters waited to interview the 
“Detroit automobile magnate, honor guest 
at Youngstown’s opening of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce.” 

Under this very roof where she was 
now playing poker, Kurt, in three days, 
would be unpacking his pigskin valise 
of its personal miscellany—the Kurt to 
whom she, Ray Schmidt, must surren- 
der... 

Curious how, sitting there holding her 
five cards behind her stack of chips, the 
admission, induced by the thought of 
him under that same roof, was flooding 
over her. Kurt, the dear good friend, 
was one matter; Kurt, the husband— 
with whom she must presently share ho- 
tel suites... 

She had known, back in the Cincinnati 
days, the legend of a Winton Place girl 
who had fled from the hotel on her 
wedding night and never been seen there- 
after. Repulsion had put courage into 
the heart and wings on the feet of that 
girl. Repulsion would slay her, Ray, 
that way—repulsion of Kurt. 

“I—I’m sorry,” she said, and pushed 
her chips toward the center of the table. 
“I—don’t feel very well. It’s the heat. 
I shouldn’t have come. Not well all day. 
Please—please—no, Ed. If you try to 
take me home, Ill not go. I tell you 
I’m all right. Please let me go—alone.” 

There were the usual twitterings of 
the girls, the offices of the men, the 
kindly concern. 

“Well, let me take you as far as the 
car, anyway.” 

“No. No. I am all right, I tell you. 
I’m so sorry—everybody. Good night. 
All right now. Feel fine.” 

‘How good to be alone! To be free. to 
walk home—under the stars—alone. 

In the lobby, though, as she stepped 
out of the elevator, a figure with travel- 
ing bags around his feet was leaning over 
the telephone operator’s desk. 

“They must have a telephone. Tell 
Central the name is Hanck. Hugo 
Hanck. Do your best, miss, to check up 
on their telephone or the one nearest 
them. I must locate this party.” 

“Here I am, Walter,” she said to him 
quietly. “Here I am.” 


In Fannie Hurst’s February Installment tragedy overtakes Ray 
Schmidt, quietly dwelling in the back streets of Walter Saxel’s life 
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He Was Her Man (Continued from page 75) | 


kitten, do he? But me, darlin’, I know 
how a big man like you want a gal to 
ack. I’m gonter sing you a song widout 
you axin’ me.” So she sang: 


He looked at de sky and he looked at de ground, 
Jest to see what he could see, 

And he couldn’t see nothin’ but his Delia gal, 
And Delia had a stinger-ree, Lawd, Lawd. 
Poor Delia had a stinger-ree. 


John Henry listened to her song and 
when she got done he shook his head. 
“Well,” he said, “I reckon I’ll be gittin’ 
around.” And he walked off. 

“Wait a minute, John Henry,’ Delia 
told him. “Didn’t I sing purty for you?” 

“Sho’ you sung purty for me,” said 
John Henry. “But now you done sung 
yo’ song. So hit ain’t no need to stand 
hyar and argy about hit.” 

“You want me to sing some more?” 

“Nawp,” said John Henry. “Once is 
a-plenty.” 

“I kin sing another song more gooder 
den dat’n,” said Delia. 

“Sing yo’ song to some yuther man 
which ain’t sick and tired er singin’,” 
said John Henry. 

“But you likes singin’, and I likes to 
sing,” said Delia. 

“You’s too anxious,” said John Henry. 
“Ruby, she wan't anxious enough, and 
now, you’s too anxious. Ruby, she was 
plenty er trouble, but you’s a heap worse. 
So gimme my hat, you Delia gal, and 
watch old John Henry ramble.” 

So John Henry left Delia and walked 
up and down the street for a solid mile. 
He saw a heap of women but they were 
all like Ruby or Delia. Some of them 
weren’t anxious enough to please him, 
and some of them were too anxious. So 
finally he came back and knocked on 
the door. 

“Come on in, John Henry,” Julie Anne 
told him. “I been waitin’ for you to 
come back.” 

“How’d you know I’m John Henry,” he 
asked her, “and how’d you know I was 
comin’ back?” 

“You’s John Henry,” said Julie Anne, 
“and you’s back. So no mind how I 
knowed. I jest knowed hit all de time, 
and no mind how.” 


Fourteen- Phirty-Six | 


‘ls suN was shining hot the day John 
Henry made up his mind to quit laying 
around. He had been laying around 
back of town for a long time with his 
fancy clothes, and he was having a heap 
of fun. But he got tired of it and de- 
cided to get him a job of work. “’Cause 
dis kind er way might be all O.K. for 
dem which likes hit,” he said, “but hit 
ain’t no way for a man.” 

“Hit ain’t no need in you goin’ to work, 
John Henry,” Julie Anne told him. “I 
got a job and hit ain’t no need in me 
and you bofe workin’. So long as hit’s 
a nickel in my sock, darlin’, you ain’t 
*bliged to turn yo’ hand.” 

“Git me my overhalls, woman,” John 
Henry told her. “Git me my overhalls 
and my jumper. ’Cause dis layin’ around 
is killin’ me, sho’.” 

“You looks a heap sweeter in dem 
fancy clothes,” Julie Anne told him, “but 
ef’n you’s bound to work—well, don’t let 
me stop you. ’Cause you’s a man, John 
Henry, and you knows yo’ mind.” 

So John Henry put on his overalls and 
his jumper and went out where the white 
folks had all the niggers working on the 
streets. He stood around and watched 
the niggers dig down in the ground, and 
he watched the swing of their picks and 
shovels to the tune they were singing: 


“Well,” said John Henry, “s’posin’ I 
git up and leaves right now? You know 
anythin’ like dat?” | 

“John Henry,” said Julie Anne, “you’s 
a natchal man, and you come and g0 | 
when you please. And when and whar, | 
hit ain’t none er mine. Only when you 
gits tired er rampin’ round de streets, 
you gonter come back to yo’ Julie Anne.” | 

“Looky hyar, gal,” said John Henry, | 
“you think you got a stinger-ree on me? | 
You think I can’t quit you and stay | 
quit? You think yo’ name is Poor 
Selma?” 

“Nawp,” said Julie Anne. “I ain’t got 
no stinger-ree, and you kin quit me like 
quittin’ work. And I ain’t no Poor Selma, 
and I ain’t tryin’ to hold you down. But 
look at dis, John Henry,” and she opened 
her mouth and pointed to her blue gums. 
“And look at dis,” and she opened her 
eyes and pointed to her gray eyeballs. | 
“Hit ain’t no stinger-ree, and hit ain’t 
no Poor Selma. Hit’s jest de way hit is. 


Hit’s on you de same as on me. Hit’s a 
gris-gris on you and on me. Hit’s de} 
way things is, John Henry. I didn’t 
put hit dar, no more’n you. But dar 


hit is. 

“So when you feel like goin’, John | 
Henry,” she told him, “jest git yo’ hat 
and git yo’se’f on down de road. And 
when you feel like comin’ back, jest 
wawk in and th’ow yo’ shoes under de 
bed and stay to yo’ heel start eetchin’ 
to travel some more. ’Cause you'll stay 
awhile and you’ll ramble awhile. But 
you'll always come back to yo’ Julie 
Anne. ’Cause I’m yo’ woman and you’s 
my man, and hit ain’t no he’p for dat.” 

So big John Henry put his shoes under 
the bed and took Julie Anne by the right 
hand. ‘You sing me a song, gal,” he, 
told her. } 

“T’ll sing you a song,” Julie Anne said, 
“but you got to sing bass for me.” 

“All right,” said John Henry. “You 
sing and I’ll bass.” ; | 

So she sang: 


John Henry had him a purty little gal | 
And her name was Julie Anne 
| 


He knowed she was his lovin’ wife, 
And he was her lovin’ man, Lawd, Lawd, 
And dey bofe went hand in hand. : 


Ef-er you don’t think I’m sinkin’——-Wham! 
Lawd, looky what a hole I’m in——-Wham! 


About that time the cap’m saw John 
Henry standing around. So he said: 
“Boy, what are you hanging around here 
for?” 

“T’m huntin’ me a job er work,” said 
John Henry. “I’m a man and I’m tired 
er layin’ around. So I’m huntin’ a job er 
work.” 

“You just hang around,” the cap’m 
told him, “and you'll get all the work 
you want.’ And he turned his back on 
John Henry and started driving the nig- 
gers. “Lay on it, you gobblers,” he told 
them. “Bear down on them handles and 
let me see a hole in the ground! Hump 
it up, you bullies, or there’s worse than | 
this in the parish!” } 

So all the niggers made a terrible fuss | 
like they were working faster, and they | 
sang a new song. One man said: | 


Poor Selma was my stinger-ree gal, 
She swore she’d go my bail. | 
But de Law said, Fourteen-thirty-six, } 
And dey laid mein de parish jail, Lawd, Lawd, | 
And dey laid me in de parish jail. | 
Everybody laughed at that song, and | 
another man sang: | 


Ruby, she lived on Franklin Street, | 
Right whar I had me a home, 
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But along come a bully in a big box coat, 
And now I’m bustin’ stones, Lawd, Lawd, 
Got me breakin’ up de rocks and stones. 


Then another man sang: 


Poor Delia, she was my happy gal, 
Twice as happy as she could be. 

But she tuck to gin and she tuck to coke, 
And now take a look at me, Lawd, Lawd. 
Jest take a look at poor me. 


But when the next man sang, every- 
body did laugh: 


You lay yo’ sorrows to a woman’s name, 
And yo’ burdens to a woman’s ways. 
But I’m gonter tell you how come I’m hyar, 
"Cause de judge said, Sixty days, Lawd, 
Lawd. 
Judge Leonard said, Sixty days. 


John Henry listened to the singing as 
long as he could stand it, and when he 
couldn’t stand it any longer, he stood 
up and sang his song: 


Sing about yo’ woman—well, you ain’t seed 
mine. 
And her name is Julie Anne. 
She tell me, Darlin’, ef I got one dime 
You ain’t got to turn yo’ hand, Lawd, Lawd, 
You ain’t got to turn yo” hand. 


So when John Henry started singing 
the big old cap’m turned around and 
looked at him. “You still hanging 
around here, boy?” he said. 

“Tm huntin’ a job er work, cap’m,” 
John Henry told him. 

“All right,’ said the cap’m. “I'll get 
you a job.” So he whistled in his fingers 
like a policeman on his beat, and up 
walked the Law! 

“This boy is hunting a job, Law,” the 
old cap’m said. ‘“He’s been hanging 
around here all morning. He says as 
long as his woman has got a dime he 
don’t have to turn his hand.” 

“Come on, boy,” said the Law. 
find you a job.” 

So the Law led John Henry to the 
First Precinct and locked him in a cage 
like a bird! 

“Dis ain’t no work, settin’ hyar,” said 
John Henry. 

“Sit still,” said the Law. “You'll have 
company pretty soon, for I’m cleaning 
up Franklin Street.” 

And sure enough, the first thing John 
Henry knew, they began filling up the 


“Pil 
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cage with all the people on Franklin 
Street. John Henry saw the big old 
nigger named Sam, and John Hardy, 
the gambler, and Ruby and Delia. And 
pretty soon, he saw Julie Anne! 

“Hey, John Henry,” said Julie Anne, 
“you sho’ is fixin’ to git you a job, ain’t 
you?” 

“Dat what de Law allow,” said John 
Henry. 

“Not so long as I got a dime in my 
sock, darlin’,’ she said. 

When Ruby heard that she yi-yied at 
Julie Anne. “When de jedge see a big 
nigger like him,” she said, “de jail ain’t 
big enough to hold him, ‘cause dey 
needs big niggers on de road so bad.” 

“And,” put in Delia, “dey do say de 
jedge don’t know nothin’ but ‘sixty days,’ 
and dat in de parish! Lawd, Lawd, how 
long!” 

So pretty soon they lined up all the 
niggers in front of the judge and started 
to work on them. John Hardy, the 
gambler, was the first man in line. 

“What yor got to say, boy?” said the 
judge. 

“T been sick, jedge,” said John Hardy. 
“I jest got out’n de hospital.” 

“Well,” said the judge, “what you need 
is sunshine. Sixty days on the streets, 
and you won’t feel the same.” 

So the judge turned to the big nigger 
named Sam. “What you been doing, 
boy?” he said. 

“I been workin’,” said Sam, “only I 
got laid off yistiddy.” 

“Well, I’m going to lay you on,” said 
the judge. “Sixty days.” 

So he turned to Ruby. “What have 
you been doing?” he said. 

“Washin’ and ironin’ for de white 
fo’ks,” said Ruby. . 

“But you didn’t wash the paint and 
powder off your own cheeks,” said the 
judge. 

“Hit won’t wash off,’ Ruby said. 

“Well,” said the judge, “I’ll put you 
away in the parish for sixty days, and 
let’s see if it won’t wear off.” 

Then he turned to Delia. 
been working?” he said. 

“I cooks for de white fo’ks,” said Delia. 

“Are you a good cook?” said the judge. 

“My madam think so,” said Delia. “I 
ain’t braggin’——” 

“They need a good cook over at the 


“Where you 


parish,” said the judge. “Sixty days.” 

And then he looked at John Henry! 

“Where you been working, big boy?” 
said the judge. 

“I ain’t been,’ said John Henry. “I 
been layin’ around for a week. I won 
some money off’n dat boy which say he 
been sick in de hospital. And dat nigger 
named Sam holped me pick out some 
fancy clothes. And den I funned around 
some wid de ladies which say dey been 
washin’ and cookin’. And den I and 
Julie Anne, hyar, tuck up. So TI spent all 
my money, so I put on my overhalls and 
jumper, and started lookin’ around.” 

“Country nigger, I bet,” said the judge. 

“I comes f’m de Black River country 
whar de sun don’t never shine,” said 
John Henry. 

“Let me see your hands,” said the 
judge. And John Henry held up his 
hands so the judge could see the work- 
corns in them. 

“Country nigger,” said the judge, “you 
better take your bundle and git. ‘You 
Black River niggers are too good to stay 
in this town. These city niggers will 
take your money and let you starve. 
They’ll steal your woman and laugh in 
your face. They’ll cut your throat and 
take off your shoes. And they won’t even 
go to your funeral. So get your bundle 
and get out of town, because this is no 
place for you.” 

“I been fixin’ to git around some, 
cap’m,” said John Henry. “’Cause I 
been hyar too long, now. I worked and 
den I played. And now I’m fixin’ to 
work some more. So git out er my way, 
all you Franklin Street niggers. Git out 
er my way, you bullies, ’cause I’m movin’ 
along. A box coat feel like a coffin on 
me, and peg pants is pegs in de coffin 
lid. Yaller shoes might fit some er you 
rounders’ foots, but dey cut too sharp 


for me. So gimme my overhalls, you 
Julie Anne. Gimme my overhalls and 
jumper, ’cause I aims to work and 
play. 


“I done worked and I done played, 
and now I aims to travel. So farewell, 
all you Franklin Street bullies. Fare 
you well, you ladies. ’Cause I’m big and 
bad and had ought to be chained, and I 
comes f’m I don’t know whar. I’m six 
foot tall, and I weighs a ton, and my 
name is writ in my hat!” 


New scenes and faces in the Epic Adventures of John Henry—what a man!—Coming Soon 
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was trying to teach him to say something 
—something quite dreadful—when Aunt 
Edna came in and caught me again.” 

They both turned and regarded Ma- 
jor, who was now hanging upside down 
in his cage but still keeping his little 
black shoe buttons of eyes upon them. 

“Well,” continued Mary, “I suppose it 
serves me right. I shall have to try to 
keep him well, and I hope he lives a 
long time and doesn’t learn any bad 
language. But I didn’t think Aunt Edna 
would do it,” she repeated sadly. “With 
the exception of this—this funny legacy, 
I haven’t a thing in this world, and 
Aunt Edna had always given me to 
understand——_”’ 

She was interrupted by a desperate 
sound of coughing from Major’s cage. 
The bird had thrust his head through 
the bars, where they converged toward 
the top of the cage, and was now 
threatening to choke himself to death. 

“That’s a trick he does when he wants 
to get out!” exclaimed Mary, running to 
the parrot’s assistance. “He knows 
somebody always comes to help him; but 
some day when there’s nobody around, 
he'll do it once too often. I wonder if 


you’d mind lifting him out, Mr. Spencer, 
and -I’ll chain him on his perch.” 

Blinking a little behind his tortoise- 
rimmed spectacles, Judge Spencer’s son 
thrust both hands in the cage and caught 
Major. 

“Good!” exclaimed Mary, standing by 
a. good-looking perch. “Now if you'll 
bring him over here, I’ll snap this chain 
to his leg.” 

Major’s leg, however, was fairly convul- 
sive with action. 

“Do you think you can do it?” anx- 
iously asked Junius. 

“I think so. Just a moment now.” 

Her. head bent farther and farther over 
her task as she tried to snap the clasp 
over the struggling ankle, until finally 
the watchful Major decided that the 
enemy was within reaching distance. 
The next moment there was a lightning- 
like strike of a beak, a muffled shriek, a 
convulsive sweep of Mary’s hands, a 
backward step by young Mr. Spencer, 
a trip over a fender—and almost more 
quickly than it can be told, the green- 
plumaged Major had flown through the 
open window and had disappeared among 
the green-foliaged trees which overlooked 


the park, the river and the anchored 
fleet below. 


As fast as they could make it, Junius 
and Mary ran across the Drive to the 
park. 

“It was all my fault,” said Junius. 

“No, no!” gasped Mary. “It was mine. 
You were holding him splendidly till he 
nipped at my nose and I knocked him 
out of your hands.” 

“But of course we'll get him_ back,” 
said Junius. 

“Why, of course!” she 
hurrying to the nearest tree. 
be far away.” 

But no matter how intently they stared 
up into the trees, no matter how earn- 
estly they called, “Here, Major! Come, 
Major!” no matter how many mothers 
and nursemaids and children were of- 
fered rewards, not one glimpse was 
caught of the glossy green plumage of 
the second Mr. Parrott—not one sound 
was heard of either text or hymn. 

They stayed out as long as it was 
light, encouraging a crowd of young 
volunteers who were keen to earn the 
twenty dollars which Junius had 


exclaimed, 
“He can’t 
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promised, even enlisting the cooperation 
of the policeman in the park. But bit by 
bit the shadows lengthened; the sun 
went to bed and pulled the sovereign 
state of New Jersey over him for a 
counterpane. 

“He’s probably hiding in the top of 
one‘of the trees,” said Mary, still trying 
to speak hopefully. “And I’ve been 
thinking: if I put his open cage in the 
window where he can see it, and leave 
the window open, I wouldn’t be a bit 
surprised if he came flying home in the 
morning for his breakfast.” 

“Is there anything special that he 
likes for his breakfast?” asked Junius. 

“Yes; raw liver.” 

“Then let’s get some raw liver to hang 
in his cage. And after that we’ll draw 
up an advertisement for the morning 
papers.” 

So first they went shopping together— 
to a bright and cheery butcher shop— 
and then they returned to the Drive, the 
package of liver under Junius’ arm. They 
Jooked quite like a young married couple 
as they went up the steps of the brick 
chateau, and a few minutes later, when 
Mary seated herself at a desk in the liv- 
ing room with pen and paper before her, 
while Junius walked thoughtfully up and 
down, she might well have been a young 
housewife making up her first budget, 
and Junius her husband wondering how 
he was going to tell her that she would 
have to spend less for her clothes. 

“‘Tost—a parrot,” he began. “And 
then write down a short description, but 
I wouldn’t say anything about his wed- 
ding ring, if I were you.” : 

“But I should think that would be 
the best way to identify him.” 

“Yes,” said Junius shrewdly. “That’s 
just the trouble. According to your 
aunt’s will, if anything happens to the 
parrot, the money goes to the Society 
for the Prevention of Trapping Wild 
Animals. Now naturally this society will 
be keen to get the money; and if they 
thought that anything had happened to 
Major, they might take immediate steps 
to make things unpleasant for you. 

“Suppose they should get an injunc- 
tion, for instance, requiring you to vacate 
these premises immediately—that would 
make it much harder for you to find the 
parrot. And suppose again that the so- 
ciety was in possession of the house, and 
Major came back? What then?” 

“You don’t think——?” she began. 

“Ah, that’s it,” he said, shaking his 
head. “Unfortunately, a knowledge of 
the law makes a man suspicious, especial- 
ly when acting for the best interests of 
his clients.” 

“Then how would this be?” she said, 
writing it down as she spoke. “ ‘Lost in 
Riverside Drive, a green parrot with 
bright black eyes.’ ” 

“That’s it,’ he nodded. “And instead 
of giving your address, give your tele- 
phone number, and offer a hundred dol- 
lars reward. That ought to bring him, 
if anything will—yes, that ought to bring 
him even faster than the liver.” 

“But I haven’t a hundred dollars.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ he said. “T’ll 
advance that—the least I can do, too, 
after the clumsy manner in which I let 
him get away,” he added. 

“But Mr. Spencer, you didn’t let him 
get away,” she said, turning her blue 
eyes fully upon him. “It was my fault: 
I knocked him out of your hands.” 

“Yes—yes, you would say that.” He 
nodded with such an unconscious glance 
of admiration that she quickly dipped 
her pen in the ink and turned to finish 
the advertisement. 

“There!” he said, placing it carefully 
in his pocket. “I’ll see that this gets in 
the papers. And let me hear from you 


in the morning as soon as anyone 
phones.” 

“It’s going to seem an awfully long 
time till morning,” she said with some- 
thing like a shiver. 


She looked such a dispirited, discour- | 


aged little figure that Junius felt his 
heart turn under his left upper waist- 
coat pocket. She gave him a rueful little 
smile and the disturbance beneath his 
waistcoat pocket was promptly repeated. 

“Look here,” he said. “My father’s 
away and I’m alone tonight. Won’t you 
have dinner with me somewhere?” 

It might have been imagination, but 
Junius thought her eyes brightened. 

“I wasn’t looking forward to a very 
pleasant time tonight, after what just 
happened, but do you think it’s right?” 
she asked, with a glance at the grim 
figure over the mantel. “So soon after?” 

“Of course it’s right,’ he said. “You 
have to eat, you know.” 

It wasn’t settled quite so quickly as 
that; but half an hour later they de- 
scended the steps of the brick chateau 
together, Mary wearing a new black hat. 
They went to a quiet restaurant. 

“Oooh!” murmured Mary, looking at 
the bill of fare. “Cream of tomato soup. 
I haven’t had any for a long time. I 
love it!” 

“Why don’t you have it at home?” 

“Well, Maggie’s been with us over 
twenty years, but she’s not a good cook, 
really. She always has lumps in her oat- 
meal, and fries the eggs hard; and Aunt 
Edna was on a diet because of her pres- 
sure, so with one thing and another .. .” 

“So with one thing and another, this 
girl’s probably half starved,” thought 
Junius, looking at the wistful face across 
the table. “Well, I may have helped 
her lose her parrot—but I hope she 
hasn’t lost her appetite!” 

He needn’t have worried. They started 
with honeydew melon—honeydew melon 
apparently never having entered the 
brick chateau. Then came the cream 
of tomato, smooth as velvet. 

These, however, were but the overture 
to the main melody: a tenderloin steak 
covered with a dark, thin gravy and 
fried mushrooms, accompanied by chords 
of hashed-brown potatoes, cauliflower 
au gratin and tender lima beans. Then 
a fruit salad; and for dessert they had 
strawberry shortcake. 

In short, it was the type of dinner dur- 
ing which two people grow to know each 
other better in an hour than they would 
in a year of fasting together. Mary, as 
Junius had guessed, hadn’t had the 
sweetest of lives in the brick chateau. 

Nevertheless, she had a dimple in her 
chin, another in her left cheek, and a 
slowly moving smile which started in her 
eyes and ended at the corners of her 
mouth. She thought her favorite ac- 
tress was Maude Adams, from what she 
had read of her, but she had never been 
to a real theater. 

“What?” exclaimed Junius. “You 
mean you’ve never been to a show?” 

“No,” she murmured; “Aunt Edna 
didn’t believe in them. She was very 
set in her ways, and prided herself on 
her strength of mind. She didn’t read 
much except Marie Corelli and E. P. Roe 
—but she found a lot of fun at the ouija 
board and in telling fortunes with cards. 
It’s all silly, of course, but I think she 
got as much excitement out of that as 
if she’d gone to a theater and seen John 


Barrymore. Don’t you?” 
“Probably,” nodded Junius, feeling 
wonderfully old and wise. “John’s in 


the movies now; but Ethel’s playing in 
town. I’d love to take you some evening, 
so you can’t say any longer that you’ve 
never been to the theater.” 

“That will be nice,” she said, giving 
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On winter 


nights... 


NEARLY every one likes an ex- 
tra bite to eat just before going 
to bed. Usually, you raid the 
refrigerator and fill up on foods 
that often overtax your diges- 
tion and keep you awake. 


How much better it is to help 
yourself to a crisp Kellogg 
Cereal! Easy to get ready—all 
you have to do is to pour them 
out of the package and float 
them in milk or cream. Easier 
on your stomach—because they 
are so crisp and easy to digest. 


Just as a trial, start with 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Try this 
bedtime snack soon. They’re 
full of health and appetite zest. 
And they’ll send you off to bed 
—contented and ready for a full 
night’s sleep. Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 


sso 


Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, ALL- 
BRAN, PEP Bran Flakes, Kellogg’s 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, Wheat 
Krumbles, Kaffee Hag Coffee—the 
coffee that lets you sleep. 


A SWEET 
STOMACH 


IN TWO MINUTES 


What a pity when youth and 
vitality are set at naught by a 
disordered stomach and bad 
breath! Don’t have them at 
any age! Hearty eaters—hard 
smokers — high livers — find 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets a 
a boon and a blessing. 

Why have a sour stomach, or risk a bad breath? 
Chew a Stuart Tablet. No soda, just a soothing 
combination of Calcium Carbonate, (the modern 
anti-acid, more effective than soda) Magnesium 
and the like. Result:- a sweet stomach, improved 
» digestion, no pains, no discomiort. “A Sweet Stom- 
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him a smile which made his heart do a 
cart wheel. “Some day, perhaps, when 
Major comes back.” 

Instead of riding home, they walked, 
and as it still was early evening, they 
went down into the park for a better 
view of the lighted battleships. They 
found a bench and sat there while couple 
after couple walked by, silently or laugh- 
ingly or talking in low, hushed voices. 

Mary was telling him about Aunt Edna 
and a letter which she had written to the 
mayor about the busses, when gradually 
her voice grew indistinct, She choked, 
and turning to look at her, Junius caught 
the glint of tears in her eyes. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, his 
hand instinctively seeking her shoulder. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. “It just 
came to me that—that I should never 
see poor Aunt Edna again, and—and how 
much I was going to miss her——” 

His arm was now openly protective 
and reassuring. “Don’t cry,” he breathed. 
“You—you’ll make other friendships. 
Everything will come out all right.” 

Presently she stopped and dabbed her 
eyes with her handkerchief. ‘“We’d bet- 
ter go now,” she said, rising. “I—I never 
thought I’d make an exhibition of my- 
self, in exchange for such a beautiful 
dinner. Do I look terrible?” 

She lifted a pearly, moon-washed face; 
and prefacing his action by a muffled 
“Mmmm,” Junius kissed her. Her lips, 
he told himself later, clung to his for 
a moment; and although she didn’t talk 
much on their way to the brick chateau, 
and although she turned quickly away 
from him when she said “Good night,” 
he didn’t think that she was very angry. 


Junius Spencer sat at his desk the 
next morning, almost completely sur- 
rounded by law books. From these he 
was supposed to be gathering citations 
to be used in a brief in the case of 
Ostrander vs. National Central Trust 
Company—one of those interesting ac- 
tions for the recovery of hypothecated 
securities. But although his tortoise- 
shell glasses were on his nose, and the 
venerable frown was on his brow, and 
he had a pen in his hand and paper on 
his desk, for the last ten minutes Junius 
had done nothing but write the words 
“Mary” and “Mary Palmalee” over and 
over again. 

“Damn it!” he suddenly muttered. 

Which is always a significant remark 
at such a time, indicative of a strong 
swimmer who feels himself going under 
in the warm deep waters of love—sunk 
by a kiss which (at the moment) he had 
thought was nothing but a ripple. 

For nearly an hour he had tried to 
put his mind on something else, and 
for nearly an hour he had failed. He 
could think of little else but a wistful 
face upturned beneath the moon and a 
pair of admiring eyes looking at him. 

“And what a good sport—what a little 
thoroughbred—not to keep talking about 
that parrot getting away, even though it 
may cost her all that money!” 

Presently he made a deep, rasping 
noise in his throat and muttered “Damn 
it!” again. Thinking hard, he turned to 
a clean sheet of paper and began to argue 
a case which was far more important to 
him than Mr. Ostrander’s. 

“Emma,” he thought, writing down the 
name and checking it off. ‘Now there’s 
a girl you kissed. And you got over it, 
didn’t you?” 

Within his mind, then, you could al- 
most imagine a devil’s attorney rising to 
answer him. “Yes,” said this one, “but 
you were young then.” 

“Well, then—Beatrice,” he continued, 
writing another name and checking it 
off. “You soon got over that.” 
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“Yes,” said the devil’s attorney, “but 
she was fat.” 

“All right,” said Junius. “Helen. Helen 
didn’t last long; why should Mary?” 

“Helen was taller than you, and she 
could beat you at tennis,” and answering 
name by name, the invisible one con- 
tinued, “Midge was too willing; she scared 
you. Dot was married. Yes, Evelyn was 
a nice girl; but she never lost twenty 
thousand dollars a year because a cer- 
tain big fool couldn’t hold her parrot.” 

“You're right; you’re right,” groaned 
Junius. “Whenever I think of that——” 

The phone on his desk rang and he 
picked up the receiver with a speed which 
can only be described as feverish. Yes, 
it was Mary, and the moment she spoke 
he knew that she was both joyful and ex- 
cited. 

“I wonder if you can come up to the 
house,” she said. “A man just telephoned 
in answer to the advertisement. He said 
he’d found Major, and I told him to bring 
him at half past ten and—and I’d have 
the reward ready for him.” 


iP pipn’r take Junius 
long to draw the hundred dollars from 
his bank and take the subway. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” Mary greeted him. 
“And weren’t you clever to think of that 
advertisement! There’s the doorbell— 
yes, and it’s just half past ten!” 

The ancient maid entered. “There’s 
a sailor at the door—with a parrot,” she 
said, obviously disapproving of the caller. 

“All right, Norah; show him up, please.” 

The sailor entered with the parrot on 
his finger. It was, indeed, a green par- 
rot, and its eyes were black as beads— 
but it had a different beak from Major’s 
and there was no ring around its ankle. 

“No,” said Mary sadly. “This isn’t 
Major.” 

To look at them, it was hard to tell 
which was the more disappointed: Mary 
at not getting her parrot, or the sailor at 
not getting his reward. The latter had 
hardly gone when the telephone rang. 

“Good!” cried Mary into the trans- 


mitter. “Bring him around to this ad- 
dress.” She hung up and had just 
started, “Another man has found a 


parrot——” when the telephone bell rang 


again. “Yes, yes,” said Mary, her en- 
thusiasm diminished. “This is the parrot 
place ... What? ... Yes; a hundred 
dollars ... I'll give you the address and 


you can bring him right around.” 

Presently Norah reappeared. “Another 
sailor, Miss Mary, with a parrot.” 

And he had hardly gone away with a 
small green bird which needed only a 
glance and a patient shake of the head, 
when for the third time Norah presented 
herself. 

“Another sailor with a parrot!” she ex- 
claimed tragically. 

This sailor was a brisk little man with a 
persuasive manner, and he told such an 
ingenious tale of having found the bird 
on the railroad tracks below that Mary 
gave his parrot a good long second look 
before she shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “I’m really sorrier than 
you are, but although they look a lot the 


‘same, this isn’t Major.” 


“What makes you so sure, miss?” 

“Because Major had a wedding ring 
around his left ankle.” 

“Ah, I see. A wedding ring, now. And 
how did you get it over his foot?” 

“It was sawed through, bent open 
around his leg and then tightened with 
a pair of pliers.” 

“Pretty clever, now. But this bird, too— 
he’s pretty clever, miss, and easy worth a 
hundred dollars. Sing, Patsy—sing a nice 
song for the lady, now.” 

Regarding the company with a rolling 


eye, the parrot threw his head back and 
broke into raucous song: 

“I’ve forty-nine women and now I 

want one more; 

I’ve forty-nine——” 

“Here, that’s no lady’s song!” said 
the sailor, hurriedly closing his hand 
around a protesting beak. “Well, good- 
by, miss; good-by, sir. Hope you get your 
bird back today.” . 

After he had gone, Mary turned to 
Junius and said, “How do you account 
for it?” 

“Why, they read the advertisement and 
they’re trying to get a hundred dollars 
for their pets.” 

“T don’t care,” she said. “TI still think 
we'll get Major back today.” 

Indeed, she was so sure of the second 
Mr. Parrott’s return that Junius left the 
reward money before returning down- 
town. Having seen her, his work went 
better; but when she phoned him again 
at half past three, such a tingling, de- 
licious feeling of excitement swept over 
him at the sound of her voice, it was all 
he could do to keep his own voice steady. 

“Can you come up and have tea with 
me?” she asked coaxingly. “I’ve a sur- 
prise to show you.” ‘ 

Mr. Ostrander’s case against the Na- 
tional Central Trust Company was un- 
ceremoniously dumped into the upper 
drawer of Junius’ desk, and five minutes 
later he was on his way uptown. 

Mary’s surprise (as he had _ half 
guessed) was Major back in his cage— 
Major with the wedding ring undeniably 
around his leg. 

“A big tall sailor brought him,” re- 
ported Mary. “He saw him in a tree 
across the street last night, on one of 
the lower limbs, and by standing on tip- 
toe he could just reach up and grab him. 
Major nearly bit his finger off. He had 
a big bandage around it and had paid a 
doctor ten dollars for sewing it up. So 
in addition to the reward, I gave him an 
extra ten dollars.” 

Norah came in then with the tea tray. 
“It’s good to see Major back again, Miss 
ie she said. “I brought him a cooky, 
00.”’ 

First making sure of his cooky, the par- 
rot burst into a terrible shout of derisive 
laughter. “Why, you ——!?!* !” he 
shouted at Norah. “You —— ofa !?!... 
If I ever catch you alone, I'll... !?!” 

“That’s not Major!” exclaimed Norah. 
“Major never talked like that!” 

“Yes; but he was away all night—with 
a sailor,” said Mary hurriedly. 

“He couldn’t learn so much in that 
short while!” said Norah, flouncing out. 

The parrot started singing: 

“Ive forty-nine women and now I 

want one more——” 


Fiwse rising, Junius 
threw the cover over the cage. “That’s 
Patsy, the parrot that was here this 
morning,” he said to Mary. “You re- 
member? You told the little sailor about 
the ring and he probably bought one 
from the Five and Ten. Then after he 
put the ring on Patsy, he had his friend 
the big sailor bring the bird around.” 

“Oh—and he has your hundred dol- 
lars!” mourned poor Mary. 

For the second time in twenty-four 
hours, Junius saw the tears in her eyes; 
and for the second time he comforted her 
in a manner which is probably as old as 
the human race. From the covered cage, 
Patsy broke into strident song. 

“Will you let me be your little dog 

until your big dog comes? 

Will you let-——” 

They put his cage in the dark corner 
behind the davenport and Junius had 
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just said, “That'll keep him quiet,’ when 
Mary raised her finger and whispered, 
“Listen!” Through the open window, 
a faint, shrill voice came from one of 
the trees which bordered the Drive. 

“A good name is more to be desired than 
great riches.” 

“That’s Major!” exclaimed Mary. 

They hurried out together and began 
running around and looking up in the 
trees, calling, “Here, Major! Come, Ma- 
jor!” till they both felt breathless and 
somewhat foolish with so many passers- 
by stopping to stare at them. 

“I don’t believe we’ll ever get him this 
way,” said Junius uneasily. And inspira- 
tion striking him, he added, “I wonder if 
he didn’t start talking because he heard 
Patsy singing! I wonder, if we put Patsy 
near the open window, whether Major 
would visit him, if only out of curiosity.” 

“He might,” said Mary hopefully. ‘He 
was always jealous of cats and canaries, 
or any other pets in the house.” 

They hurried back into the house to- 
gether and put Patsy on the sill of the 
open window; but as soon as they took 
the cloth off his cage, Patsy started curs- 
ing to such good purpose that another 
crowd began to assemble outside. Her 
face very red, Mary covered the cage 
again and drew it in off the sill. 

“Wait!” said Junius. “I’ve an idea! 
T’ll be back right away!” 

Outside, he hailed a taxi and was soon 
striding into a pet shop. 

“Have you a parrot that can’t talk?” 
he breathlessly inquired. 

“I have a young female here named 
Polly,” said the proprietor, looking like 
an ancient Noah in the small-animal 
section of the Ark. Going to the back 
of his store, he returned with a cage 
containing a diminutive, graceful parrot, 
and placed it on the counter. Immedi- 
ately two other parrots in the front 
of the store began ruffling their feathers 
and doing tender acrobatics up and 
down the sides of their cages. 

“Are these other two males?” 

“Yes,” said Noah. 

For the third time that day, the glow 
of inspiration warmed Junius’ mind and 
set all the wheels to racing. He thought 
of the sailors looking for trim young craft 
as soon as they left their ships. He 
thought of the back seats of the bus tops; 
the crowded dance floors; the couples 
in taxis, in the theaters, the restaurants. 
The beam of inspiration shifting for a 
moment, he saw the drones waiting for 
the queen bee, the whippoorwill calling 
for .his mate, the katydid singing his 
love song Why, he told himself 
breathlessly, the whole cosmos conspired 
to help this sudden plan of his! 

“You’re sure she’s a female?” he asked. 

“IT can personally guarantee it.” 

“How much is she?” 

“Twenty-five dollars.” 

“Can you put a band around her leg and 
fasten a light chain to it?” 

“For two dollars more I can do all that.” 

In less than a minute, Junius was roll- 
ing back to the brick chateau, Polly in a 
traveling cage on the seat beside him. 

“What? You’ve got another?” cried 
Mary, as he entered the living room. 

“Yes!” he almost crowed. “A young— 
er—a young lady! See? I'll move Ma- 
jor’s perch to the open window and chain 
Polly to it—so. Now if he looks over here, 
he’ll see her, and unless I’m much mis- 
taken, he’ll come back home.” 

“Do you know, I think that’s an awfully 
clever idea,” she said, looking at him with 
admiring eyes as he moved Patsy’s covered 
cage to one side. 

“It’s a trap,” said Junius, “the great 


elementary mousetrap, only instead of 
using cheese, it is baited with beauty. 
Now we'll sit quietly over here on the 
davenport, and as soon as Major comes 
in, I'll jump up and close the window.” 

So they seated themselves quietly on 
the davenport and watched Polly, who 
was daintily preening her feathers and 
stretching her wings. 

“Do you think Major will know that— 


that she’s a young lady,” whispered Mary. | 


“I think so,” he murmured. ‘“Every- 


| 


thing else in nature, you know, seems 


er—to be able to make the distinction.” | 


They sat in silence then and, the whole 
cosmos conspiring, Junius 


The red glow of sunset shone through 
the green of the leaves. 

“It will be dark soon,” murmured Mary. 
“What do you say if we go out and give 
one last look up in the trees?” 

He helped her up—at which they smiled 
at each other—and he helped her over 
the Drive as well. They were still look- 
ing up in the trees when suddenly they 
heard a noise like the shock of battle 
apparently coming from the brick cha- 
teau. Through the open window they 
caught a flash of green feathers. 

“Do you know, I believe Major flew over 
to the house while we were looking up in 
the trees!” cried Mary. “Listen! He’s 
fighting that poor little Polly!” 

They raced back to find the living room 
a partial wreck—and in the center of the 
broken bric-a-brac and upset lamps lay 
an open cage with a dead parrot beside 
it—a dead parrot with a wedding ring 
around his left ankle. Polly, however, 
didn’t have a feather out of place. She 
was on one end of the standard of her 
overturned perch, gazing with beady ad- 
miration at the conqueror of the late con- 
flict—a green-feathered victor who also 
had a ring on his ankle and who was per- 
forming a slow and stately dance of vic- 
tory on the other side of the perch—a 
dance which, inch by inch, was taking 
him closer and closer to Polly. 

Junius quickly closed the window, not 
knowing whether to rejoice or despair 
at the result of his inspiration. 

“Now which is Major?” he almost 
groaned, looking first at the one on the 
floor and then at the one on the perch. 

He soon had his answer. Dancing still 


closer to Polly, the victor suddenly threw | 


his head back and started singing: 


“Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war——” 


Old Judge Spencer returned from Eu- 
rope the following week, and Junius be- | 
gan to tell him what had happened at the | 


brick chateau during his absence. 

“But you're talking about the old will,” 
said the judge, 
story. 
cause it never seemed fair to Mary. So 


just before I went abroad, Mrs. Parrott | 


executed another, leaving Mary the 
twenty thousand dollars a year without 
any restrictions. I thought I told you 
about it.” 

“No, sir,” said Junius. 


“T put it in the safe the morning T left. | 


Just a moment.” 

He returned with a long blank envelope 
containing a document, titled “Last Will 
and Testament of Edna Lee Parrott.” 

“So you see,” he said, tossing it on the 
desk. “I’m afraid you had all your trouble 
for nothing.” 

“For nothing?” repeated Junius with 
shining eyes. ‘Don’t you believe it, Dad! 
Mary and I were married yesterday at the 
Little Church Around the Corner! You 
don’t call that nothing; do you?” 


Next Month—P. G Wodehouse’s story of a 
light-hearted Londoner who took paying guests 


presently | 
found that he was holding Mary’s hand. | 


interrupting his son’s| 
“I never approved that will, be-| 
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They’re Never Too Old to Love (Continued from page 64) 


ramble on. He had been busy lately, and 
the drive through the peaceful country 
had been exquisitely soothing and en- 
joyable. 

Old Woodworth was still voicing his 
resentment. “I can’t think what’s come 
over her. ‘We love each other’—that’s 
what she said. And she almost old 
enough to be his mother!” He was 
plainly exasperated to see his old friend 
behaving so foolishly in the matter. 

Channing smiled wearily. “We mustn’t 
blame your friend,” he said. “Remem- 
ber the advice of the poet: 


“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying, 
And this same flower that smiles today 
Tomorrow will be dying.” 
Old Woodworth snorted disgustedly. 
“There’s a maggot in this flower, any- 
way,” he said, and Channing laughed. 


"Lee found Miss Hard- 
ing among her roses, and as Channing 
wished to see her alone, Doctor Wood- 
worth left them. 

“IT am in great trouble, Doctor Chan- 
ning,” she said, and her red-rimmed eyes 
were proof enough of her words. 

All that was tender and gentle in the 
man rose at the pain in her voice. “I 
know,” he said. “Doctor Woodworth has 
told me everything, and I am deeply 
sorry. I hope that when I have seen my 
patient I shall have some good news for 
you. What I want now is to hear from 
you how his illness began.” 

“Tl try not to be foolish,” said Miss 
Harding. “But it was all rather terrify- 
ing. Perhaps I’d better begin at the be- 
ginning. It may help you to understand.” 

“Do,” said Channing. 

“I have only known Mr. Britton a 
short time—not quite a year, in fact— 
so that I am afraid I don’t know if he 
has been ill like this before. But he 
always looked very strong and well.” 

“He acted as your estate manager, did 
he not?” asked Channing. 

“Yes. You see, an old friend of my 
father’s had managed it before, and 
last year he died suddenly, and I ad- 
vertised for someone to take his place. 
Mr. Britton came to see me. He was in 
trouble. He had shell shock during the 
war, and had had a hard struggle after- 
wards to start life over again.” She 
looked down at her clasped hands. “I, 
too, had suffered in that dreadful time, 
and I thought it my duty to help him.” 

“That was generous of you,” said 
Channing warmly. “But I suppose he 
had had experience?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Miss Harding. “He 
assured me of that. But this is a large 
property, you know, and I am afraid I 
am stupid about business. My father and 
brother used to do all that, but now 
there is no one but me left.” 

Her voice faltered, and she sat upright 
and still, gazing over the richly rolling 
Downs. So had she often sat in her 
loneliness, and longed to join those others 
who had gone. Then Cyril had come, 
and with him, 1ove; and now perhaps he 
too must go, and leave her alone again. 

Channing watched her and waited. It 
was still in the garden. The whole 
place seemed asleep. 

“You have a beautiful place here,” 
said Channing, to recall her from her 
thoughts. 

She turned her head with a little 
start. “Yes,” she said. “I have always 
been fond of it. But I see now that I 
was foolish not to sell the land, for then 
this might never have happened.” 


“You mean that the worry has been 
too much for Mr. Britton?” 

“He is a conscientious man,” said Miss 
Harding proudly, “and he insisted on 
doing everything himself. It has always 
taken one man simply to keep the estate 
accounts, but Mr. Britton got rid of him 
and took the whole burden on himself. 
I was telling him only yesterday that he 
should get someone to assist him. I 
can’t help thinking that something I was 
bothering him about may have brought 
on this attack.” 

Her face was so distressed that Chan- 
ning hastened to reassure her. 

“That’s unlikely,’ he said. “I don’t 
suppose it was anything serious you were 
discussing, was it?” 

“Only about some checks that I’d 
signed. My bank manager was puzzled 
about them. He’s an old friend and 
rather fussy, and he wanted Mr. Brit- 
ton to explain them. That’s all.” 

Channing smiled. “That certainly 
couldn’t have worried him enough to do 
him any harm,” he said. 

“T laughed about it myself,” she said. 
“I know that my writing is shocking. It 
didn’t surprise me at all to hear that 
some of my signatures looked funny!” 

Channing smiled at her again, but 
something deep down in his acute per- 
ceptions thrilled faintly at her words. 
He made a movement as though to rise. 
“Well, Miss Harding, you’ve been very 
clear. NowIam ready to see my patient.” 

He followed his guide along a winding 
gravel path and into the oak-paneled 
hall, filled with the perfume of roses. 

At the top of the broad staircase, Miss 
Harding paused by a door. “This is his 
room,” she said. “I won’t come in. I 
sometimes think I upset him.” 

Her face was filled with a passionate 
appeal, and Channing knew that beyond 
that door lay this lonely woman’s world. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. With a brave 
nod she stood back and let him enter. 

Mr. Britton was lying on his side in 
bed, his head almost hidden by the bed- 
clothes, muttering to himself in a low 
voice and apparently oblivious of his 
visitor. But as Channing entered, he 
had caught the flash of a pair of dark 
eyes above the bedclothes, and what he 
saw in those eyes interested him. 

It was fear. 

He crossed to the bed and stood for 
a moment in silence. When at last he 
spoke, his voice was warm and friendly. 

“I’m sorry to see you like this, Mr. 
Britton. I’m a doctor from London, and 
I want you to let me help you if I can.” 

He talked on quietly, explaining and 
encouraging, and trying by every means 
in his power to make contact with his 
patient. But Mr. Britton ignored him. 
He muttered more loudly and rapidly. 
It seemed to be a case of mental con- 
fusion, and Channing dreaded what this 
would mean to the woman downstairs. 

He stooped, drew down the bedclothes 
and searched his patient’s face for those 
hall marks of the insane with which he 
was so familiar. They were absent. 

With difficulty Channing raised an 
eyelid, tight-shut against his practiced 
fingers. The eye was clear, bright and 
rational. But the pupil was widely di- 
lated, and filled to the brim with fear. 

Channing was satisfied. He drew a 
chair to the bedside and sat down. 

“Come, Mr. Britton,” he said tolerantly. 
“Do sit up and behave sensibly.” 

But Mr. Britton only muttered more 
violently than before. 

“You’re making it hard for me,” con- 
tinued Channing. “I know you can hear 
me, and can understand me, too.” 


away, 


And then something shocking hap- 
pened. Mr. Britton went off into a fit. 

The whole bed shook with the violence 
of his spasms. He ground his teeth, 
arched his back, and thrashed at the 
bedclothes with his clenched hands. 

But Channing sat in his chair and 
watched, and never lifted a finger. 

Finally, the seizure decreased in vio- 
lence and Mr. Britton lay still, gasping 
for breath and completely exhausted, 
while two tears rolled down his cheeks. 

Then at last Channing spoke to him, 
and his voice was still friendly. 

“Now, Mr. Britton,” he said, “you and 
I must get down to business. We'll have 
no more fits, if you don’t mind. I earn 
my living out of fits, you know; and 
frankly, yours didn’t interest me at all. 
What does interest me is the reason for 
it, which I imagine has something to do 
with Miss Harding’s checks.” 

Mr. Britton gave no sign of having 
heard, but his whole body was strangely 
still as the quiet voice continued. 

“Now, I’m not a policeman. If you'll 
be frank with me I'll try to help you, 
if by so doing I can help Miss Harding. 
But if you continue to try to deceive 
me I shall see that you are compelled 
to explain to someone much less sym- 
pathetic. Which is it to be now? Take 
your choice. Me—or the police?” 

There was a long pause. Mr. Britton, 
flat on his back, stared trancelike up at 
the ceiling. Suddenly he sat up, and 
turned to Channing a face of the most 
pitiable fear and anxiety. 

“I’m in the most awful hole!” he con- 
fessed. “I don’t know what to do!” 

“Have a cigaret,” Channing said, with 
a smile, “and tell me all about it.” 

Half an hour later, Miss Harding heard 
that Mr. Britton, though physically a 
splendid specimen, was highly strung. 
He needed rest, and must go into a 
nursing home for that purpose. 

There was no cause for anxiety; but 
to relieve his mind, Miss Harding might 
write a note to her bank to say that 
she had examined her checks and found 
them in order. As Miss Harding had 
suspected, the accounts had worried Mr. 
Britton and in Channing’s opinion it 
was essential that, in future, he should 
be relieved of such responsibility. 


Mh HARDING was re- 
assured beyond measure by this report. 
Nothing mattered so long as Mr. Britton 
got well again. 

“You have made me very happy,” she 
said, when Channing took leave of her. 
“T shall not worry any longer, for I 
know he is in good hands.” 

Channing looked down at her, and his 
heart misgave him as he realized her 
childlike faith and innocence. 

“But these cases are difficult, you 
know,” he said gravely, with a desire 
to prepare her mind for that which the 
future might hold for her. “You must 
expect delay and even disappointments.” 

“TI can wait,” said Miss Harding sim- 
ply. She had waited so long for hap- 
piness. To wait a little longer would 
be easy. 

She stood at the door as they drove 
looking, so Channing thought, 
more like a schoolgirl than ever; a wisp 
of a figure in blue. 

Alone with Doctor Woodworth, Chan- 
ning was explicit. 

“The world is filled with these un- 
stable fellows,” he said, as they slipped 
along in the silent car. “Too weak to 
resist temptation, they are also too weak 
to face the results of their follies. When 
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exposure threatens them, with their fits, 
or attacks of paralysis or blindness, they 
seek to throw up a sort of smoke screen 
of sympathy, under cover of which they 
may scramble somehow to safety.” 

“You mean he’s been forging Miss 
Harding’s checks?” said Doctor Wood- 
worth bluntly. 

“He admitted it to me,” replied the 
other. “But I don’t suppose Miss Har- 
ding would thank us for putting him 
into prison. And besides, for the fu- 
ture, their marriage will make forgery 
unnecessary.” 

“But he mustn’t marry her!” retorted 
Woodworth. “A young blackguard like 
that. I wouldn’t hear of it.” 

Channing did not answer, and Wood- 
worth turned to him impatiently. 


“You surely don’t suggest that?” he 
demanded. “It would be a crime to let 
it go on.” 

Channing faced him with a grim smile. 
“Miss Harding is a woman—and in love,” 
he said, “and that combination has jus- 
tified and condoned almost every crime 
in the calendar.” Then, in a voice that 
was strangely tender, he continued: 
“Moreover, you’ve got to ask yourself 
this: Would you feel justified in with- 
holding water from one who was dying 
of thirst merely because it was brack- 
ish?” 

“What a devil of a mess it all is!” 
Woodworth muttered irritably. 

“If you are referring to love,” ob- 
served Channing, “I agree with your 
diagnosis entirely!” 


Coming Soon—more stories by Harold Dearden about Hilary Chan- 
ning, the physician who charmed women—and understood them 
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W hite Face (Continued from page 80) 


him I’ve pulled him out of bed to con- 
firm what a lunatic has said about one 
of his patients? And would he tell?” 

“Wake him up on some other excuse,” 
suggested Michael. “After all, he may 
be able to help us with Rudd.” 

“He certainly limped, if the woman 
witness was telling the truth,’ mused 
Mason. “And White Face has always 
been a limper. That was one of the 
first descriptions circulated. He used to 
ride a motor bicycle, you remember; that 
knocks your idea on the head.” 

“Motor cyclists have been seen coming 
from the scene of a robbery, but nobody 
could swear that those particular cyclists 
were the robbers,” said Michael. “The 
motor-bicycle theory is one that every- 
body jumped to. But when you come to 
think of it, motor bikes are the most con- 
spicuous things in London after a certain 
hour. Isn’t it more likely that he made 
his grand exit on the box of a taxicab?” 

“Or,” said Mason, “is it more likely 
that a man with a fifty-year record for 
honesty, a man with a bit of money put 
by, with no vices, a man who has never 
done. a dishonest thing in his life, should 
suddenly turn crook? And listen, Mi- 
chael! You’ve been a witness to a White 
Face raid and you’ve read about the 
others. What has invariably happened? 
He’s come into the restaurant and he’s 
said two words—what are those words?” 

“Bail up,’” said Michael. 

Mason nodded. “Exactly; ‘bail up’! It 
was an expression of the old Australian 
bushrangers. It’s still used by holdup 
men in Australia. Gregory’s never been 
out of London except to drive a fare 
into the country. The only knowledge 
he has of the word ‘bail’ is that it has 
something to do with getting a man out 
of a police station. Ill tell you who 
White Face is—Tommy Furse.” 

“And who is Tommy Furse?” 

“You shall have the story when it’s 
properly cooked; at present the oven is 
just heating up.” He got up quickly. 
“T’ll call the doctor and tell him I want 
to see him. Or Bray can do it.” 

Mason opened the door, shouted for 
the inspector and gave him instructions. 

“Tell him I’m worried about Doctor 
Rudd and I should like to consult him. 
As a matter of fact,” he added, when 
Bray had gone, “I’m not feeling too 
happy about Rudd, though what Doctor 
Marford can tell me I don’t know.” 

“May I come?” 

“You can come, but you’d better stay 
outside. I can’t very well introduce you 
into an official inquiry.” 

“Anyway, he doesn’t like me much,” 
said Michael, with a recollection of Doc- 
tor Marford’s former coldness. 


When the superintendent reached the 
surgery he found Doctor Marford dressed. 
He had not been to bed that night; had 
only returned from a patient a few min- 
utes before the message came through. 

“Tm not worried at all about Doctor 
Rudd. I didn’t like to say so before, for 
fear you might think I was saying some- 
thing disparaging of him. By the way, 
I called in at the infirmary to see that 
woman, but as she was sleeping the house 
surgeon thought I’d better not see her.” 

“Mrs. Weston?” 

Marford nodded. 

“When will she be fit to make a state- 
ment?” 

“Tomorrow; this morning, I should 
think.” He had no suggestions to offer 
with regard to Rudd. “He'll turn up,” 
he said confidently, “and I prophesy that 
he’ll turn up with a headache and be 
incapable of transacting any business for 
a day or two.” 

“What on earth do you think he’s 
done?” asked Mason, and the doctor 
smiled. : 

“I would rather not say.” 

“You'd rather not say things about 
quite a lot of people, doctor. They tell 
me you could hang half Gallows Court 
and send the other half to prison.” 

“If I could, I should do it,” said Mar- 
ford. “Believe me, I have no sympathy 
with that ghastly crowd!” 

“Except Gregory Wicks?” suggested 
Mason, and a shadow passed over the 
doctor’s face. 

“Except Gregory Wicks,” he said slowly. 

“But why not Gregory Wicks?” asked 
Mason. 

“For many reasons,” replied Marford. 
“He’s a good fellow.” 

“What is the matter with him? 
attend him, don’t you?” 

Marford smiled. “I attend a good 
many people, but I never say what is 
the matter with them, even to entertain 
eminent police officers.” 

“There’s something the matter with 
him, isn’t there?” insisted Mason and 
Marford nodded. 

“You can’t get to the age of seventy- 
six without running a little threadbare. 
It’s amazing to me that he can do what 
he does at his age. I’ve never seen him 
really sick; he certainly has the loudest 
voice in Tidal Basin; and I can testify, 
for I attended the victim, that he can 
still deliver a blow that would knock out 
the average pugilist. Why are you in- 
terested?” 

He surveyed Mason with a troubled 
face. “Do you know, Mr. Mason,” he 
said slowly, “I’ve got an instinctive idea 
that you’ve come here not to talk about 
Rudd, but to talk about this old taxi 
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driver. There is a half-witted man who 
lives in the court, who has an obsession 
about Gregory. Every time I go into 
the court he asks me what is wrong with 
Gregory Wicks. I wonder if he’s been 
asking you the same thing.” 

Mason was momentarily embarrassed. 
“Well, yes,” he said, and laughed awk- 
wardly. “I’ve heard the man; he’s asked 
me the same question. But I shouldn’t 
be stupid enough to come round in the 
middle of the night to pass on a crazy 
inquiry. I’m interested in the old boy.” 

The doctor was behind his desk, lean- 
ing on his outstretched arms, looking 
terribly tired. “I’d like to oblige you, 
Mr. Mason. It isn’t entirely a question of 
professional secrecy—I certainly wouldn’t 
let that stand in my way with a police 
officer who was investigating a serious 
crime—though what poor old Gregory’s 
got to do with it I can’t imagine. But 
Gregory’s a crony of mine, and I’m 
afraid you'll have to ask him yourself 
tomorrow.” 

“He has something the matter with 
his face, hasn’t he?” 


i ee hesitated. 
“Yes,” he said; “you could describe it 
that way.” Then he raised his eyes 
slowly to Mason. “You will not suggest 
that the old man is your White Face?” 

“Tm suggesting nothing of the sort,” 
said Mason. “Of course I’m not! I’m 
merely curious. That crazy fellow’s got 
on my nerves; I’ll admit it. Certainly 
I’ll ask Gregory in the morning.” 

“Do you believe every man who wears 
a lint mask is a criminal?” Marford 
asked quietly. “Of course you don’t; 
you’re too sensible. I ask you this be- 
cause the man of whom you spoke earlier 
this evening is coming”—he looked at his 
watch—“in less than ten minutes.” 

“White Face?” said Mason in amaze- 
ment. 

“He telephoned me just before you 
came.” — ; 

“Tell me, Doctor Marford,” asked Bray, 
“how is this White Face man dressed 
when you see him?” 

“He usually wears a long coat reaching 
almost to his heels, and a soft dark hat.” 

“Black?” asked Bray eagerly. 

“Tt may be. I’ve never really noticed.” 

“Why is he coming this morning?” 
asked Mason. 

“He said he would have come earlier 
in the night, but the streets were full of 
policemen. I’m telling you what he told 
me. It doesn’t sound too good that he’s 
afraid of the police. But anyone who is 
supersensitive, as this fellow is, might 
easily shrink from being seen.” 

“He telephoned you from where?” 

“I’m not sure.” He walked to the big 
window, drew aside the blind and looked 


out. “There’s somebody out there,” he 
said. “Is it a police officer? No, it isn’t, 
I see. It’s the reporter, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 


“Ask him to come in.” 

Mason nodded to his subordinate, and 
Sergeant Shale went out to admit the 
reporter. 

“If I could keep you from getting a big 
beat I would, Michael, but this matter 
isn’t entirely in my hands. You’ll have 
to use your well-known discretion; I 
think I can trust you to keep out of 
your paper what I want you to keep out.” 

“The idea being?” asked Michael. 

“White Face,” said Mr. Bray, and 
coughed when he caught his superior’s 
chilly eye. 

“As that active and discreet officer 
said, it’s somebody with a white face. 
He’s due here almost at once. I don’t 
suppose he wants to see a lot of people 
here’—Mason addressed Marford—“but 
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you realize I'll have to ask him to give 
an account of himself.” 

The doctor, who was arranging an in- 
strument that looked like a huge alu- 
minium funnel, nodded his agreement. 

“As a matter of fact, he’s very shy, but 
if I am to betray anybody in the in- 
terests of justice, I might as well betray 
him. It isn’t admirable and I can’t say 
that I’m proud of myself.” 

He brought the lamp nearer his desk 
and turned the switch, and Mason saw a 
circle of green light on the floor. The 
shadows which the other lights cast ran 
through the circle redly. Marford turned 
off the lamp and explained that the cur- 
rent came, not from the main electric 
supply, but from an accumulator. 

“I warn you,” he said, “that this man 
may refuse to enter the surgery. It took 
me a long while to persuade him the 
last time he was here.” 

“Which way does he come?” 

“Through the yard and up the passage 
to that door.” He pointed to the door 
near the medicine cupboard. “He gives 
me a signal—two long rings and two 
short ones; that was my arrangement on 
account of his shyness. I shall never get 
him in if he sees any of you.” 

Mason tried the door; it was locked. 
The telephone bell rang at a moment 
when all nerves were tense. Marford 
took up the instrument. 


“... Yes, he’s here,” he said. “It is 
Doctor Marford speaking ... Better, is 
she? I’m glad of that ... Certainly.” 


He handed the instrument to Mason. 

“The Weston woman is conscious and 
wants to come to the station to see you.” 

Mason listened, giving monosyllabic 
interruptions. He put up the receiver 
and looked thoughtful. 

“She wants to come to the station. It 
was Elk; I thought I recognized his 
voice. I wonder if I could get him here 
in time,” said Mason thoughtfully. 

“There may be time——” began Mar- 
ford. 

A bell in the room rang shrilly and 
long, rang again; then came two short 
rings. The men looked at one another. 

“That is your White Face, is it?” 

Mason’s voice was husky. His hand 
dropped mechanically to his pocket. 

Michael Quigley felt a little shiver run 
down his spine as Mason made a gesture 
to his two subordinates. 

“Behind those curtains, you two fel- 
lows. Michael, you’d better go out into 
the front hall. I’ll get behind the desk.” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked 
Marford, as he took a key from his 
pocket. 

“Let him in, that’s all. I’ll see that he 
doesn’t get out again,” said Mason. “You 
can help us by locking the door on him.” 

Marford nodded. He turned the key 
and pulled open the door slowly. Mason 
saw him smile. 

“Good evening,” he said. 
come in?” 

He went out of sight and they heard 
the rumble of a voice saying something 
which was indistinguishable. It might 
have been a voice that spoke behind a 
muffling mask. 

“My dear fellow,” they heard Marford 
say, “I have never promised you that 
I can be absolutely alone, but you have 
nothing to fear—come along.” 

He disappeared from view into the pas- 
sage and Mason held his breath. Then 
suddenly the door slammed; there was 
the sound of a bolt being drawn, and in 
another second: 

“Help!” It was Marford’s voice. “Mason! 
Mason!” 

Then came an unearthly scream that 
turned the hearers’ blood cold. 

Mason was on his feet instantly. He 
was halfway to the door when the lights 


“Won’t you 


of the room went out. From the passage 
came the faint sound of a struggle. 

“Bray! Go to the front door, quick! 
Go with him, Shale!” 

They came to the front door to find 
it was locked from the inside and did 
not yield to their frantic tugging. Mason 
remembered that the doctor had told him 
he kept that part of the premises which 
contained the surgery double-locked, and 
that he used the back door himself. 

They stumbled back through the dark- 
ness, and as Mason picked up a chair 
and sent it smashing at the panel, a ray 
from Bray’s torch glittered on the lamp. 

“This works.” 

He fumbled for the switch and found it, 
and the ghostly green circle appeared 
on the floor. It gave them enough light 
to work by. Within a few moments two 
panels were gone. Bray reached through, 
found the bolt and drew it. There was 
another at the bottom, and it was some 
minutes before the third panel was 
broken, enabling them to reach this. 

Bray was the first in the passage. It 
was empty. The door at the end stood 
wide open. He ran out into the yard— 
there was nobody in sight. 

“There’s blood here,” he said. “I can’t 
see Marford. Can you bring the lamp 
out?” : 

Shale examined the cord: there was 
enough to carry the ray lamp into the 
corridor. It revealed nothing except 
patches of something red and shining on 
the floor and walls. The doctor and his 
assailant had vanished. 


To the man in the yard outside came 
the sound of splintering panels. White 
Face had no need to crank up his ma- 
chine: the taxi engine was running 
softly. He took a look inside the cab. 
On the floor was a huddled figure. 

“Doctor,” said White Face pleasantly, 
“I’m afraid I shall have to take you for 
an uncomfortable journey.” 

He could have left him behind for the 
detectives to find, but it was most un- 
desirable that this medical practitioner 
should teli his experience; for he had 
seen White Face without his mask. 

The car ran swiftly into the street. 
As he passed he thought he could ‘hear 
somebody trying to get out of the front 
door. He passed a policeman at the cor- 
ner; the man shouted, “Good night, 
Gregory.” White Face smiled to himself. 

The hands which gripped the wheel 
were wet and stained with the red liquid 
which he had poured from a bottle onto 
the floor and the walls of the passage. 
He hoped it would look like blood; would 
at least throw his pursuers off the track 
until the morning. 


H: HADN’T too much 
time. Mentally he calculated how long 
it would take Mason to telephone a de- 
scription of the cab to Scotland Yard, 
and just how much more time would be 
wasted while the description was being 
circulated through London. He gave 
himself a good half hour, provided he 
kept to the outskirts. 

So he made his way northward, and 
in half an hour had reached the out- 
skirts of Epping Forest. With luck he 
could reach the little farm undetected. 
It lay between Epping and Chelmsford. 

He came at last to a place where an 
uninviting country lane ran off at right 
angles to the road, and turned down this. 
He had to move with the greatest cau- 
tion, for he had extinguished the lamps. 
The only thing that concerned him was 
whether the noise of the car in low gear 
would attract the attention of some 
policeman, but apparently it had not. 


- Without any knowledge of the time, he 
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could make a rough guess; he thought it 
must be four o’clock. There was no sign 
of dawn in the sky. 

He came at last to an old barn, which 
was built by the side of a squat and 
shapeless building, and stopping the cab 
without stopping the engine, he got down, 
opened the door and, lifting out the 
unconscious doctor, laid him on the grass. 
Then he backed the machine into the 
barn and went to open the door of the 
house. This done, he returned for the 
doctor and half carried, half dragged him 
into the passage. 

Except for a few ugly, dilapidated 
articles, the house was unfurnished. In 
the room to which White Face carried 
his burden, there was an old sofa on 
which he placed the doctor. He stood 
for some time looking at his prisoner. 

“It was a great mistake for you to try 
to set the police on me, and I hope no 
harm comes to you,” he said. 

Lately White Face had acquired the 
habit of talking aloud. 

He finished his examination of the un- 
conscious man, then went out to the 
barn, and presently came back with a 
bottle of champagne and a box of bis- 
cuits: emergency rations which he kept 
in a box under the cab seat. 

The taxi was of no more use to him. 
He must make his way across country 
to Harwich by other means. And those 
means were ready to his hand. He had 
compiled from week to week, with scrupu- 
lous care, a list of motor excursions out 
of London. There was one leaving in 
the morning from Forest Gate to Felix- 
stowe, and he had decided that this was 
the route he would take. He would not 
be noticed in an excursion crowd. Z 

The doctor was a difficulty. Almost he 
wished he had not brought him; but he 
was too dangerous to leave. - 

White Face drank his wine out of an 
old cup he found in the kitchen, poured 
out another cupful and took it back to 
his charge. Placing the lamp which he 
carried on the table and beside it the 
cup, White Face sat on the edge of the 
bed and waited. Presently he saw the 
doctor’s eyes flicker; they opened, looked 
wonderingly round the room and fixed 
themselves finally upon the other man. 

“Where is this place?” he asked huskily. 

“This place is a farm near Romford,” 
said the other calmly. “And may I tell 
you what your friend Mason has already 
guessed—that I am White Face.” 

The doctor looked at him incredulously. 
“You?” 

The man nodded. “Weird, isn’t it? But 
I think you guessed it yourself and were 
prepared to tell your friends of Scotland 
Yard. Unless I am greatly mistaken, 
you will go to sleep soon and will sleep 
for a long time; and when you wake up 
you will find your way to the nearest po- 
lice station. If you drive a car, I must 
tell you there is a taxi in the barn— 
I invariably use a taxi. My landlord” 
—he laughed at the word—‘“was Mr. 
Gregory Wicks. I invariably use a taxi 
—Gregory Wicks’ taxi. That may or 
may not convey something to you.” 

The doctor was staring at him. 

“Turn on your. side,” commanded 
White Face, and was obeyed instantly. 
“Close your eyes.” 

He waited a few minutes until the 
drugged man was asleep, and then he 
went out, taking the lamp with him. He 
made another journey to the garage, 
brought in a suitcase and laid out such 
toilet articles as he required. 


Mason had found the governing light 
switch and turned on all the lights in 
Marford’s house. Bray, who had searched 
the yard, came back with his report. 

“There’s blood everywhere,” he said. 


In the courtyard the gates were wide 
open, and so were the doors of the empty 
garage. Gregory Wicks’ taxicab had 
gone. When they came out to the street 
they had heard the faint, dying whine 
of it as it sped westwards. 

“They’ve got him in the cab,” said 
Bray incoherently. “There must have 
been two or three of them. I’d better 
call for assistance.” 

The police whistle was halfway to his 
mouth when Mason knocked it out of his 
hand. 

“What’s the matter with the tele- 
phone?” he asked fiercely. “I want to 
know who’s awake in this neighborhood, 
and I don’t want any excuse for their 
being awake either! Call every man you 
can lay your hands on. The reserves 
will be in by now.” 

When Bray had gone, the superintend- 
ent made a quick search of the yard. 
There was an open pit surrounded by a 
low fencing. He drew his lamp from his 
pocket and cast the rays down. A long 
way below the surface of the ground he 
saw the giint of water. A well. How 
deep was it? There was something there, 
too; something that looked like a sack. 

And then he heard a voice behind him. 
“Found the well?” 

Mason looked round; it was Elk, a 
ghostly figure with his bandaged head. 

“Did. you know there was a well here?” 

“Yes. The winch is above your head; 
handle on the wall.” 

Looking up, Mason saw an iron bracket. 

“Something down there?” asked Elk, 
and peered curiously. ‘“Gregory’s cah’s 
gone, of course. I guessed something was 
happening and came round.” 

The two men went up to the empty 
garage and made a search. There was 
nothing there except a few tools, a spare 
tire or two and a dozen cans of gasoline. 
They picked up the blood trail in the ga- 
rage. Mason looked at these ominous 
stains and shook his head. 

“All my ideas have gone west,” he said 
in despair. 

“Mine have stayed strictly put, working 
for the good of humanity,” said Elk. 
“White Face, wasn’t it? And he’s kid- 
naped the doctor; that fellow’s got nerve!” 

They heard Michael’s step and looked 
round. 

“Well, are you going to interview Greg- 
ory?” he asked. 

“Gregory? I presume he’s with his cab.” 

“Let’s see,” said Michael. 

They discovered that the door leading 
into Gallows Court was fastened with a 
spring lock and offered no difficulty. 

They walked quickly down the court and 
came to the doorway of Number 9. The 
sleeper still snored; the tin remained bal- 
anced on his knee. 

“Whoever put that tin there was help- 
ing the police a lot,” said Mason. 

He knocked at the door but there was 
no answer. After a while he knocked 
again; there was still no reply. 

“He must have gone out.” 

Michael shook his head emphatically. 
“How could he go in or out with that man 
sitting there? He must have moved him.” 

The sleeper was now aroused; the tin 
fell noisily from his knee as he stood up, 
groaning, and Bray recognized him as a 
famous local tippler. He had been there, 
he said, since about—he didn’t know the 
time; he thought it was about half an 
hour after the public houses had closed. 
He could not remember that anybody had 
passed him, going in or out. Mason 
knocked again. 

Gallows Court was alive now—alive 
with dark shapes that had melted out of 
the walls. Curious watchers, eager to see 
something happen. 

Suddenly the upper window of Num- 
ber 9 was raised creakily. “Who’s that?” 
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It was Gregory Wicks’ strident voice. 

“IT want to see you, Gregory.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Superintendent Mason. You remem- 
ber me?” 

The old man cogitated. “I don’t know 
no Superintendent Mason. There used 
to be a young feller called Sergeant 
Mason a few years ago.” 

“A good few, Gregory,” said Mason with 
a chuckle. “I’m Sergeant Mason. Come 
Gown and let us in.” 

“What do you want?” asked the old man. 

“T want to have a talk with you.” 

The man above hesitated, but after a 
while he put down the window and Mason 
heard his feet descending the stairs. The 
door opened noisily. 

“Come on up to my room,” he said. 

There was no light in the house save the 
lamp which the police had brought. 

“Come in and sit down. Here’s a chair, 
sergeant—superintendent, eh? Gosh, time 
goes on!” 

“Haven’t you got a lamp?” 

The question seemed to embarrass the 
old man. 

“Lamp? Well, yes; I’ve got a lamp 
somewhere. You'll find it in the kitchen, 
mister. There are three of you, ain’t 
there? My eyes are not as good as they 
used to be, but I sort of heard three lots 
of feet on the stairs besides mine.” 

It was Michael who went downstairs 
and found the lamp. He lighted it and 
carried it carefully up the stairs into the 
room where the three men were. And 
then, to Mason’s surprise, he said: 

“I couldn’t find your lamp anywhere, 
Mr. Wicks.” 

This in face of the light he carried in 
his hand. The old man smiled. 

“What do you call that you’ve brought 
into the room?” he said. “Put it on the 
table, young man, and don’t try to take 
liberties with me.” 

The look of chagrin in Michael’s face 
brought joy to Mason’s heart. 

“Now sit down, everybody. What do you 
want to know?” 

“Have you been out tonight, Gregory?” 
Mason asked. 

“For a while,” he said cautiously. “I 
always pop up to the West End. Why?” 
“Does anybody else drive your cab?” 

“T’ve let it out before now,” said Greg- 
ory. “I’m not so young as I was, and an 
owner-driver has to live, and he can only 
live if he works his machine all the time.” 

“Who takes your car out?”: 

The old man did not answer, and Mason 
repeated the question. 

“Well, my lodger takes it out.” 

“The man who lives downstairs?” 

“That’s right, sergeant—I mean, super- 
intendent. Bless me life, fancy you being 
a superintendent! I remember you get- 
ting your first stripe.” 

Mason patted him on the knee. “Of 
course you do. And I remember summon- 
ing you for using abusive language and 
the magistrate dismissing the charge.” 


Fasscns gurgled with 
laughter at the recollection. “I was al- 
ways a hard one to get the better of.” 

“Where is your lodger now?” 

Again the hesitation. “Out, I suppose. 
He usually goes out at night. Rather a 
nice feller. Very quiet. He’s had a lot 
of trouble: that’s all I know about him.” 

“Gregory, where is your badge?” asked 
Mason abruptly. 

Now, a cabman’s badge is to the driver 
what marriage lines are toa woman. The 
effect of the question on the old man was 
extraordinary. He fidgeted in his chair. 

“T’ve put it away somewhere,” he said 
lamely. 

“Gregory, where is your badge? If 
you’ve been out tonight, you must have 
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been wearing it,” said Mason. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, you haven’t been out tonight; 
you haven’t been out any night for 
months. You know why you haven't 
been out. The doctor knows.” 

“He hasn’t told?” said Gregory quickly. 

“No; I’ve told myself. You knew a lamp 
came into the room because you could 
smell it, but you couldn’t see it, Gregory. 
Isn’t that true?” 


The old man shrank back. “I’ve been 


a licensed cabman for fifty-five years, Mr. . 


Mason,” he pleaded. 

“I know. I hope you’ll be a licensed 
cabman all the days of your life. Only 
you mustn’t drive cabs, Gregory—when 
you're blind!” Mason saw the old man 
wince and cursed himself for his brutality. 

“Tm not exactly blind, but I can’t see 
very well.” The blustering Gregory Wicks 
had suddenly become a pathetic fig- 
ure. “My eyes are not what they were, 
Mr. Mason, but I never like to admit it. 
I’ve had my license and badge all these 
years, and naturally I didn’t want to part 
with them; so when this young lodger of 
mine, who’s been in trouble and couldn’t 
get a license, said he’d like to take out the 
cab, I—well, I lent him my badge. That’s 
an offense, I know, but I’m willing to take 
my medicine.” 

“Then you’ve never seen your lodger?” 

“No, I haven’t seen him; I’ve heard him. 
He comes in sometimes; I hear him mov- 
ing about; and he pays me regularly.” 

They left him bemoaning the loss of the 
thing which was more precious to him 
than any other possession: the stamped 
license that had been issued every one 
of the fifty-five years of his active life, 
and which might never be issued again. 
Mason went downstairs and tried the door 
of the lower room. The lock was not 
difficult to pick. In five minutes it swung 
open and Mason went in, followed by 
Bray, who carried the oil lamp. 

There was a bed in one corner, but evi- 
dently it had not been slept in for a long 
time: the blankets were folded; the pil- 
low was without cover. The floor had a 
large square of carpet in the center, and 
that, with a table, a chair and a square 
mirror over the fireplace, seemed all that 
the room contained, until Elk found 
that the mirror hid a hole in the wall, 
large enough to hold a heavy steel box. 

“This will tell us something,” said 
Mason. 

The lid opened squeakily and he stared 
at what it contained—a short, stout knife, 
the blade stained and smeared red. Care- 
fully Mason picked it up. 

“Here is the knife that killed Donald 
Bateman,” he said. 


Only one man in the court had ever 
seen Gregory’s lodger, or would admit he 
had seen him. At the hint of an inquiry 
the crowd that filled the court melted 
back into the walls again; only the crazy 
nameless man remained. 

“Didn’t I tell you? Didn’t I tell you?” 
he almost screamed when he caught sight 
of Mason. “You and the reporter fellow 
——what’s wrong with Gregory, eh? I 
knew! I'll bet the doctor knew, but he 
wouldn’t squeak. Here!” He detained 
Mason. “Is it’ true that they got the 
doctor? Somebody’ll be murdered if they 
touch him!” 

“In which case,” said Mason, “I shall 
come and doabit of pinching myself, and 
somebody else will die. No, I don’t know 
who has taken the doctor. What is this 
lodger like?” 

The man shook his head. “A tall feller; 
that’s all I know. Seen him go in and 
out once or twice, generally at night; but 
I’ve never seen him any closer than that. 
He didn’t sleep there; old Gregory 
thought he did, but he didn’t.” 

This was so near Mason’s conclusion 


that he was inclined to listen to other 
opinions with respect, but “Shoey”—as 
they called him—said no more. 

There was one good quality about In- 
spector Bray: he was an excellent tele- 
phonist. Before Mason left the surgery, 
Scotland Yard knew all about taxicab 
Number 93458, its color, its appearance 
generally and the direction it had taken. 
And Scotland Yard knew all about the 
missing Doctor Marford and the chauffeur 
who lived with old Gregory Wicks. 

That busy printing press at the Yard 
worked furiously to carry the news to the 
outermost beat, and the early workers 
straggling into the City saw police cyclists 
disregarding all speed rules. 

Lorna Weston sat in the infirmary 
hall waiting for the ambulance which 
was to take her to the police station. A 
pallid, shaken woman, she barely heard 
the laborious platitudes of Police Con- 
stable Hartford, who sat by her side. 

One of the policemen who came with 
the ambulance gave a résumé of what 
had happened to Doctor Marford. 


Mss. Weston hardly 
heard him. In fact, she heard nothing 
except a buzz of voices that had been 
going on all the ‘night—whispering, 
buzzing voices that came from another 
planet; and there was a pain in her left 
arm which irritated her. 

When she spoke it was mechanically 
to repeat: “I want to see the chief of 
police. I must see the chief of police.” 

She repeated this monotonously. Part 
of the mechanism of her reason was 
working; some tremendous motive power 
impelled a demand of which she was not 
conscious. She had flashes of complete 
understanding; knew she was sitting in 
a long and dimly lighted corridor, with 
bare, discolored walls. Next, she was sit- 
ting in an armchair in a small room 
which was so light that it hurt her eyes; 
and a lot of people were around her. 

“Why did the infirmary people let her 
go?” asked Mason, in despair. 

“I want te see the chief of police.” 
she said. “I want to make a statement.” 

“So you’ve told me a dozen times, my 
dear,” said Mason. “Now wake up. You 
know where you are?” 

She shook her head. 

“Where’s the matron?” asked Mason. 
“Oh, here you are, Miss Leverett. Let 
her lie down; give her some coffee. 
Where’s that—oh, there you are, Bray! 
Is there any report?” : 

“None, sir,” said the inspector. “My 
own belief is,’ he added, “that this fel- 


low drove the cab straight into the 
Thames.” 
“Yes, yes, I’m sure he did,” said 


Mason; “or into the British Museum, pos- 
sibly. You might put an inquiry through.” 

Inspector Bray considered this. “I 
shouldn’t think they’d go to the British 
Museum, sir——” he began. 

Mason pointed to the door. He felt 
that another ten minutes of Inspector 
Bray would reduce him to imbecility. 

He returned to the inspector’s room, 
now littered with a medley of articles 
which had been removed from _ the 
“lodger’s” home. There were one or two 
important documents which he had 
found in a tin case, half-filled with 
platinum settings. Searching the box, he - 
found tweezers, awls and instruments of 
the jeweler’s art by the dozen. White 
Face: himself had removed the stones 
from their settings. 

A diligent search had been made for 
evidence of firearms; as a matter of pre- 
caution, to the circulation of the de- 
scription of the wanted man had been 
added the warning: “May carry a pistol.” 
But there was no proof that he carried 
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anything of the sort. Neither cartridge 
nor cartridge box was found and, except 
for the knife, no arms whatsoever. 

In the bottom of the cupboard they 
had unearthed a cardboard box bear- 
ing a Lyons label, which was filled with 
bundles of white cotton gloves, and in 
another part of the room half a dozen 
squares of twill into which eyeholes had 
been roughly cut. To the edge of each 
was fastened a strip of whalebone and 
a piece of elastic; the whalebone kept 
the mask rigid, and the elastic obviously 
fitted over the ears. 

White Face was well found in all 
matters pertaining to dress. There were 
two new long black coats, obviously of 
foreign make, three pairs of rubber 
galoshes, only one pair of which had 
been used, and, most curious of all, a 
dummy automatic pistol. It was the 
kind that is used in theaters, was made 
of wood and was a lifelike representa- 
tion of the real article. Until he had 
picked it up, Mason had been certain it 
was the real thing. 

In his own mind he was convinced 
that White Face had no other weapon 
and that this was the gun he carried 
on his unlawful occasions; the weapon 
which had cowed crowded restaurants 
and night clubs. 

Elk was half dozing in the room when 
Mason entered. 

“Do you know what I think, sir? There’s 
one man who is going to get White Face 
acquitted. You couldn’t work a convic- 
tion against him—if Lamborn sticks to 
his story.” 

“Oh!” Mason’s face fell. “Lamborn— 
that’s the pickpocket. H’m!” He pon- 
dered the matter for a time. “You're 
quite right, Elk,” he said at last. “In the 
face of what that thief has said it would 
be difficult for us to get a verdict.” 

He went out through the charge room 
(where he borrowed a key), down a long 
passage lined on one side with yellow 
cell doors, and stopped before Number 9, 
pulled back the grating and looked in. 
Mr. Lamborn was lying uneasily on a 
plank bed, two blankets drawn up over 
his shoulders. At the movement of the 
grating he lifted his head. : 

“Hullo, Lamborn! Sleeping well?” 

The thief blinked at him, swung his 
legs clear of the plank and sat up. “If 
there’s a law in this country, Mason, 
you're going to get fired out of the force 
for this what I might call outrage!” 

“Invincible soul!” said Mason admir- 
ingly. He put the key in the lock and 
turned it. “Come out and have some 
coffee with me.” 

He conducted his prisoner along the 
corridor and into the little room. At 
the sight of Elk’s bandaged head the 
prisoner brightened visibly. 

“Hullo! Had a coshing? Prayers are 
answered sometimes! I hope you’re not 
seriously injured, Mr. Elk.” 

“He means,” interpreted Elk, “that he 
hopes I’m fatally injured. Sit down, 
you butter-fingered whizzer.” 

Lamborn sat, still smirking, and when 
the inevitable coffee was brought, half 
filled a cup with sugar. “Got the mur- 
derer?” he asked pleasantly. 

“We've got you, Harry,” 
Mason, and Lamborn snorted. 

“You couldn’t prove anything against 
me, except by the well-known perjury 
methods of the London police. I dare 
say you’ll put half a dozen of your tame 
noses in the box and swear me life 
away, but Gawd’s in his heaven!” 

“Where did you learn that bit?” asked 
Mason. 

“When I’m in stir I only read poetry,” 


said Mr. 


Lamborn explained. “The book lasts 


longer because you can’t understand it.” | 


He leaned towards Mason. ‘You haven’t 
got a chance of convicting me. I’ve been 
thinking it out in the cell.” 

Mason smiled pityingly. “The moment 
you start thinking, Harry, you’re lost. I 
don’t want to convict you. All I want 
is that you should tell the truth. Have 
you ever known me to take all this 
trouble to get a whizzer a couple of 
months’ hard labor? Use your sense, 
Lamborn! Does a_ superintendent of 
Scotland Yard come down to Tidal Basin 
and waste his night trying to get a con- 
viction against a poor hook like you?” 

Mr. Lamborn was impressed. “Well, it 
does seem funny,” he said. 

“Funny? It’s ludicrous! 
have been some reason why I wanted 
you to tell me this, and some reason 
why I should promise to withdraw the 
charge against you. Use your common 
sense and tell me why I should take all 
this trouble if I hadn’t something be- 
hind it.” 

Lamborn was frowning down at the 
table, obviously trying to make up his 
mind. He made his decision at last. 

“All right, guv’nor; it’s a bet!” He put 
out his hand and Mason gripped it, and 
that grip was a pledge, an oath and a 
covenant. “I dipped him—yes. I saw 
him drop and I thought he was soused. 
I went over and I was knocked out to 
find he was a swell.” 

“He was lying on his side, his face 
away from the lamp, wasn’t he?” 

Lamborn nodded. 

“Tell me what you did—one moment.” 
Mason called for Bray. “Lie down there, 
Bray.” He pointed to the floor. “I want 
to reconstruct Lamborn’s petty larceny.” 

Bray looked with meaning at Elk. 

“Elk can’t lie down because of his 
head,” said Mason irritably. 

Bray stretched out, and Lamborn stood 
over him. 

“T flicked open his coat—so. I put my 
hand in his inside pocket——” 

“Left side or right side?” asked Mason. 

“The left side. Then I hooked his 
watch with my little finger—like this.” 

His hands moved swiftly. There hap- 
pened to be a pocket case in Mr. Bray’s 
inside pocket. It also happened to con- 
tain the photograph of a pretty girl, 
which fell on the floor. Bray retrieved 
it quickly and made a wrathful protest. 

“And she’s married!” was Elk’s 
shocked murmur. Bray went red. 

“All right; you may get up.” 

Taking a sheet of paper out of a 
drawer, Mason began writing. When he 
had finished he handed the Sheet to 
Lamborn, who read it and affixed his 
sprawling signature to the statement. 

“Why did you want to know, guv’nor?” 
he asked. “What’s my robbery got to 
do with the murder?” 

Mason smiled. “You'll read all about 
it in the papers. Release this man, Bray. 
Mark the charge ‘Withdrawn’.” 

Lamborn shook hands forgivingly with 
the chief and with Elk. 

“One thing, Harry,” said Mason, and 
the released prisoner paused at the door. 
“You’ll be given back all your possessions 
except the jemmy we found in your 
pocket. I was putting a felony charge 
against you in the morning—‘Loitering 
with intent.’ Congratulations!” 

Lamborn made a hurried exit from 
the police station. Until morning came 
he lay in his bed, puzzling to find a 
solution of Mason’s strange philanthropy, 
and could discover no answer that was 
consistent with his knowledge of English 
police methods. 
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cheers of these men of the Mexican 
border, pledging life and loyalty to the 
unknown leader. Then silently the 
masked man turned his horse and faded 
back into the velvet night. 

The multitude grew silent and once more 
turned expectant faces to the speaker. 

His voice held an exultant ring. “Men 
of the border, you have answered. Go 
back now to your ranches and hacien- 
das; be of good courage, and wait for 
the word. No man can make slaves of 
a free people. Go back to your homes, 
and be sure that each day brings nearer 
the time when the clouds of Morales’ 
power will be forever scattered.” 

He raised his arm in farewell and 
rode out into the desert. 


TD ie was touching 
the mesa with silver when a solitary 
horseman dismounted and hurried inside 
the hacienda of Paco Morales. 

At his desk the old Spaniard raised 
his eyes. “What news, Jito?” he asked. 

“They held a meeting. Two of my 
men were there. They are making ready 
to attack. They say they are tired of 
defending. .Soon they will strike. But 
my greatest news is this—El Coyote him- 
self was there.” 

“Caramba! Was he recognized?” 

“No. He rode his white horse. He 
spoke no word, they say, and yet it may 
be we shall still find out, my uncle.” 

“You have an idea?” 

“A thought only, not worth speaking 
of. But be sure of this, my uncle: we 
must end El Coyote’s life or your power 
over the land is lost forever.” 

Morales nodded. “Life is a matter of 
stern necessities.” He shrugged. “After 
all, there are so many lives in the world.” 


Ted and Bob were leaving for the 
great fiesta of Paco Morales—the Fiesta 
of the Rains. 

From the foothills to the north horizon 
all the desert world had burst into bloom 
that April day while slowly the two men 
jolted over the rutted road. 

At the end of an hour Bob pointed. 
“Beyond that edge of the mesa is the 
hacienda of Don Paco Morales.” 

Radcliffe threw away his cigaret. “And 
at the rate we’re crawling it will be next 
Sunday week before we get there.” 

“Try to beat twenty miles an hour 
over this Mexican cow trail and see how 
many springs you have left. Besides, 
why so eager for the journey’s end?” 

Ted laughed. “Should I blush and say, 
‘Don Bob, I have a confession. I’m long- 
ing to see the lady Adela’?” 


“Maybe. And maybe your’ smoke 
screen is fooling me. It’s a question.” 
Ted’s face grew thoughtful. “Well, 


part of the truth is I’m eager to see 
Morales again. It’s going to be in- 
teresting to be the guest of the man 
who probably ruined my father and 
changed my life so profoundly.” 

“Morales will give no sign of all that.” 

“Suppose I make him?” 

“How?” 

“By talking about it. What would you 
say if I asked his advice?” 

“Worth trying. But remember, you’re 
dealing with one of the keenest brains of 
Mexico. I think Morales could easily 
beat both of us at intrigue. But talk to 
him. You may gain something.” 

“And in my present condition it’s hard 
to see how I could lose anything in the 
world today—except your friendship. I 
could never afford to lose that. I haven’t 
forgotten how much that’s meant to me.” 

Don Bob looked at the tanned face and 
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the clear eyes. “What a precious thing 
youth is,” he said at last—‘youth and 
courage. That’s my manner of saying 
I’m proud of the way you’ve taken it all.” 

“There was no other way.” 

“Oh, yes. You might have been bitter. 
You might have played the martyr. Or 
you might have sworn revenge.” 

“And what makes you think I haven’t 
plans for revenge?” 

“Have you?” 

“When I listened to Price the other 
day I felt I’d like to break the power of 
that octopus—to send him out penniless 
and divide his million acres among the 
peons. It would give me a lot of satis- 
faction to do those things. Is that re- 
venge?” 

“Well, it’s a distinctly unfriendly feel- 
ing toward one’s host. Also, it sounds like 
El Coyote’s ambition. But look ahead.” 

There, just before them, where the 
road turned at the edge of the mesa, 
loomed a tall granite cross. It cast its 
long shadow across the road, standing 
out dark and austere against the blue 
vault of the sky. 

For a time Bob’s eyes were fixed in 
meditation. “The Cross of the Conquer- 
ors,” he murmured at last. “It is the 
symbol of man’s life, that cross. Hun- 
dreds of years ago it was erected by those 
fighting Spaniards who made a nation 
of this country. No one knows what it 
commemorates.” 

“What is that long slab at the base?” 

“It covers an empty vault—empty ex- 
cept for shifting sands. That, too, is 
part of its mystery. In the days when 
the peons were owned as slaves a legend 
grew up that this vault was to be the 
resting place of some awaited liberator 
of the people. Well, they were liberated, 
so far as laws go, but their lot hasn’t 
greatly changed—and the vault still re- 
mains empty.” He drove on a few feet 
to the edge of the mesa. He pointed 
down. “Coming to more agreeable things, 
there’s the hacienda of Sefior Morales.” 

Bob had stopped the car where the 
mesa sloped abruptly downward toward 
the valley. Ted’s lips parted in an ex- 
clamation of pleasure and surprise. It 
was as if in all that world of sterile sand 
and cactus, there had suddenly unrolled 
a toyland, where green trees waved and 
the homes of men clustered about a wide, 
slow-flowing river. 

On its farther bank lay little dots of 
red-tiled roofs and yellow adobe walls. 
There must have been a dozen buildings 
sprawled about in low Spanish design. 
Eucalyptus trees and feathery tamarisk 
cast long, cool lines of shadow across the 
ground. Circling the buildings lay a wide 
carpet of lawn, looking cool and allur- 
ing in that world of shifting sand, and 
about it all a high, forbidding wall. 

Upstream, a tiny village straggled along 
the water’s edge. Beyond, nothing but 
desert and the remote purple hills. 

Somewhere out there, the boy was 
thinking, El Coyote had his being. Some- 
where out there, laying his plans, gather- 
ing his men, and in the night swooping 
down upon the valley. And here, before 
him, lay the stronghold of the enemy. 

“Siesta time,” murmured Don Bob. 
“Otherwise we would see more activity. 
Men come for miles to this yearly feast 
of Morales’. There will be music and 
dancing, drinking, horse-racing and all 
the feudal remnants of a dead age.” 

“You don’t seem in sympathy with it.” 

“T love color and melodrama and ro- 
mance. You'll see it all here. But it 
saddens me a little, too. For sooner or 
later this well-ordered yesterday world 
of theirs will be as dead as the days of 


the old Spanish conquerors. Out there 
Morales has planned that everything 
conspires to take you back to those days. 
The careful courtesy, the leisure, the 
very way he lives and thinks. And it is 
beautiful and colorful and—quite impos- 
sible.” Leaning forward, Don Bob threw 
the car into gear. “Now for some skill- 
ful herding of this six-cylinder stallion, 
lest worse things befall.” 

Slowly they bumped along the narrow 
road over the mesa’s edge. 


“This house is yours, Sefiores; burn it 
if you will.’ Morales’ white sombrero 
touched the ground. 

The Americans bowed in response to 
the old Spanish phrase of welcome. In 
wondering surprise Ted looked about him. 
It was, as Bob had said, a place of sur- 
passing loveliness. 

Before them towered a black iron gate, 
and beyond it the shadows of tall trees 
touched the yellow walls and the red- 
tiled roof of that old hacienda. Beyond 
were a dozen smaller buildings, all grouped 
under the high protecting wall that 
seemed to fix so firm a line between 
this shaded fragrant spot and the blazing 
desert outside. 

Morales watched the boy’s glance. 
“You like it, no?” 

“It’s beautiful. You’ve created a fairy- 
land. It all seems like some painting 
from an old story. I feel as if I had 
stepped back a couple of centuries.” 

Morales smiled in delight. “You feel 
that? I am glad. It is what I should 
most like—to preserve a world out here 
as our grandfathers knew it. I try to 
keep the present at bay. The present— 
it is so uninteresting, so unlovely, no? 
You see, even for my servants I insist 
on the old costume of the country.” His 
hand indicated the peon girl who passed 
them in a blouse of gay colors, strings 
of spangles about her neck and ankles. 
“I also retain another old custom,” and 
he nodded to a small one-room building 
with barred windows. “My private pris- 
on,” he added. “But come in. A glass 
of wine will take the taste of alkali from 
your throats.” : 

Up the flower-bordered path he led 
them, through an oak-hewn door and 
into the fragrant obscurity of the house. 
Beyond the tiled floor extended a broad 
patio, and in its center a fountain 
sounded cool and silvery. 


Bees behind a high 
wicker chair cigaret smoke curled up- 
ward. Helplessly Morales smiled. 

“That is one modern motif I have not 
succeeded in banishing. She will smoke, 
no matter what I do. Your generation, 
Sefor Radcliffe, is a ruthless one.” 

A languid voice reached them. “You 
would come in the siesta hour, both of 
you, and all morning I tried to look my 
prettiest. Now you burst in at the time 
when girls’ noses are shiniest and hair 
mussiest. Come over here, Sefior Rad- 
cliffe, and tell me why you’ve kept us 
waiting for long hours.” 

Radcliffe found himself looking into 
her smiling eyes. “That nose,’ he an- 
nounced solemnly, “has never been shiny 
in all its impudent life.” 

She held out her hand and laughed. 
“Wonderful person, to think of such a 
speech after miles of desert. Bob, where 
did your gringo learn that convincing 
way of telling the most outrageous lies?” 

“It’s probably a gift.” 

“Si; it would have to be. He is much 
too young ever to have learned it.” 

Morales was busying himself with a 
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long, thin bottle. To the men he handed 
glasses of straw-colored fluid. “It is the 
sunlight of Spain, gentlemen. The warm 
and sunny afternoons of some Spanish 
vineyard.” 

They raised their glasses toward Adela. 
Don Bob sipped appreciatively. 

“That is worth many miles of desert 
road.” 

“Wine,” responded Morales, “is it not 
one of the divine gifts? The Yaqui In- 
dians who live here in our foothills have 
a legend that wine was given to the world 
by a goddess who happened to fall in 
love with their chieftain. It may be true. 
Why not? Perhaps goddesses become 
human when they love, just as mortal 
women become divine.” The Spaniard 
poured out another glass of wine. 

Abruptly Ted spoke. “Senor Morales, 
you knew my father. When I came out 
here I thought he had died a rich man. 
Don Bob has told me my father was 
practically a pauper. I myself am penni- 
less. You probably knew this already.” 

For a moment Morales hesitated. 
“Sefior Radcliffe, it would be folly to 
pretend I did not know. I realize, too, 
what this must mean for you. It would 
be scant courtesy to ignore it. For my 
niece and for myself I can only say we 
are most sorry. Whatever I can do to 
help you, if anything can be done, I shall 
do gladly.” 

Radcliffe suppressed a start of sur- 
prise. Here was either sincerity pure 
and simple, or deceit marvelously well 
acted. “I’m glad of your directness,” he 
answered. “I, too, will be direct. It has 
all come as a complete surprise. But it 
has occurred to me that you may know 
the cause of my father’s disaster.” 

“Of course you will understand, Sefior 
Radcliffe, that your father’s work and 
mine were quite distinct,” said Morales. 
“Tt is true our interests often coincided 
for a time, especially in enterprises that 
fitted in with what we both were doing. 
Thus, we both controlled the North 
Mexico Railread in order to get its 
special shipping rates. I was interested 
in his irrigation scheme, and we operated 
for a time, one might say, as partners.” 

“That was years ago?” 

“That was six years ago.” 

“And in buying land for his irrigation 
plan, did you do that together?” 

“Si? 

“You held controlling interest, Senor 
Morales?” ; 

“T held a little over half—that was the 
agreement.” 

“What do you think was the cause of 
my father’s failure?” 

“It was simply that he had borrowed 
and expended too much at the wrong 
time, Sefior. If it had not been for those 
disastrous days when money was impos- 
sible to get, and when every security was 
toppling, your father might have doubled 
his millions. But things went badly. 
Your father had been indiscreet.” 

“Did my father ask you for help be- 
fore the end came?” ; 

“He asked me to keep the Mexican 
Government from canceling its conces- 
sions. I could not do that for him. I 
myself was fighting against failure.” 

“Senor Morales, if you will pardon a 
blunt question in your own house, did it 
help you in your own difficulties to have 
my father fail?” 

Morales’ dark, deeply lined face be- 
trayed nothing. “As a matter of truth, 
it did not. Had it come earlier—per- 
haps, yes. But let me say something I 
hope you will believe: I would not have 
had your father fail for my own benefit. 
He was, in a sense, my friend.” 

Ted thought of Don Bob’s words and 
was silent. 

“All this—it will profoundly change 


your future, Sefior Radcliffe. Might one 
ask your plans?” 

“I have no real plans yet. Don Bob 
has offered me work with him. I’m 
going to try it. If I find that I am only 
a charity burden, I’ll go back East, and 
yet’’—he looked out the broad window 
toward the desert—‘everything here has 
made me want to stay. Perhaps for al- 
ways. The East holds little for me now.” 

“Let us hope you will stay always.” 
Morales rose. “In the half hour will be 
our horse race. Until then I shall leave 
you with Adela while I ask Don Bob to 
come out to my office.” 

As their footsteps died away, the girl 
reached out and took his hand. 

“It is a brave thing you are doing, 
Ted Radcliffe, to hold your head up be- 
neath this blow. But do you mind if I 
add one word—a word of caution?” 

“Say anything you- want.” 

“Then I want to say this. Something 
in your manner tells me you believe 
uncle may have had something to do 
with your father’s loss. Whether he did 
or not I can’t say. I know nothing of 
his enterprises. But until you are sure, 
be careful, my friend. I would not have 
conflict between you.” 

“Why?” 

“Because,” she answered simply, “I 
am fond of Don Bob and I like you. My 
uncle is powerful and he holds to the 
Spanish idea of a blow for a blow. You 
won’t think me meddling for saying this, 
will you?” 

“T think you’re quite, quite perfect, and 
T’ll talk no more today about what has 
passed. Out here in this place of beauty 
and yesterday, it is hard to think that 
any other world exists, isn’t it? At 
least a world where bonds and stocks 
and typewriters have any place.” 

“I often wonder if they have. I was 
East for two years at school, you know, 
and at times people would take me into 
what you call the business section of 
those great cities of yours. I always 
felt I was stifled. I felt so sad. Always 
I wanted to say to those pretty girls who 
were sitting there bending over type- 
writers or red-lined ledgers, ‘Child, child, 
let all that alone. For you the sun is 
shining and outside there is someone 
waiting to fall in love with you.’” 

He stood watching the changing color 
of her oval face. And as he watched, 
Ted wondered if for her, too, life was 


waiting outside and somewhere a lover. | 
“T have a theory,” he answered gravely, | 


“that all those girlish heads knew a great 
deal more about what was waiting for 
them outside than you suspected. And 
if you had been there at the closing 
hour, you would have seen them dusting 
powder on their noses and not wasting 
time on any theories. But I’d like——” 

Ted stopped. A tall, powerful figure 
stood outlined against the patio en- 
trance. A Mexican cowboy in all the 
gorgeous attire of fiesta. Silver conchas 
gleamed against the milk-white leather 
chaps. A silk shirt of deep blue and 
above that a knotted blue handkerchief. 
A tremendous man. He might have been 
twenty-five or a little more. Thick, 
coarse black hair lay about his forehead. 
A long scar seared his cheek. 

“Adela mia——” he began; then, catch- 
ing sight of Ted, he added quickly, “Dis- 
pense. Senorita, your uncle asks if you 
care to see the races. I tell him if you 
will not come I myself will carry you. 
For must you not be there to say ‘Esplén- 
dido!’ when I win?” 

His white teeth showed beneath the 
smile, and his black eyes searched her 
face. Obviously he was much in love 
with life and with himself, this powerful 
Mexican. Adela nodded up at him. 

“All my life I spend admiring you, 
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Jito. What will you do when I fall in 
love with someone else and go away?” 

“Why, that is easy. I shall break him 
in two—so.” And his hands closed to- 
gether in a twisting gesture. 

The girl laughed. “Sweet and simple 
solution.” She turned toward Radcliffe. 
“This wildcat of the desert is Jito, my 
uncle’s ward, and according to his own 
admissions, he is a devil of a fellow. 
Jito, you have heard of Mr. Radcliffe.” 

The Mexican stretched forth a hand, 
and as they stood face to face, Ted found 
to his surprise that he had to look up 
into the other’s eyes. 

“Si, I have heard of the Sefior Rad- 
cliffe. Already my men tell me of you, 
and I remember once reading about you 
—how in three minutes, or four, maybe, 
you throw the best wrestler of the col- 
leges. I, too, can wrestle.” Jito laughed 
and nodded. “Yes, you are a powerful 
man, Sehor Radcliffe. It would be good 
to lock us both in a room to: see who 
should come out, eh?” Again he laughed 
in high delight at the thought. 

“It would be decidedly bad for the 
room—an altogether untidy idea,” the 
girl answered. “So run along, big one, 
and tell my uncle we are coming to see 
some peon beat you in the race.” 

“Not while I live, littlest,” he answered, 
and leaning down, he snatched from her 
waist a rose. “I take this to win,” he 
called back and was gone. 

Ted raised his eyes. “So that playful 
young hurricane is the famous Jito?” 

“My uncle’s right-hand man. Jito 
is a grown-up child and the world is 
his plaything. He has made himself my 
bodyguard ever since I can remember. 
I’m fond of him, only he will not think 
for himself. He worships my uncle. I 
believe without knowing it he worships 
my uncle’s brain, for Jito has none of 
his own. A tempestuous child. He'll 
probably hate you because you are an 
unknown male from the outside world, 
and because you are going riding with 
me tomorrow.” 

“For that ride I can bear the hatred 
of several Jitos.” 

“Very pretty.” She rose. “But don’t 
let him annoy you with his childishness, 
and soon he will be your fast friend.” 

As he followed her, Ted felt that there 
might be a doubt on that score. 

They passed across the patio and 
through a low arch, thén down the white 
roadway to the gate. A yellow roadster 
stood there, and Adela motioned Ted to 
the seat beside her. 

“And now, my big Americano,’ she 
smiled, “you are about to see something 
that only Mexico possesses—the feast 
of the rains. It is the one time in the 
year when these peons forget poverty, 
hunger and pain and give thanks at the 
coming of the rains. See, is it not a 
glad world this afternoon?” 


Tee swung down the 
street, festooned with shadows of giant 
pepper trees standing out black against 
the sun. The street itself was alive with 
movement and color. Everywhere there 
were men and women in gay reds and 
bright greens and glittering spangles. 
And everywhere, as the yellow roadster 
passed, men stood bareheaded and wom- 
en curtsied to Adela. 

“To this fiesta,” the girl was saying, 
“men and: women come from all the 
borderland. Even a few of the Yaqui 
Indians come down from the hills. The 
horse race is always the great event of 
the fiesta. 

“Last year Jito lost. The Yaqui In- 
dian chief beat him by half a length. 
All this week the men have been betting. 
Jito is wild to win. He’s riding a crazy 
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pony that no one else dares mount. Then 
tonight will be the dance. The hacienda, 
for this one day in the year, is open to 
all. So tonight we will dance, you and I, 
and then tomorrow, if you like, we will 
ride.” 

Already they had left the town behind. 
Ted looked up into the sunlit sky. 

“Riding and dancing, music and wine 
and laughter. All life in this enchanted 
valley seems paradise. Does pain or ugli- 
ness or fear never touch you here?” 

A shadow crossed the girl’s face. 
“Sometimes,” she said. “Sometimes sor- 
row seeks us out, even here.” Then she 
smiled and the shadow was gone. “But 
today is fiesta, when all life is an in- 
vitation to dance and love and be happy. 
Over there’—she pointed just ahead— 
“where you see Don Bob and uncle in 
the judges’ stand, that is where the race 
begins and ends. Uncle is judge.” She 
waved her hand to them. 

“Come up quickly,” called her uncle. 
“Tf you miss the start of this race of 
races, Jito will destroy you both. He 
means to win today.” 

Morales led Radcliffe to the edge of 
the judges’ stand. “This race,” he said, 
“it is not like your races of the East. 
It is what you call a rough-and-tumble 
thing. The start”’—he pointed to the 
cleared space ahead—‘“is here. The 
course lies beyond that clump of aspen, 
and then across the river and up to that 
point of high rocks. It is three miles 
away. Then down they must come, 
straight across the river again. 

“Six miles, a long steep hill; two cross- 
ings of the river and a straight dash for 
the finish. A killing course, Sefor, for 
horse and rider both. Today there will 
be five to start. Three, I think, we can 
disregard, but that bronze fellow sitting 
on the pinto mare, watch him well. He 
is the winner of last year. They call him 
Anton, a pure-blooded Yaqui. 

“But see Jito sitting on his black stal- 
lion. See him plunge on that vicious 
brute of a horse. I think he would kill 
Jito, only too much he fears him. That, 
my friend, is the way one should deal 
with both horses and women—a tight 
rein and utter fear.” 

The girl, standing near them, had 
overheard. “Only be sure, my uncle,” 
she advised, ‘that you choose the right 
horse and the right woman.” 

Don Bob rolled a cigaret. “Too bad 
we missed the morning event. I hear 
Jito won the roping contest easily.” 

Morales nodded. “And would have 
won the bulldogging but he was too rash 
and eager. Look. They are mad to be 
off. Let us begin.” 

Morales nodded to the starter. Five 
vicious, eager horses were drawing grad- 
ually to the line. Slowly they drew 
abreast of the stand. Then a shot, a 
shout from the crowd, and like arrows 
the five were away in a swirl of sand. 

From the first Jito led. The Indian 
thundered on his flank, riding easily, 
saving himself for the plunge. In a 
moment they had flashed into the yel- 
low water of the river. White foam 
swirled before them. Together they 
struggled through the water, and in an- 
other moment were fighting their way 
up the gravelly bank. 

Not ten feet separated the two lead- 
ers. Behind, hopelessly beaten, strag- 
gled the other three. The long, killing 
climb lay ahead. Already from where 
Ted and the girl stood those plunging 
horses looked like toy things, striving 
desperately upward, always the black 
stallion of Jito ahead, yet never for an 
instant drawing away from the Indian. 

At the turn of the rocks, Jito’s horse 
slipped to his knees, and all but fell. 
Shaking his head, the big stallion lunged 


to his feet, but in that lost second the 
Indian had swept past. The end was in 
sight. At breakneck speed the two riders 
pounded down the long slope to the 
river bank. 

“If they strike the water at that speed, 
they’ll kill themselves,” Adela whispered. 

A few yards from the river the Yaqui 
reined in his pinto for the steep descent 
and slipped perilously to the water’s edge. 
As horse and rider reached the stream 
a black form leaped by them, almost 
over them, and struck the water with a 
crash and a cloud of spray. 

A gasp and a shudder ran through 
the throng. Jito had taken the river at 
top speed! For an instant the waters 
closed over his horse’s head, then the 
stallion snorted to the surface and 
plunged toward the far bank. Again 
Jito was leading. 


Wir with delight, the 
vaqueros cried his name, casting sombre- 
ros and quirts into the air. Yet even 
now there was too scant a distance be- 
tween the riders to tell who might win. 
Almost as one, the stallion and the 
Yaqui mare lunged up the bank, and 
with a last wild burst made for the fin- 
ish. Together the riders thundered on- 
ward. Together they flashed past the 
finish line. 

A sudden silence followed. Expectantly 
all eyes turned toward the judges’ stand. 

Morales raised his hand. ‘“Jito,” he 
announced briefly. 

The air was split with sound. Like 
madmen Morales’ vaqueros whooped their 
joy. The Indians fell silent, cloaking 
their feelings beneath stolid faces. 

Jito had reined up his horse before 
the judges’ stand, his black eyes still 
burning with the exultation of the race. 
It was as if he said, “Look. I am Jito. 
I conquer in all things.” And knotted 
in his wet scarf was Adela’s rose. 

Silently Radcliffe watched him. The 
young Mexican seemed a gallant figure, 
sitting his horse as if a very part of the 
animal. And catching the boy’s glance, 
Don Bob whispered, “An untamed cen- 
taur of the desert. But see his eyes as 
they look up at Adela.” 

They were the eyes of a loyal dog, a 
lover’s eyes, too, but in their glance was 
something of the wildness of an untamed 
and untamable thing. 

Leaning over the railing Adela extend- 
ed her hand, and Jito raised it to his lips. 

A throb of pain caught Radcliffe as he 
watched. Children of the desert, those 
two, sharing a world where he yet walked 
an alien. Then he smiled and, reaching 
down, grasped Jito’s hand. 

“Well done,” he said. “You are a true 
brother of the North Wind.” 

Jito’s delighted smile grew broader. “A 
thousand thanks to the big Americano.” 

He felt the strength of Radcliffe’s grasp 
and nodded in approval. Slowly Jito’s 
own fingers tightened and he held Rad- 
cliffe’s hand with a steel clasp. 

“Men say,” Jito said lazily, “that the 
big Americano is a great wrestler; that 
he has a hug like the mountain grizzly. 
It would be good sometime to see which 
of us should first taste the desert’s dust 
in such a contest.” 

Ted forced his lips to smile. “When- 
ever you like, Jito mio,” he replied easily. 

“Bueno. Let it be now, then.” 

Morales interposed with a frown. “Si- 
lence. This gentleman is our guest.” 
He turned to Ted. “Jito has the man- 
ners of a goat. You will forgive him?” 

Again Jito smiled. “But surely so 
strong a man must be glad to test his 
strength.” - 

Ted was neither looking at Morales 
nor listening to the other’s words. That 
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iron grip from below was pulling him 
over the rail. Some answering spark 
kindled within him. Suddenly hot blood 
surged to his head as he stood there look- 
ing down into the Mexican’s challenging 
eyes. Placing his free hand on the rail, 
-he vaulted quickly over and stood beside 
Jito’s horse. Then he reached up, wound 
his arm about the Mexican’s waist and 
pulled him slowly from the saddle. 

They stood face to face, now, alert, 
poised, holding each other’s eyes, still 
smiling warily. As the Mexican stepped 
back, Ted threw his coat aside. 

“Ready?” he asked. 

“Si; always ready.” 

They swung together with a thud of 
straining flesh, bent heads pressed down 
against each other’s shoulder, sinewy 
arms moving slowly up and down, seek- 
ing some point of weakness. Like great 
statues they bulked against the sunset, 
tense, waiting, almost motionless. 

Without: warning Jito lunged, throw- 
ing the weight of his body against Rad- 
cliffe, and circling his waist with both 
arms, lifted his adversary into the air. 
Ted’s own arms locked about the Mexi- 
can’s neck, and his muscles grew into 
steel bands as he forced all his strength 
into that punishing, killing neck hold. 

The cords on Jito’s throat stood out; 
his breath whistled. Mercilessly the hold 
tightened as Ted slipped his right hand 
forward, locking his arms together. 

Like a cat Jito jerked backward, striv- 
ing to end that killing hold. As they 
swayed backward Radcliffe, releasing the 
Mexican, leaped aside, then, darting in, 
caught Jito, already off balance, and with 
a quick thrust and a jerk, threw him 
sprawling on his back. A clean fall. 

From Morales’ herdsmen came a hiss of 
dismayed surprise. 

Ted stepped forward and, grasping 
Jito’s hand, raised him to his feet. 

For a moment the young Mexican 
looked uncertainly at his antagonist. 
Then he laughed and felt tenderly his 
twisted neck. “By the Cross, you are a 
strong man, Sefior! Yes, it would be 
interesting to lock us both in the same 
room and see which of us will unlock 
the door. That would be worth while, 
eh, amigo mio?” 

Radcliffe turned away. “It might have 
possibilities, Jito. Sometime when we’re 
not too busy. But not tonight.” 

Like truant schoolboys, both men 
watched Adela and Don Bob approach. 

“Tam sure my uncle’s peons thank you 
for a pleasant afternoon,” came the quiet 
voice of Adela. “Are there any other 
little games you and Jito would like to 
play before we go?” 

Jito looked once into the girl’s eyes, 
then turned like a beaten dog. 

Ted gazed down at his rumpled clothes, 
and it came over him that he had played 
the part of a fool before this calm-eyed 
girl. Ruefully he picked up his coat. 

“I’m sorry. I’m whatever kind of im- 
becile you want to call me, but please 
don’t slay me outright.” 

In silence they walked toward the road- 
ster and once Ted surprised the faintest 
smile on the girl’s face. 

“Thank heaven for that,” he said. 
“I’ve been afraid you were thinking of 
cutting me to five dances tonight.” 

She shook her head. “I shouldn’t dare. 
Instead, I'll probably have to dance every 
one with you rather than trust you for 
a minute out of my sight.” 

“Really, I’m sorry. It all came so 
suddenly. He was so confident and so 
sure. And the next minute we were at 
it, and now I’m all sackcloth and ashes.” 

But as they reached the car she looked 
at him earnestly. “Don’t take too seri- 
ously what I’m going to say. And yet I 
don’t like it. When you and Jito stood 


there face to face it came over me that | 


you two were destined enemies. And I 
want it to be otherwise. Promise me 
you will avoid any quarrel, no matter 
how difficult that will be.” 


Ted started. He remembered his own) 


instinctive sense of deep, inevitable an- 
tagonism against the other man. But he 
only said, “Nonsense. Jito and I are go- 
ing to be the best playmates on earth.” 
“My friend, I know Jito better than 
anyone in the world. Promise?” 
“T promise. I’d promise anything.” 
Her smile and look were his reward. 


“I wonder if she was really angry.” 
Ted stopped as he dressed for dinner. 
Bob looked out the window of the 
guest room at the setting sun. ° 
“Not so much angry as—afraid. No. 
That’s not the word either, for Ade- 
la Morales isn’t afraid of anything on 
earth. Apprehensive, perhaps. -I think 
she sensed danger to you in Jito’s anger.” 

“But he wasn’t angry.” 

“Neither you nor I can say what was 
in Jito’s mind. Not a wise act, to risk 
making an enemy of him, and I think 
Adela was troubled with that thought. 
You see, Jito happens to be jealous of 
you.” 

“Of me? Don’t be an ass.” 


“My boy, Jito would be jealous of Saint | 


Anthony if Adela smiled at him in the 
fashion she once or twice has smiled 
at you.” Don Bob laughed at the quick 
flush on Ted’s cheek. “But what do you 
make of Morales and his tale?” 

“About Father? I think he lied.” 

“I, too. But I’m wondering why he 
should be so painstakingly civil to you.” 

“Isn’t it because Morales finds it less 
burdensome to be friendly? He strikes 
me as one of those who would rather 
forget all the unpleasant things of life, 
even the suffering he himself causes.” 

“Perhaps. Always provided he can get 
what he wants without causing suffering. 
But it’s the end that counts with Paco 
Morales. He is one of the world’s real- 
ists. That’s why I wish you hadn’t rolled 
Jito in the road. It hurt the prestige of 
Morales.” 

“Bob, you don’t mean that these peo- 
ple are dangerous, do you? It seems 
so unbelievable that this suave, courtly 


old fellow could ever think in terms of | 


murder. “You don’t mean that, do you?” 

“I mean, Ted, you’re in Mexico. You 
are in the borderland, where Morales is 
the law. There are too many signs of 
bad omen. For one thing, I think you’re 


growing fond of Adela, and that won’t | 
be appetizing to either Jito or Morales.” | 


“Not even when they realize that a 
penniless man could hardly be insane 
enough to fall in love with one of the 
richest girls in Mexico?” 

“That might make them feel better, 
but it wouldn’t make a bit of difference 
to Adela.” 

“God bless her for that. And for your 
own peace of mind, I'll ask no one to 
share my home and fortune until I first 
acquire a home and fortune.” 

“Morales and Jito will both commend 
your resolution, old son. In the mean- 
time, dash into those clothes. It’s half 
past cocktail hour, and that is one of the 
sacred institutions here.” 

But it was Ted who finished first. 
Running down the heavily carpeted stairs 
he came upon Adela standing by the tall 
western window, beyond which the last 
yellow streaks of sunlight were turning 
to purple and violet. He stopped, held 
breathless by the picture. For Adela, 
perhaps to please her uncle, was dressed 
in the fashion of the women of Spain. 

The gown itself was of shimmering 
black. Her hair, that shattered the fad- 
ing sunlight into a thousand flames, was 
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surmounted by a great amber comb, 
edged in jade. From her shoulders fell 
in soft folds a fringed Spanish shawl, 
pure white—a lustrous, silky white—and 
embroidered on it a single red rose. 

She stood there, tall and slender, look- 
ing out over the darkening desert. His 
lips parted to speak, but closed again. 

She smiled up at him. “What were 
you thinking?” 

He answered slowly: “I was thinking 
you’re the most beautiful thing in the 
world.” 

“You learn Spanish ways quickly, Ted 
Radcliffe.” 

He shook his head. “No, that wasn’t 
Spanish. It’s simply what I was think- 
ing—on my honor. If I offended, I’m 
sorry, but I meant it sincerely. I meant 
just that—I have never seen anyone so 
beautiful.” 

She laughed into his eyes. “And by 
way of apology you repeat it four times. 
No, I am not offended. Perhaps I’m 
pleased. Only it sounds so easy to say 
that sort of thing, and I don’t like you 
to be too ready at saying nice things, 
even to me.” She looked toward the 
stairs. “What do you think, Don Bob?” 

He came toward them. “Just now I 
think you’re a beautiful little lady.” 

“That’s downright plagiarism,” object- 
ed Radcliffe. “I said it first.” 


A MOMENT later Mo- 
rales and Jito came from out the patio 
and Ted watched them with new interest. 
A striking pair, those two. The Spaniard 
poised and immaculate in his evening 
clothes, the Mexican almost grotesque, 
so huge he bulked beneath the stiff shirt 
and the black broadcloth. 

Unhesitatingly Jito extended his hand. 
“Qué va? You are a strong man, my 
friend. My neck still aches.” He laughed. 

“Is Sefior Radcliffe stronger than you, 
Jito?” asked Morales, smiling. 

Jito shrugged. “With this game of 
wrestling there are clever tricks. He 
might beat me again, for I am not clever. 
Yet I think in the serious work of killing 
aman with my hands I would win. What 
you say, Senor Radcliffe?” 

“What can I say? I have never killed 
a man with my hands.” 

“No? Ihave. It is not pretty, and yet 
there is joy in it.” 

Adela moved toward the door. “You 
may give us the gory details at dinner.” 

Outside, beyond the patio, an orchestra 
was playing, and in the room beyond 
soft-footed servants bore them food and 
wine. Jito had lapsed into silence, and 
Ted said to the girl beside him: 

“What a land of dreams and beautiful 
days and perfumed nights yours is! A 
land where it would be difficult not to 
be fair and brave and happy.” 

She made no answer. He looked across 
at the dark, thoughtful face of the 
Spaniard and wondered what lay behind 
that courteous, unfathomable mask. 

“I had hoped to have news for you, 
Don Bob,” the Spaniard was saying. 
“News that would for me make tonight a 
night of fiesta indeed, but”—his face 
saddened—“that news is delayed.” 

“It was about the Coyote? You had 
hoped to tell me he was captured?” 

“You read the brain, Sefor. But not 
exactly his capture. No, I had hoped to 
tell you of his death.” 

“Are they, then, that near to him?” 

“Major Blount has called every man 
from the garrison for a ten-day campaign 
of the border. Next week two squadrons 
of Mexican cavalry go with him, and to- 
gether they will search out every inch of 
the hills to the south. I myself am 
working still another way. I have sent 
out six of my boys to mingle with the 
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peons and the smaller ranchers and 
learn what this rebel chief’s plans are. 

“Monday I send Jito and all the men 
to join Blount for a search. Those blood- 
hound boys of mine, they are more eager 
to close with the bandits than all the 
others. They have suffered too much. 
And Jito is the most eager of all. He 
has—how you say?—dedicated himself to 
killing this Coyote, and I tell him that 
if he does I shall give him one hundred 
thousand pesos gold.” 

“Your pesos I do not greatly need,” 
the young Mexican answered. “I will kill 
El Coyote for the joy of it. Instead, I 
shall claim—what shouldI claim? Should 
it be the love of our cousin Adela?” 

Morales’ stiff lips also smiled, but sad- 
ly. “If that were in my power to give, 
I should give it.” 

“But that will never be in your power 
to give away, will it, dear?” the girl 
asked. “You must keep all the love I 
give you, ungracious one, not offer it to 
every hot-headed boy.” 

Ted broke the silence. “Why are you 
so bitter against this border thief? After 
all, there have been other bandits and 
cattle rustlers who have come and gone.” 

“Sefior, if it were just a few head of 
cattle or horses he takes or the few 
herdsmen of mine he has killed, I should 
not greatly care. But El Coyote is no 
mere bandit. To me he represents the 
enemy. He carries with him what might 
be the end of all that I and my fathers 
before me have built up—our right to 
rule here in the border. That is why. 

“This country is mine. Not so many 
years ago the peons about here were the 
slaves of my grandfather. They should 
still be slaves, and in all but name they 
are, for I am master, and this, as I see 
it, is right, and the will of God. 

“And now comes this bandit dog and 
to the peon says, ‘You are men. This 
land is yours. If anyone comes between 
you and your liberty, kill him. See how 
little I fear this great master of yours! 
I kill his men; I burn his ranches; I 
take his cattle. I cut his fences and 
I laugh.’ 

“And Sefior, he does all these things, 
so that these people of mine whisper and 
grow discontented and take heart and 
believe perhaps that they, too, can do 
these things and rise up against me. 
Already my Jito has had to teach fear 
to them when they refused to pay us the 
rents and the shares that are our due. 

“These times are times of unrest in 
the border country, and if a leader should 
find his way to the hearts of these 
people——” The voice shook in a mo- 
ment’s passion. “For me and for all that 
my people have built up, it might be the 
end. Rather than that I should see my- 
self dead. And I shall spend my lifetime 
hunting down this dog.” 

Morales had risen, and his face was 
jerking in anger. Quickly Adela came to 
his side, and her hand stroked his cheek. 

“Be not aroused, my uncle,” she whis- 
pered in Spanish. “You must not do 
this. Please, for me.” And she petted 
and scolded him back to calmness. 

“You must forgive,” he said at last. 
“It is the only subject in which I let 
myself become a foolish old man. That 
is my folly. But to answer your question 
in a word, I hate this Coyote because he 
breaks my power. He damages my scheme 
of things.” He was again able to smile, 
but the look of anxiety still remained in 
Jito’s and Adela’s eyes. 

All zest seemed to have gone from the 
group. The dinner was finished almost 
in silence, and later Adela spoke to Ted 
of her uncle’s outburst. 

“My uncle’s passion in life,” she told 
him as they stood outside the patio, “is 
to continue this realm he has built up. 


It is for that he wants me to marry and 
have children. It was his tragedy that he 
had no children except—you will learn 
this sooner or later—except Jito, whose 
mother I never knew. Jito has come 
nearest to taking the place of a son, yet 
he cannot inherit. I wish he could. And 
now El Coyote threatens to arouse the 
people and topple over my uncle’s king- 
dom. For that he hates the bandit with 
such hate I am afraid to think of.” 

“But isn’t all this that your uncle 
stands for—this absolute monarchy thing 
—isn’t it destined to fall sometime, even 
without El Coyote? And isn’t that, after 
all, for the best?” 

For a time the girl made no answer. 
At last she nodded. “It is true,” she said. 
“It seems almost treason for me to say 
it, but it cannot be otherwise. Only it 
will be the end of my uncle and all that 
he represents. And for me it would 
mean—quién sabe? I would be ever so 
much worse off than you when you 
found yourself cast adrift without warn- 
ing. You have been brave not to let it 
make any difference to you.” 

“I shouldn’t say it hasn’t made any 
difference. So far as my future goes it 
may have made a great deal. For one 
thing, I am nearly penniless. Today Bob 
was joking with me about the need to 
marry a rich girl. At the moment I 
haven’t even the right to fall in love.” 

“You really mean that if you fell in 
love you wouldn’t feel you had the right? 
That because you lacked a few miserable 
dollars you would kill that love?” 

“T’d go away, I suppose.” 

“In that case,” she replied in her calm, 
judicial way, “I should say you were 
what Jito calls ‘one big fool. What has 
love to do with anything but love?” 

“T once thought that. But it wouldn’t 
be a heroic act. would it, for a man to 
ask a woman to starve with him, even 
for love’s sake? Love, if it means any- 
thing, must mean protection and care.” 

“T think you'll forget all those fine- 
spun theories when you really love.” 

“You’re an expert on that subject?” 

“Oh, we Spanish are born with a 
knowledge about love. I have been in 
love so many times.” 

“Really?” 

“Of course.” Her eyes, like stars in 
the half light, challenged him. 

He bent forward and his lips touched 
her hand. For a fleeting instant he felt 
the touch of swift, light fingers in his 
hair. Abruptly she swerved away. 

Silence for a time. At last he asked 
in a voice not yet grown steady, “What 
would you think if a penniless man like 
myself should tell you he loved you?” 

“T should think it very exciting,” she 
whispered. 


"Tos night for Rad- 
cliffe was like a page torn from romance. 
The garden, illuminated with tiny lan- 
terns, had been thrown open, and the 
villagers streamed in and out, dancing 
on the flagstones, laughing, feasting and 
drinking, a constant flow of color and 
eager gayety. It was their day of rest 
from toil and from life’s grim demands, 
and so they gave themselves whole- 
heartedly to song and laughter. 

A‘few Yaqui Indians stood watching 
the women dancing to the music, while 
their squaws squatted at their feet. 

“Straight, clean-limbed, untamed fel- 
lows, those Yaquis,” Don Bob was saying. 
“These, at least, our host has never 
brought under his thumb.” 

But Ted wasn’t listening. Instead, he 
was watching Adela, who, in her réle of 
hostess to these strangely assorted guests, 
moved quietly among them, giving gra- 
cious words to all. And always, the hats 
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of the peons swept in the dust before 


her, and the women reverently touched 


the fringe of her Spanish shawl. 

“How she is loved!” Ted murmured. 

Bob nodded. “With good reason. She 
loves them. If El Coyote only knew it, 
Adela Morales is his greatest enemy. Ex- 
cept for the love these people bear her, 
the power of our friend Morales might 
last no longer than this cigaret. They 
love her because she is beautiful and 
kind to them, and so they endure the 
slavery Morales puts upon them.” 

“Is it really slavery, Bob?” 

For a moment Don Bob’s eyes had nar- 
rowed to points of steel. “In heaven’s 
name, what have these people to look 
forward to? Can they ever own land or 
cattle? Can they lay money aside against 
the old age that comes on them so quick- 
ly? I’ve lived with these people, and I 
know they are neither savage nor bad. 
They are simply children. Look at them 
now. For the moment they are happy 
with this music and a little wine and 
food.” 

A footstep sounded behind them. 
was Morales. 

“I was wondering just now,” said Bob, 
“if you realize the formidable enemy 
that Adela must be to El Coyote.” 

“Enemy?” 

“I mean the love these peons have for 
her. Might it not be this love of theirs 
that keeps them loyal and holds many 
from joining the Coyote’s band?” 

Morales barked a short laugh. “It is 
fear, not love, with these vermin, my 
friend. The one thing that helps keep 
them is that here their best interest lies. 
They were born to be slaves and to need 
masters who are stronger than they. You 
must forget such weak sentiment when 
dealing with these people, Senor.” Then, 
as if suddenly remembering, he handed 
a folded paper to Don Bob. “A rider 
just brought this,’ the Spaniard told 
him. “He waits outside.” 

With a frown Bob tore open the paper 
and as he read the frown deepened. He 
looked up and tapped the message with 
his finger. “This may take me away for 
an hour or more—with your permission.” 

Morales bowed. “I had feared as much. 
Your rider brought a saddled horse.” And 
as Bob hurried down the walk, he turned 
again to Ted. “We were speaking of how 
to handle these people. You see that 
gate?” He led Radcliffe to the tall iron 
gate that hung open beside the drive- 
way. “More than one man has been 
chained to it as a lesson in behavior.” 

“Has it no other use?” asked Ted. 

“No longer. I hope it never will. Once 
my forefathers found need of it in re- 
pelling attacks. Still, this hacienda 
would make a strong fortress with that 
gate closed.” 

Ted looked up curiously. 
hangs on those hinges. 
could lift it off.” — 

Incredulously the Spaniard raised his 
shoulders. “A strong man indeed—per- 
haps Jito or yourself might do that. Yet 
I remember——” 

The words were lost in the maddened 
pounding of horses’ hoofs. 
gate a hatless rider had pulled his pony 
to a halt. Flinging himself from the 
saddle, he ran toward them, then catch- 
ing sight of Adela, threw himself to his 
knees before her and spoke quickly, in- 
sistently. The girl put both hands before 
her eyes and swerved. Morales and Rad- 
cliffe pushed their way to her side. Adela 
turned an agonized face toward them. 
In supplication her arms reached out to 
her uncle. 

“The vaqueros!” she cried. “This man 
says that Jito’s vaqueros are raiding the 
village, that they have broken into the 
cantina and are driving the people 


It 


“But it only 
A strong man 


Beyond the. 


through the streets. He says they are 
wild with drink and he is afraid for the 
women. Make Jito send them away.” 

Deliberately Morales put his foot on 
the peon’s shoulder and kicked him into 
the dust. 

“Only that?” he asked contemptuously. 
“Por Dios, if I carried a whip I would 
cut you to ribbons. Get back to your 
whimpering people. Never once have my 
men ridden among you but you have 
come crying with fright to me.” 

He put his arm about the girl’s shoulder 
and made as if to turn away, but sud- 
denly Adela’s eyes blazed. 

“T will not have it. Is there no end to 
the madness of those vaqueros of yours? 
This time, my uncle, we will make an 
end of it. I will not have these people 
made sport of by a drunken horde of 
cowboys. Do you understand me? I will 
not have it. I am going down to the 
village. No, you cannot stop me, my 
uncle.” 

Her car was standing at the end of 
the broad driveway, and throwing off 
her shawl, she ran and flung open the 
door. The two men jumped to the run- 
ning board, and in another minute the 
car was racing down the road. Shouts 
came to them from the village. 

The street was filled with riding men, 
swarthy fellows with red and purple 
shirts and chaps chosen especially for the 
fiesta. Picked men—Jito’s vaqueros. They 
rode not only in the street but on the 
narrow pavements, singing and shouting, 
laying about them with their rawhide 
quirts. One had driven his horse among 
the wares of a small fruit store and 
watched the animal munching apples 
and pears, while the helpless proprietor 
stood by, alternately murmuring curses 
upon the vaqueros and prayers to his 
saints. 

As the car swung around the corner, 
one of the cowboys, lurching in his sad- 
dle, began shooting at the lanterns with 
indifferent success. He swore loudly at 
each unsuccessful shot. Farther on rose 
the rattle of shattered glass. 

As if on some secret mission the main 
body of Jito’s vaqueros were pushing 
steadily toward the farther end of the 
village, leaving behind them a trail of 
wreckage and destruction. Suddenly 
from beyond the village the sky blazed 
and a shower of sparks flew upward. 
The vaqueros spurred forward and with 
flashing eyes Adela looked at her uncle. 

“They have fired Dominguez’ ranch 
house!” she cried, and sped out the hard 
road. As the car topped a rise Ted saw 
a dwelling outlined in the lurid glare of 
flames. But the ranch itself was not 
burning. Two stacks of hay were ablaze. 

Already a crowd of half-drunken 
vaqueros rode madly about the solitary 
ranch house, while from the village 
streamed the rest of Jito’s dreaded band. 

Straight into the crowd Adela drove 
the car. Horses and men leaped wildly 
aside ag she threw on the brakes, almost 
in the center of the vaqueros. Ted leaned 
forward. Hemmed in by shouting horse- 
men, an old man stood, and beside him 
a young vaquero held a girl in his arms. 
Helplessly she struggled in the man’s 
grasp. Laughing, the vaquero held her 
high up to the delight of his fellows. 

“Por Dios,” he called, “what a morsel, 
this little pigeon! I could eat her in one 
bite.” And he pretended to close. his 
teeth on. her shoulder. 

The girl’s head had fallen back; her 
eyes were closed. The old man moaned. 

Ted gathered himself to jump, but 
Adela had already leaped from the car, 
and snatching the quirt from the 
hands of a rider, she lashed it full in 
the vaquero’s face. Dropping the girl, the 
Mexican turned savagely. Once more 
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the quirt bit deep into his skin. He 
raised his clenched fist, then, seeing 
Adela Morales, started back and snatched 
the sombrero from his head. 

“Senhorita——” he began. 

“You dog!” Once more she lashed the 
quirt into his dark face, then hurled it 
at his feet. “You drunken, cowardly curs! 
Out of here, you and all your blood pack.” 

Before her white fury the dismayed 
crowd pushed back. Adela knelt and 
gathered the sobbing girl in her arms. 
The vaquero, like a beaten dog, crept 
into the crowd. 

From the outer fringe of the crowd 
came the sound of renewed shouting, and 
the galloping of horses. Triumphantly the 
vaqueros raised their hats in greeting. 
Jito, their leader, had arrived. Who now 
would come between them and their just 
loot? Jumping from his horse, the big 
Mexican shouldered his way to the little 
group. He had eyes for none but Adela, 
and at her he frowned. 

“Why are you here? You ought not 
be here among these people.” He turned 
to Morales. “Senor, why do you let her 
come out on a night of fiesta?” 

“Why do you dogs come among these 
people on fiesta?” the girl demanded, and 
Jito stepped back a pace before the hot 
anger of her eyes and voice. The con- 
temptuous voice went on: “Your wolf 
pack that must have blood, always blood 
from these peaceful people. Each year 
it is the same. Always the same tale of 
terror and drunken raids, and always a 
shrug of the shoulders. It is just Jito’s 
boys at their pleasure.” 

She raised her clenched fist. “I hope 
some day the bandit El Coyote seeks you 
out and finds you at your play. Your 
cries will have a different tone. You will 
find a different sport from frightening 
girls and striking down men already tot- 
tering with age. Is there no other way 
to show your bravery than here at peace- 
ful ranches? You are a brave man, Jito, 
and a leader of brave men, and some day 
I hope I shall see you all fawning at the 
feet of El! Coyote for your. rotten life.” 

She would have said more, but Morales 
placed his hand over her mouth. 

“Not another word,” he said. 
not have it.” 

With the strength of anger she struck 
her uncle’s hand aside. “Tell him you 
will not have his cruelty or cowardice. 
Tell him! Do you remember two years 
ago this fiesta, when your vaqueros raided 
the village? That was sport too, wasn’t 
it? And do you remember the girl who 
never became quite sane after those ruf- 
flans of yours and Jito’s had their way?” 
A sob caught the girl. “Be glad I have 
not my way tonight, or some of these 
merrymakers would die.” 

Jito raised his hands; tears of anger 
stood in his eyes. “If a man had spoken 
those words to me, he would have died.” 

His only answer was the girl’s disdain- 
ful laugh. 


“I will 


J iro turned to Morales. 
“I come here tonight to deal out justice 
to one who defies your rights. This is no 
time for the interference of women.” 

Steadily Morales looked at Adela. “She 
will not interfere. I forbid it. But let 
your justice be brief.” 

Jito gave his vaqueros an order, and 
they brought the bent old man before 
him. He looked up fearfully at the 
vaquero. 

“For the love of God, Sefior,” his thin, 
high voice began, “what do you want of 
me? I have nothing here. I am poor.” 

Jito smiled thinly. “And you will be 
many times poorer before the night is 
finished. Two months ago, Felipe Do- 
minguez, I told you to leave this country. 
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I told you we would not tolerate your 
presence here in the midst of our range.” 

“But I own these five acres. I have my 
papers.” 

“Papers, you peon dog! What are 
papers to us? Are we clerks and school- 
boys that you talk of papers?” 

“But Sefnor’—the voice had taken on 
a puzzled tone—“I own this land.” 

“Now, by the Cross, you own nothing 
here except through the tolerance of Paco 
Morales. You all know that. He tolerates 
you. By his favor he lets you live, and 
when he chooses to raise a finger and say 
go, it is better that you go. You know 
all this is true, yet you thought—heaven 
alone knows what you thought. 

“Perhaps you thought that El Coyote 
would protect you. Men tell me that 
this bandit has promised to protect all 
of you. Well, he makes poor success of 
it tonight, eh, amigo? But let that pass. 
You have been warned to go. You said 
nothing. You did nothing.” 

“I asked for time,” the thin voice re- 
plied. “I asked only to stay until after 
harvest. It would ruin me to leave my 
home before harvest.” 

“It will ruin you in any case, old one.” 

The flames roared higher, gleaming on 
the vaqueros’ bridles and polished con- 
chas, casting long shadows toward the 
black night about them. Morales had 
laid his long arms about Adela. Beside 
her Ted stood, grimly alert. 

“For the last time has Paco Morales 
tolerated such swine as you on the range,” 
the big Mexican went on. “Who is the 
law here in north Mexico? Morales. Who 
holds back the gringo on one side and the 
Yaqui on the other? It is Morales. Why 
should he allow you to settle here like 
ticks on a cow and benefit from what his 
work has brought about?” 

“But Senor, the land was bought.” 

“Now by every saint in heaven, you 
come back to that, do you? The land was 
bought! In this country the governor of 
Sonora himself could not sell you security 
on the range of Morales. This land is 
ours. We who follow the cattle own it. 
It is free, open land for us. It is not 
land for farmers or for farms.” 

From within came the exultant laughter 
of a man, followed by a woman’s scream, 
quickly muffled, then silence. 

Jito pushed through the door, followed 
by Ted and Adela. On a table beyond 
burned a feeble smoking lamp, and in 
the dim circle of light the vaquero Adela 
had lashed again held the peon girl. His 
hand moved over the smooth skin of the 
girl’s throat and he grinned at Jito. 

“Is she not a soft armful, caballero? 
Por Dios, she will make one forget the 
long ride of the night.” 

Jito shook his head. “Let her go.” 

In surprise the other looked up. He 
shook his head defiantly. 

“Let her go.” Jito’s voice had sunk to 
a dangerous growl. 

“Qué va? She is the best of the loot, 
this little dove.” 

Jito took one step forward. His hand 
closed about the man’s neck and he raised 
him from the ground. 

“Once before I have had trouble with 
you,” he said. “The next time my boys 
will cast lots for a dead man’s saddle.” 
He shook the vaquero, then dropped him 
contemptuously to the floor. 

“No harm will come to you, Sefiorita,” 
Jito told the girl. “It is with your father 
we have business.” He turned again to 
the old man. “Felipe Dominguez, because 
you did not see fit to take Morales’ warn- 
ing, this night your house is to be burnt, 
your fields trampled by my horsemen 
and your cattle shot. And because you 
have defied my orders, these men will give 
you thirty lashes. Tomorrow, when the 
desert country hears, they will begin to 


_ will go. 


believe that it is not wise to stand out 
against the will of Paco Morales.” 

The girl ran to Adela. “No, no, Sefio- 
rita. Make them spare him! Do not hurt 
him. Do not burn this house. Let them 
give us but a little time, Sefiorita, and we 
He did not mean to defy Paco 
Morales, but we are poor, Sefiorita, so 
very poor, and I have been ill.” 

Imploringly Adela looked at her uncle. 
The Spaniard gave no sign, but as she 
looked her uncle’s eyes rose, with a sud- 
den catlike gleam, and following his gaze 
she saw Ted advancing toward Jito. 

With a quick step she was at Radcliffe’s 
side. “Don’t.” She laid her hand on his 
arm. “You will ruin everything.” 

“Tll ruin a few of these drunken 
vaqueros.” His voice was thick with 
anger. 

Adela’s grip tightened. “Don’t you 
see that is just what they want? This is 
not your affair; it is mine. I forbid you 
to interfere, whatever happens.” She 
stamped her foot in sudden anger. “Why 
must you, too, make it harder for me? 
I do not need your help. Go back.” 

Reluctantly he walked to the car. 


Aine the vaqueros 
were muttering at the delay, cursing, 
shouting to Jito, eager for the end. 

Jito nodded to his men. Laughing, 
they seized the old peon and bared his 
withered, wrinkled back. With rawhide 
they tied his arms to the doorway. 

“A bad day for you, compadre, when 
you thought El Coyote could protect you,” 
muttered a vaquero. “What is the pro- 
tection of El Coyote worth now?” Viciously 
he tightened the rawhide thongs. 

Adela threw herself between the va- 
queros and that aged, drooping form 
in the doorway. Her words lashed them 
with their tone of cold contempt. 

“You talk of justice, you dogs, you 
cowering dogs, that come to fight against 
an old man and his daughter.” Again 
a wave of anger arose from the crowd. 

“TI cannot hold them long,” Jito said to 
Morales. “They must have blood.” 

Once more Adela’s voice rose above 
the tumult. “Jito, make them wait until 
tomorrow.” But her words were lost 
among jeering cries. 

The shouting had taken on a new 
ominous quality. Quickly Jito raised 
Adela and carried her to Morales. 

“Even if I would, I cannot hold them 
now,” he said. “Bueno,” he called. “Thir- 
ty lashes to teach this peon wisdom.” 

Morales looked on, his mouth set in a 
half smile. His arms had closed about 
the girl, and Adela closed her eyes. 

A stalwart vaquero rolled back his 
sleeve, picked up his heavy quirt and 
raised his clenched hand for the blow. 

That blow never fell. . 

From somewhere out of the darkness 
burst a flame and the vaquero whirled, 
clutched his breast, then fell headlong. 

A clear voice called from the darkness: 
“Let no man move.” 

Each vaquero stiffened. One dreaded 
word passed among them like the voice 
of death itself. 

“El Coyote!” 

The flames of the haystack rose higher. 
Dimly the vaquweros could make out a 
double rank of horsemen drawn up, ready 
and ominous. Again came the voice. 

“T am sending men in to disarm you. 
If one of you moves, it is death to all.” 

Five masked horsemen approached. 
Quickly they made a little pile of the 
weapons of Jito’s men. A short, stocky 
rider seemed to have taken charge. 
Presently he ordered the vaqueros to 
stand before the door. Meanwhile other 
riders gathered the horses. 

“So you thought the protection of 
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El Coyote not enough, amigos?” asked 
the masked leader. “You will have other 
thoughts before dawn. But now I bring 
you this message from El Coyote. Listen 
carefully, as you value life, for the pa- 
tience of El Coyote is not endless. For 
twenty years you, Paco Morales, and 
you, his hirelings, have held dominion 
over the borderland. You have driven 
men and their families from land that 
is theirs. You have done it without 
fear, for you knew that the peon en- 
dured much and did little. 

“We had no leader, and for these rea- 
sons the herds of Morales have become 
fat and multiplied, while the people have 
lived in poverty and dread. Our women 
have not been safe; our children have 
had no future to look forward to; our 
old age has become filled with fear. And 
all this because Morales wanted land 
that was ours by right. ‘Today few of 
us have enough land to make a grave, 
and still Morales’ herds grow.” The 
masked rider stopped speaking. 

The dying flames of the haystack cast 
spectral shadows across his face and 
caused the eyes behind the black mask 
to glisten. Still no man moved. 

Once more the masked man raised his 
voice. “Vaqueros of Morales, a leader 
has risen. You call him El Coyote. 
Many times you have sought to kill him. 
Mexican cavalry has joined with the 
Americanos to run him down. But he 
is still free. Tonight he is out there 
with us. Why do you not go out to 
him, Jito, you who have sworn to tear 
out his heart? See, he is out there— 
only a little way,” and the masked man 
pointed to the darkness behind him. 

A shiver of fear ran through every 
man. Even Jito himself darted an un- 
easy glance toward the shadows where 
the unknown killer waited. 


“Listen now to what El.Coyote bids 
me say. The ranchers of the border 
will no longer bear the yoke of Morales 
and his vaqueros. From now on we will 
strike back, and even if El Coyote him- 
self is taken, still will we strike back. 
And for every cow of ours you take or 
kill, we will kill two. For every man 
you give twenty lashes we will tie up 
one of your band and give him forty. 

“We are men with our backs to the 
wall. We have nothing to lose, for life 
itself has long since lost the things that 
gave it value. Days of living profit us 
nothing, for we have neither peace nor 
security. But that day is done. From 
now on we fight for the things that 
make life good.” 

Stepping directly before Adela, the 


masked man’s sombrero swept the 
ground. “Go in peace, Seforita,” he 
said. “The peon in his hut remembers 


Dona Adela in his prayers.” 

Turning again to the vaqueros, he 
pointed toward the village. “El Coyote 
bids me tell you for this one time to go. 
Next time it will be a different tale. 
Your horses and guns stay here.” 

Deliberately Jito walked over to the 
old rancher, still bound to the door, and 
pulled out his knife, severing the bonds. 

“Tonight is yours, Senor,” he said in- 
differently. “Tomorrow is yet another 
day. And sometime when your coyote 
leader wishes to settle all disputes hand 
to hand or knife to knife with Jito——” 
He raised the heavy knife’ aloft. 

A blue blaze of light burst from out 
the darkness and a rifle barked. The 
blade of Jito’s knife leaped upward, 
then fell at his feet with the dull tinkle 
of broken steel. Only the handle re- 
mained in the vaquwero’s hand. 

“Now, by the blood of all the saints,” Jito 
marveled, “El Coyote shoots straight.” 


Next Month Tom Gill reveals the identity of the mysterious El Coyate 
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Husbands (Continued from page 77) 


families don’t find husbands for their 
daughters.” 

“Who finds the husbands, then?” 

“We do ourselves.” 

She looked puzzled. “How do you do 
it? When you see a man you like, do 
you say, ‘Let’s get married’?” 

“No, not exactly.” 

“How do you do it?” she persisted. 

“Well, we make ourselves as attractive 
as we can. We try to see the man all 
we can. We listen to him talk. We just 
wait for it to happen.” 

““Happen’!” The harem lady looked 
scandalized. “You let a husband hap- 
pen? But a husband is important. You 
should not have to find him yourself. 
A husband is something to be arranged.” 

I hastened to say, “But don’t you see, 
American women have so many other 
things—education, careers, travel—that 
if they don’t find a husband, they are 
not too unhappy!” 

“The other things—the education, the 
careers, the travel—do you let those hap- 
pen, too?” she questioned. 

“Oh, no; we arrange for those.” 

“Then why do you not arrange for 
husbands?” 

(Reasonable question. Why don’t we?) 

“And your parents don’t help you at 
all?” Velvet Eyes looked at me pityingly. 

I was goaded into saying, “It’s true, 
our husbands are not arranged for, but 
when we get them, they can’t divorce 


us as yours do, just by saying, ‘I di- 


vorce you,’ three times.” 

Velvet Eyes’ chin went up. “No one 
wants to live with a man who no longer 
wants her. We go back to our parents. 
They find us another husband.” 


Score again for the harem! I took a 
mean advantage. I brought up the great 
fear of a Moorish woman—the fear that 
a younger wife will supplant her. 

“Would you mind it very much if your 


husband shouldn’t divorce you, but 
should bring home another wife?” 
Velvet Eyes seemed to wilt. “No,” she 


said slowly, sending the merest flicker 
of a glance towards the “sisters” across 
the fountain, “I should not like it. But,” 
she added, “I want my husband to be 
happy. I think it is better to stay with 
my husband, even with other wives, than 
to have to find another one myself. Your 
husbands,” she asked, “they never bring 
home other wives?” 

“No,” I told her, and added under my 
breath, “not to their homes.” 


Velvet Eyes looked unhappy. After 


all, she was twenty-four, a great age | 


for a Moorish woman. 

Across the court a curtain waved and 
parted. The husband came toward us. 
My harem visit was over. 

“Good-by,” I said to Velvet Eyes. 

“Good-by,” she smiled at me, putting 
one hand possessively on her husband’s 
sleeve. Plainly her gesture said, “Poor 
you! No husband; no one to get you one.” 

And hasn’t she some reason to pity 
us? Is Velvet Eyes right? Are husbands 
too important just to “happen”? Should 
husbands be arranged? 

And when it comes to a husband’s de- 
siring other women, I’m still hearing 
Velvet Eyes’ sad sentence: “I think it is 
better to stay with my husband, even 
with other wives, than to have to find 
another one myself.” 

Is it, or isn’t it? Who knows? 
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it’s the most fatal mistake we have 
ever made in our entire history.” 

“What’s your solution?” I asked. 

- “T haven’t any. But I’m ready to con- 
sider any sensible one. One thing I know 
—it won’t be much good at first. The 
fat’s in the fire. We’ve let ourselves drift 
into this terrible situation and anything 
we do now will have to face years of 
abuse and bitter criticism.” 

“The Canadian system?” I queried. 

“Certainly an improvement over our 

- bootleg system. Probably if we openly 
sold liquor we’d drink even more for a 
while. But whatever happens, we have 
to start all over again our old temperance 
education, renew our respect for law 
and build up new moral customs. I tell 
you we're in for it.” 

I went over to Dwight, Illinois, the 
home of the famous Keeley Institute, to 
see just how deeply we’d already got into 
one phase of “it.” 

If you’re over thirty you’ll remember 
the old “Keeley cure.” Maybe you'll 
recall way back when your most success- 
ful home-town drunkard went up or 
down or over to Dwight, or Denver, or 
Greensboro, or Dallas, or any one of a 
dozen other places, for the cure. There 
was a bit of romantic mystery about it 
all—then the whole business sort of 
dropped out of sight and for years you 
didn’t hear anything about it. 

But recently wild rumors and denials 
have been in the newspapers about what 
was happening in the institutes, so it 
seemed to-me a natural part of this Wet 
and Dry story to make a first-hand in- 
vestigation. 

On a bright autumn morning, I dropped 
off the Chicago train at Dwight. A lean 
gentleman sidled up to me and whis- 
pered, “The institute?” 

“Not yet,” I answered. 

But a half hour later I was at the 
institute, sitting in the private office of 
Doctor J. H. Oughton, the wise and 
efficient head of the old parent Keeley 
Institute. In 1879, his father, a Dwight 
druggist, and Doctor Leslie E. Keeley 
had established the original institution. 

A dozen years later, Joseph Medill, the 
friend of Abraham Lincoln and the pub- 
lishing genius of the Chicago Tribune, 
had sent some of his best newspaper 
drunkards down to Dwight “to take the 
cure.” They had returned to Chicago 
sober and most of them had stayed sober. 
So impressed was Medill that he had 
columns written about the institute and 
almost overnight it became famous. 


Ax ONCE, branches 
that bought their medicine from the 
home institute, and sent doctors there 
for instruction, sprang up like mush- 
rooms after a spring rain. At one time 
125 branches were under way, but owing 
to bad management most of them lasted 
only a few months. Almost as rapidly 
as they were born they died, until, by 
1900, there were only thirty branches. 
In 1920, there were fifteen branches, 
and by 1930, there were but ten—but I 
don’t want to get ahead of my story. 

Little by little temperance education, 
coupled with local option, had decreased 
drunkenness. In 1893, a total of 1069 
patients attended the home Keeley In- 
stitute at Dwight—with a maximum 
number of 121 patients registered at any 
one time. By 1905, this had decreased 
to a total of 806 and a maximum of 80. 

In 1910, the total was 731 and the max- 
imum 72. Five years later, the total was 
660 and the maximum 70. 

The year America declared war, the 
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total patients were 556 and the maximum 
number at any one time 52. In 1918, 
the total was 361 and the maximum 49, 
and in 1920, the total for the year had 
dropped to 186 and the maximum at- 
tendance to 22. 

On March 1, 1920, there were but seven 
patients and it was decided to lease to 
the United States Veterans Bureau the 
one-hundred-bed hotel and hospital that 
the institute had built in 1902. Three 
years later the building was sold outright 
to the Veterans Bureau. 

The Keeley Institute, despite poor busi- 
ness, still carried on in a small way. 
By: 1924, five years after the Eighteenth 
Amendment had been passed, the total 
number of patients was only 350, just 
11 less than in the war year of 1918. 

These years, up to about 1926, were all 
low years. There was still a brave ef- 
fort being made to enforce the Volstead 
Act. But by 1928, the failure became 
apparent even in these single figures of 
this one “cure.” That year the total 
number of patients jumped to 753, with 
a maximum of 76. 

In 1929, there were 781 patients, and 
1930 will show more than 800 patients 
for the year. 

Not for over twenty-five years has 
there been such a grand total. And it 
is significant to note that while the 
number of branch institutes has dropped 
from fifteen in 1920 to ten in 1930, the 
total number of patients of these ten 
present branches is 16% percent larger 
than the total number of the fifteen 
branches in 1920. 

In 1930, eighty thousand dollars was 
spent changing the old Oughton home 
into a dormitory. And for 1931, one 
hundred thousand dollars is being ap- 
propriated for a new one-hundred-bed 
dormitory. And on March 1, 1920, there 
were but seven patients. 

Today, the average age of the ine- 
briate patient is forty-one and one-half 
years as against forty-three in 1915. But 
it is not uncommon to have young men, 
college students, little more than boys, 
report for the cure. 

Strangely enough, there are fewer drug 
patients than formerly: 33 in 1929 as 
against 116 in 1900. And contrary to 
published reports, there are fewer women 
than before National Prohibition: an 
average of but five or six today. 

Traveling salesmen and business men 
furnish the heavy end of the patients 
at present. Farmers have dropped ’way 
down in the scale. In 1929, out of 781 
patients but 63 were farmers; in 1912, 
there were 153 farmers out of 695 pa- 
tients. Money is too scarce on the farm 
for high-priced booze. 

“Drinking is different now from what 
it used to be,’ Doctor Oughton explained 
to me. “It’s tolerated today; it’s no 
longer a social crime. Fifteen years 
ago, when we had temperance but not 
Prohibition, it was almost impossible for 
a drinking man to hold a job. Now, 
drinking is part of business hospitality 
and ethics. And for the first time there 
is office drinking. 

“But it isn’t the drinking, it’s the big 
business of Prohibition time that worries 
me. Officials, police, judges, courts, al- 
most every phase of government is cor- 
rupted. The ramifications now extend 
to almost unbelievable limits. Booze 
kings are crime kings. Booze racketeers 
are so powerful, so well organized, they 
are spreading out like a great octopus, 
squeezing the very life out of whole 
communities. The failure of Prohibi- 
tion has bred something too terrible to 
contemplate.” 


In the same town a Dry carpenter 
said to me: “Millions of Drys are now 
on the borderland of change. We are 
worried. We want to see a change for 
the better. We believe that Prohibition 
has failed, at least partly, and we are 
beginning to think the attending evils 
overbalance the attending good. We do 
not know just which way to turn. We 
do not want the saloon back and we 
aren’t sure whether we want any hard 
liquor—but we want something different.” 

So it was I found opinion all over the 
Middle West. There is vast questioning 
going on—and to question is to open 
one’s mind. 


[__— I am willing 
to confess that mine has been opened. I 
recognize first of all that all is not well 
with American Prohibition. I believe we 
are paying too big a price for the 
benefits that Prohibition first gave us. 
We are trying to make a statute a 
law; we are trying to force a moral 
code down unwilling throats. But how 
about something better? For instance, 
how about the Canadian system? 

For a considerable part of each of the 
past five years I have lived in western 
Alberta. I have studied Canadian drink- 
ing as closely as I have studied Alberta 
ranching. Let me state the facts about 
drinking in this Canadian province, and 
then we can take up the theories. 

In Alberta, with a population about 
equal to the state of Montana but with 
an area almost twelve times as large as 
New York, there are thirty-three gov- 
ernment venders’ stores where liquors, 
wines and beers can be bought on a 
monthly, yearly or single permit in any 
quantity for cash. These stores are 
administered by one commissioner re- 
sponsible to the attorney-general and 
are rigidly inspected and run absolutely 
according to the letter of the law. All 
spirits, wines and beers are taken from 
the stores unopened and can be drunk 
only in a home or in a hotel room. It is 
against the law—and the law is enforced 
—to drink liquor or to carry opened bot- 
tles anywhere but in a home or in a hotel. 

Besides these government liquor stores 
there are licensed beer parlors or sa- 
loons where beer is sold by the glass or 
bottle, to be drunk at tables on the prem- 
ises. There is no bar. These are well- 
conducted, law-abiding places—but about 
them is still some of the unpleasant 
aroma of our old saloons, with the 
hangers-on and bar flies. All the laws 
against selling to minors and hours of 
closing are strictly enforced and care- 
fully obeyed. The government makes a 
profit from all beer sold. . 

From its own vender stores and from 
the beer saloons the Province of Alberta 
made in 1929, after paying salaries of 
commissioners and inspecting squad and 
all expenses, a net profit of, roughly, 
$2,500,000. This sum was turned into 
the general revenue of the province— 
to all intent and purpose, decreasing the 
provincial taxes by that amount. 

Bootlegging has not been done away 
with entirely but for the most part, the 
law is respected, and the whole business 
of booze has been stripped of its hy- 
pocrisy and underhandedness. 

Now, just what do I think about it? 

Well, I have felt that the open sale 
of good liquor would start a fresh flood 
of drinking in the United States. But I 
am ready to turn to almost anything to 
stop the ridicule and disrespect of law 
and custom that is growing up all 
over America. Openly sold good booze 
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may not help for a while, but it will 
give us some frank, lawful basis from 
which to begin Temperance all over 
again. 

But after all, my job is that of a re- 
porter, not that of a reformer or an edi- 
torial writer. What I think about it is 
important only as my conclusion rep- 
resents the impressions gained in con- 
scious and subconscious investigations. 

I do know that a great silent up- 
heaval is going on in this country: a 
revolution in prejudices; an upsetting of 
established thought. 

Millions of bone-Drys are becoming 
ex-Drys. There are still other millions 
of hard-shelled Irreconcilables, who, like 
Napoleon’s Old Guard, die but never 
surrender. They still believe in the 
miracle of Prohibition. ‘They are fa- 
natics who have made the Dry cause 


a religious issue and they will fight the 
slightest suggestion of a change with 
religious fervor. But I believe they are 
in the minority. Their cause is being 
deserted by newly awakened doubters 
who are searching for a way out of the 
muck and failure. 

These doubters are the ones who really 
hold the balance of political power. 
Theirs will be the deciding influence 
and the deciding vote. The old Wets 
can change nothing, but the old Drys can 
change everything. 

I was positive before I made this in- 
vestigation that neither of the major 
parties would inject the Wet and Dry 
issue into its 1932 platform. 

I think differently now. And I am 
not at all certain that they won’t suc- 
cessfully inject it. At least, I’ve got the 
Prohibition sand out of my eyes. 
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heavy snowfall and the first hard freeze. 
Their explanation was entirely accept- 
able to the populace—especially the parts 
about the climate and scenery. 

For private motives, the newcomers 
sought a measure of privacy. They found 
it, and along with it, comfort, as occu- 
pants of a two-room extension of the 
cottage of Mr. and Mrs. Zachary Tupper, 
facing the farther reaches of Sugar Loaf 
Park. Thus established, they might 
watch the sports and yet not stir abroad; 
and they had seclusion without remote- 
ness from the center of local things. 

The Tupper house was the uppermost 
of a string of houses which straggled 
along a road, by courtesy called a street, 
that climbed one flank of the ravine. 
The main body of the village was within 
convenient walking distance down the 
precipitous grade to the valley. 

Mrs. Tupper was a hospitable body and 
a heaven-sent cook. She took paying 
guests as much for the pleasure of feed- 
ing them and mothering them as for 
the money they paid her. Mr. Tupper 
likewise favored the arrangement. It 
gave him company—and an audience, 
he being a conversationalist of renown. 
He was a retired guide. 


Champney’s project for doubling his 
working capital by doing away with his 
ally was, when first it came to him, not 
so much a plot as a thought, a craving. 
You might call it an ambition, vague as 
yet and formless, but persistent and most 
alluring. To destroy that slovenly addict 
of a Mortimer should be an easy-enough 
job, he reckoned: 

In his mind, before the pair of them 
left New York, he had canvassed various 
ways for accomplishing that grim result. 
But when a man killed a man, his work 
was just begun. There remained the 
victim’s body—the corpus delicti, as the 
lawyers called it—to be disposed of. And 
that was the hard job, the difficult spot 
where so many deft assassins before him 
so utterly had failed and, for their fail- 
ures, had gone to prison or to the rope or 
the chair. To eliminate this daydream- 
ing opium-addict from life was one 
thing; but to hide the dead from mortal 
eyes until the killer safely was away— 
that was a different thing altogether: 

The solution of the major problem 
came to Champney all of a sudden. It 
came to him within the second week 
after the two aliens were domiciled with 
the Tuppers. It was in the afternoon 
and they had just returned from a stroll 
—he and Mortimer—and the shivering 
Mortimer had gone on indoors to thaw 
out by the kitchen fire, and he, out on 
the small front porch, was kicking the 


balled slush off his heavy boots, when he 
chanced to look back over his shoulder 
and saw the now familiar scene on the 
near-by terrain—laden bobsleds whizzing 
down the incline and each sled loaded 
with whooping, thrilled passengers; a 
group of small boys snowballing one 
another over in “Statuary Row” at the 
far edge of the slide; a party of hikers 
on snowshoes below the ski-jump—and 
in one darting flash the puzzle which 
had fretted him was a puzzle no longer. 

It was so marvelous and yet so simple 
that even in that inspired and exultant 
moment he caught himself wondering 
why he had not read the riddle before, 
when all the while the answer to it had 
been spread there, right in front of his 
eyes. In that instant the final plan 
began shaping itself in his brain. 

Before he had clunked the length of 
the elbowed hallway leading to the “L” 
where he was housed, the design was 
full-developed and finished; that was 
how quickly it had grown up. The ex- 
ecution of it waited only on opportunity, 
which meant waiting for certain con- 
ditions, and within the span of half 
a week the favorable conditions were 
vouchsafed and with them the oppor- 
tunity. 

Up to the point where Champney 
slipped on a glittery ice patch and fell 
and snapped the larger bone of his right 
leg just above the ankle, no hitch, no 
mishap occurred. And that happened 
fully two hours after the murder was 
an accomplished fact, and after the cun- 
ning strategy subsequent to the murder 
had been properly carried out. 


These matters came to pass shortly 
before the beginning of Christmas week, 
on a night when there was a brisk snow- 
flurry on. Within a little while after its 
fall the fierce cold would make the snow 
crisp and firm and creaky under foot- 
pressure. But as they fell the big flakes 
were moist and pliant. 

The Tuppers were in their kitchen. 
Winters they made a sitting room of 
their kitchen. Ten o’clock having struck, 
Mr. Tupper shut off the radio as a pre- 
liminary step to banking the coals in the 
range and going to bed. 

“Hark, Tupper,” commanded Mrs. Tup- 
per, whose ears were keener than her 
husband’s. ‘Seems like I hear something 
threshin’ round outside.” 

She was right. To them from the 
direction of the front stoop came muffled 
thumping sounds as though someone with 
gloved fists drummed on a wooden panel, 
and with these, a distressed voice heard 
dimly. 

They hurried through their cold hall, 
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she carrying a lamp, and he opened the 
thick door. 

“Land of Goshen!” 
Tupper. . 

A man was sprawled across the porch, 
and smeared with white where he had 
dragged himself along on his hands and 
knees. He lifted his face to them, strain- 
ing his neck, and by the lamplight they 
saw who he was and saw that his face 
was twisted with pain and fatigue. 

“Why, it’s our Mr. Champney!” cried 
Mrs. Tupper. “Land of Goshen, Mr. 
Champney, what’s happened? What ever 
are you doin’ out here?” 

“Tm hurt,’ he told them, panting on 
his words. “I fell—fell just out there and 
hurt myself ... Mind!” He gasped the 
warning sharply as Mr. Tupper sought 
to heave him upright. “Careful, please. 
One of my legs is quite helpless; sprained, 
I’m afraid—or broken.” 


exclaimed Mrs. 


— them, the 
couple managed to get him back to the 
kitchen and stretched on a sofa there, a 
clammy perspiration breaking out on his 
skin as they eased him down. 

“You do what you can for him, 
Mother,” Mr. Tupper bade her from a 
closet, where he pawed for his boots and 
his ulster. “I’ll run over next door to 
Mitchell’s and git a doctor up here 
quicker’n scat!” 

“Wait!” commanded the injured man, 
speaking from between his clenched 
teeth. “While you’re about it, get 
through to your local constabulary and 
have them send some men up at once.” 

“Our local which?” asked Mr. Tupper 
blankly. 

“Your police agency. And_ scurry 
about the neighborhood, too, for men. 
We shall need aid to find Mortimer.” 
(Thereafter the plotter was to congrat- 
ulate himself that even in that time of 
agony he had bethought him to ask for 
searchers; it strengthened his story; gave 
it plausibility, made it appear that his 
prime concern had been not for himself 
but for his friend.) 


“Mortimer?” 
“Surely—Mortimer. He’s out there 
somewhere. I went out seeking for him 


—that’s how I was hurt. After wander- 
ing about calling for him everywhere, 
I started back to notify you. It was then 
that I fell on a slickness of ice. An hour 
ago—perhaps longer—I missed him from 
his room. His greatcoat was there—he’d 
left it behind. He must have gone out 
quietly by the door of the side passage 
behind our rooms. Otherwise you in here 
would have seen him or heard him.” 

“Whyn’t you call me to help you 
hunt?” demanded Mr. Tupper. “I got a 
flash light. I know the lay of the land 
better’n you gentlemen do.” 

“There was a reason—a reason why I 
preferred to go alone.” 

“But land of Goshen, Mr. Champney, 
what could ’a’ took him out a night like 
this without his overcoat on and it cold 
as Greenland and snowin’ besides?” 

“That I must tell you. I meant to 
keep it from everyone—for his sake. But 
of course now it must come out. I’m 
sorry. Mortimer—poor chap—is a drug 
fiend; has been one for years, I think. 
You may have noticed his tendency at 
times—and especially toward evening— 
to behave peculiarly; to turn drowsy?” 

“Land of Goshen, but ain’t I noticed 
it, though? Gettin’ so logy right after 
his supper! And us never guessin’ why!” 

“Quite so, Mrs. Tupper. Tonight I 
thought him even more under the in- 
fluence than usual. I got him to his 
room early, you remember, and heard 
no more from him; then, presently, went 
in to see whether he was asleep.” (How 
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cunningly now, he told himself as he 
paused a space as though from exhaus- 
tion, was he combining fact with false- 
hood to make a suspicion-proof fabric. 
Who hereafter would have cause to guess 
out the truth—a half-stupefied wretch 
lured on specious pretext to venture out- 
of-doors, to be led stumblingly along, 
unwittingly, to his quick, bloodless end? 
And then the sequel, the wonderful 
crafty sequel to this violent chapter!) 

“So, as I tell you, I went to see how 
he fared—and he was gone, and his bed 
not disturbed. And unless he returned 
by the same way, while I was casting 
about the vicinity, I sorely fear for him.” 

“Lemme look!” called Mr. Tupper, and 
on that was lumbering through the rear 
hall; then as speedily lumbering back 
again with his news. “Not there and 
no signs of him neither,” he proclaimed, 
his own alarm—in his case a genuine 
alarm—rising within him. 

“It’s as I feared. I’m afraid in his 
dazed condition he wandered into some 
awkward quarter. So please, Mr. Tupper, 
before you summon a physician for me— 
I’m easier now—please telephone your 
chief constable’s office and take steps to 
rouse some of the neighbors.” 

“Land, yes, Tupper, and be spry as 
you can. Why, likely it’s ten below out 
there right this minute.” 

“I’m gone,” promised Mr. Tupper, and 
on the instant was. 


Afterwards the young Britisher was 
glad, really glad, that he had smashed 
his leg; it was good fortune disguised as 
ill fortune, he figured. Elsewise the im- 
pulse to get away might have been too 
strong for him. Had he yielded to that 
perilous temptation, his departure, if too 
quick a departure, might have been in- 
terpreted as flight. Besides, as things 
stood, he must bide on and could watch, 
without trepidation, the course of the 
search for the vanished man; a quest 
conducted first with intensity, then di- 
minishing, and finally altogether aban- 
doned as a thing still unsolved but 
utterly hopeless. 

Lying helpless, with weights hitched to 
his leg and dangling by a harness of 
straps over the footboard of his bed, he 
had at the first some hidden perturba- 
tions—as naturally he would. But at 
once, with a mounting inner confidence, 
he saw how all natural forces conspired 
together to be his dependable allies. 

To begin with, there were no tracks to 
lead those nocturnal searchers in any 
given direction. The snow, coming down 
so thick and fine and soft, had covered 
up any footprints within a space of min- 
utes after they were recorded. The fur- 
rowed marks of his own crawling and 
floundering route, from the place where 
he fell in the Park to the Tuppers’ door- 
yard, were obliterated by the time the 
hastily recruited posse of volunteers 
turned their lanterns on the smooth 
white carpeting there. 

The snowfall ceased about midnight, 
so that when daylight came, the body of 
a frozen man should have been easily 
discernible by the eyes of those who 
diligently explored in every cleft and 
cranny of the mountainside, and crossed 
and recrossed every thicketed edging of 
the ridge. A dead body would have been 
partially covered, true, but it would not 
wholly have been buried from. sight. 
There was no body and no sign of one. 
And the ice on Twisted Pond was steel- 
hard and a foot thick and showed no 
proof of having lately been broken. 

From the outset, all possibility that 
the missing man could have quitted the 
town by his own volition was eliminated. 
No person answering to his description 
had boarded the one train which during 


the night halted at the local station; no 
such person had sought to hire a pri- 
vately owned vehicle. It wasn’t humanly 
possible that over the ice-coated,’ drift- 
walled highways leading out of the vil- 
lage any thinly clad man afoot could 
have traveled far before he dropped; or 
that his stiffened shape could by any 
natural agency completely have been 
hidden from view after he did drop. 

Altogether, it was quite incredible that 
a@ man grown could vanish exactly as 
though he had been caught up bodily 
into the skies; and yet, incredible as it 
was, it was the fact. The languishing 
search narrowed to nothing at all, and 
at nothing, through what was left of 
December and through nearly all of 
January, it remained. 

Outwardly all grieved  solicitude, 
Champney repeated his narrative over 
and over for the benefit of sundry official 
investigators—the village police chief, 
the persistent county prosecutor, the 
sheriff of the county, a representative of 
the nearest British consulate, who came 
to inquire and remained to marvel, and 
went away as baffled as the rest. It 
was evident to Champney that on its 
face and for the full of its face value, 
they accepted his story. 

He told them what he professed to 
know of Mortimer’s antecedents, giving 
to the other a purely fictional and 
sketchy background, which, however, 
was accepted without question since, to 
his hearers, there seemed to be no reason 
why any one of them should question it. 
Moreover, its main points found seeming 
confirmation in Mortimer’s effects—his 
few papers, his passport and all. No one 
gave a sign of doubting Champney’s 
statement that he had met Mortimer 
on shipboard and, finding him congenial 
and pitying him for his habit, had 
chummed with him. 

On his own suggestion, Champney sent 
off letters to a mythical address in 
London, he being privately very well as- 
sured that long before those letters came 
back as unclaimed—if indeed they 
came back at all—he would be on his way 
into western Canada under another name 
than Champney and moving by a devious 
and purposely misleading itinerary. But 
if by any chance they did come back 
before he left the country, what would 
it matter excepting to strengthen the 
already well-buttressed assumption that 
Mortimer, by reason of his secret vice, 
had broken contact with his people, be- 
coming an irresponsible peregrine? 


By FAULT of a _ dis- 
temper in his blood or his marrows, 
Champney’s fracture, under its cast and 
its bindings, was somewhat slow in knit- 
ting, so that after he ceased to be bed- 
fast, he still was housebound. At length, 
though, he was provided with crutches 
and now, a month after his injury, was 
learning to use them. By their aid he 
could get about his room, could swing 
himself along to his meals. In another 
week, he would be ready to move on. 

What he liked best to- do was to sit 
at his window, the splinted limb out- 
stretched and resting on a mound of Mrs. 
Tupper’s sofa cushions, his crutches 
against his chair, a book or a newspaper 
on his lap, the money, all of the money, 
in the belt about his middle where through 
his clothing he could touch and fondle 
the bulges it made, and he peering out 
to see how, on the rough days, the wind 
came sweeping down over the scuffed 
and rumpled slope and snapped the thick 
but brittle icicles off the clashing tree 
limbs, and piled the loose snow in wind- 
rows; and on fair days to see the young 
fellows in their gay lumbermen’s shirts 
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skylarking on skis or skates or with 
sleds, and the pretty girls shrieking glee- 
fully as they sped down the toboggan 
lane on past the close-ranked gallery of 
swollen snow-figures, gathering speed 
miraculously ahd all in a breath becom- 
ing flying dots in the clear distance half 
a mile away. 

And just to think, now, that through 
every hour and every minute of every 
hour the dependable tireless elements 
wrought at their crafts to keep the secret 
of his guilt safe from any human eye but 
his eye! There could be no treachery 
in helpers so steadfast and so constant. 
He could hug himself at the very thought 
of it. When no one was by, he sometimes 
did hug himself—literally. 


There was a night when he slept badly. 
The customary night noises—those clam- 
orous outbursts when the ice was crackled 
or the trees were split apart, and the 
groanings of the solid timbers of the 
house and the minor craunching pro- 
tests which the snow gave off sometimes 
—had come to be a part of his subcon- 
sciousness, soothing him to sleep. 

But this night there was a new and a 
rifty note which disturbed the customary 
harmonies. It disturbed him into wake- 
fulness a full hour before his regular 
hour for awaking. It was a prevalent 
Irip-drip-drip note. He couldn’t make 
it out. It depressed him. It somehow 
was disturbing to him, almost ominous, 
akin to an outright foreboding. 

Before the tardy daylight had strength- 
ened, Mr. Tupper came in with a lamp 
to stoke up the live embers in his drum 
stove and replenish the fire with cord- 
wood chunks; and the now acutely un- 
easy Champney said to him: 

“Good morning. Surely it can’t be 


raining?” 

“Nope,” said Mr. Tupper, tinkering 
with the drafts; ‘not yit.’. 

“Not yet?” 


“Not yit, but soon. That what you’ve 
been hearin’ is melted stuff pourin’ off 
the roof. But it will be rainin’ a-plenty 
soon, the way the clouds is bankin’ up 
to the south’erd and the way the air 
feels. She’s comin’—fact, you might go 
so fur as to say she’s already here. 
Wind’s swung round and blowin’ spang 
right out of the south. And you ought 
to see the way the mercury outside my 
window is started humpin’ up the tube. 
Climbin’ same as if it had a flame under 
it. Yes, sir, she’s practically here!” 

“She? What do you mean by ‘she’?” 

“Why, the January thaw, tubby sure,” 
explained Mr. Tupper, and he much 
pleased to be the bearer of news. “She’s 
a mite late this year, but she’s busy de- 
clarin’ her intents and purposes even 
this early in the day. Sometimes, but 
that ain’t usual, she don’t come at all 
and sometimes she don’t come till Feb- 
ruary and onc’t or twic’t, in a specially 
mild winter, I seen her come back two- 
three times. But generally speakin’ she’s 
due in January. So that’s why we call 
her the January thaw.” 

“But I thought you told me often that 
your springs were invariably much be- 
lated—that sometimes the ice did not 
clear from your streams until April or 
even early in May.” Champney was 
striving to keep the quickening anxiety 
out of his voice. 

“Oh, it’s jest a temporary thing; it 
ain’t got a mite to do with real spring. 
Everything’ll stiffen up again good and 
hard; don’t let nobody worry about that. 
And the ice won’t go out of the brooks, 
not for six weeks yit at the least. It’ll 
mush up some and git rotten on the top 
down in the pond, so as to spile the 
skatin’ and the other games, but it 
won’t break plum’ up—nope!” 


“Oh!” There was a world of relief 
in the word. “Then by your January 
thaw you mean a Slight softening only?” 

“Slight softenin’ be dern! If she stays 
this way—and my guess is she’s likely 
to stay this way for the better part of 
a week, anyhow—you’ll see somethin’. By 
this time tomorrow, if not sooner, you’re 
liable to see that fancy slick-mer-slide 
out yonder turnin’ into a regular water- 
fall. And the drifts meltin’ away like 
butter on a spittin’-hot spider. And a 
smoky-lookin’ mist risin’ everywhere. 
And seepy bare mud—great wide shoals 
of it—showin’ through where now every- 
thing’s two feet deep in solid white. 

“I remember one time—right after 
New Year’s it was—she hung on and hung 
on till, exceptin’ maybe for a few sheltered 
corners like down in deep hollows, every 
last par-tickle of snow was absolutely 
gone. Joke certainly was on them big 
spraddle-footed snowshoe-rabbits then. 
Fellow with a gun couldn’t hardly miss 
one if he tried. Way the weather’s actin’ 
now, you're likely to see that same sight 
repeatin’ itself. 

“Nope, Mr. Champney, till you’ve seen 
one of our genuwine January thaws you 
ain’t seen nothin’. But mark my words, 
you'll be seein’ one in full swing before 
sunset this evenin’ . Well, Mother ’ll 
be fetchin’ you your breakfast in soon 
as you git up and git yourself dressed.” 

Champney got.up and got dressed. 
But he ate no breakfast. He couldn't 
eat. His panic, a tangible thing, having 
solidity to it and weight, made a lump 
in his throat; made heavy, dead feelings 
at the pit of his stomach. Nor could he 
touch the midday meal. 

He hurt Mrs. Tupper’s feelings by re- 
fusing to go to the dinner table; by 
declining to have her bring him his 
victuals on a tray. He didn’t feel just 
right, he said; his appetite was poorly, 
telling her this with his head averted 
so that she might not read the pulsing- 
hot terror that was on him. 

Through that long day of desperation, 
he huddled behind his window watching 
the incredibly swift disintegration of a 
vast white-and-blue pageantry. Before 
his sickened eyes he saw how the splen- 
did ironwork of winter, forged on its 
clanging anvils into tight hoops to band 
the imprisoned world in, was coming un- 
welded. 

He saw how the very structures of his 
defense were crumbling and disintegrat- 
ing. For he saw the rain coming down in 
sheets upon the deserted hill; saw the 
snow lose its sharp crystalline aspect 
and go sodden and honeycombed; saw 
runlets of water grow to impetuous small 
cataracts; saw one bloaty snow effigy 
and, later on, a second topple over; saw 
the icicles shrinking, as little streams ran 
from their yielding tips; saw in every 
trickling drop and every loosening for- 
mation a hideous, unrelenting threat for 
him; saw the moment of his exposure 
advancing on him, inevitably, inexorably. 

If only the wind would veer north be- 
fore it was too late! If only he could 
get away! But whither could a man 
flee who hobbled on two sticks, who was 
as plainly fixed in his true person as 
though he carried a banner to advertise 
his identity? But he must do something 
to save himself. His frantic need honed 
his wits without sharpening his wits; an 
agony rasping at his brain but only 
making it the more futile. 

He had to do something! After a 
while, through his travail, he knew what 
that something would be. But he must 
wait for darkness to cloak him or at 
least for thick twilight, before he set 
about doing it; a mad thing, but the only 
thing left for him to do. 

He couldn’t hold himself back, though; 
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his control snapped—snapped before the 
dusk scarcely was thick enough to hide 
his movements. It wouldn’t have mat- 
tered, though, because his doom already 
had him tagged and labeled. 


Between four and five o’clock Mr. Tup- 
per came out of the kitchen door with 
the collar of his leather jacket turned up 
against the driving rain, bound for the 
wood pile. With a small start of aston- 
ishment he noted that the door at the 
end of the wing was open. So he went 
nearer and there were fresh tracks— 
footprints—and spaced beyond them, like 
punctuation marks, round deep holes 
plainly signifying the use of crutches; 
and this trail led down the steps and 
around the extension. By stooping and 
squinting, Mr. Tupper could make them 
out. 

Now, why should that young fellow 
choose such an hour and such a day 
for his first excursion outdoors? This 
thing was mighty funny; a thing calling 
for an investigation. Mr. Tupper got out 
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his flash light, and flipped the light on 
and followed the tracks out of the yard 
and diagonally across the slope beyond. 
He sent his dart of light spying ahead. 

Out of the gloom the long pencil of 
light at once picked up a black figure 
down in a huddle on the soft snow clear 
over yonder in “Statuary Row,” as it 
was called. From where he was, it 
looked to Mr. Tupper as though Mr. 
Champney, having gone that far, had 
fallen and was wriggling about in an 
effort to get up again. That was the im- 
pression he got. 

So he broke into a lumbering canter, 
at the same time calling out. There was 
no answer to his hail. Mr. Champney 
seemed not to hear him, seemed not to 
be aware of his presence or of the illu- 
mination he brought, even when he 
puffed up alongside and turned the bulb 
so that its focused radiance made a 
bright circle on things thereabouts. 
Oblivious of all else, Mr. Champney was 
down on all fours frantically employed 
on a crazy business of his own. 


Mr. Tupper saw now what that busi- 
ness was, and squatted and gave a shrill, 
horrified hoot. He saw a man who. had 
been strangled; whose body had been 
laid by then, with the legs spraddled 
and the arms outstretched until a ten- 
below-zero temperature had made it 
rigid in that posture—what a time of 
waiting that must have been!—which 
body then had been set upright and 
braced with props, while the slayer was 
encasing it inches deep in a plastic per- 
fect covering against detection. 

To be exact about it, Mr. Tupper did 
not in that one tremendous moment see 
all of that grisly spectacle. All of it 
was to be seen by him later, as a physical 
exhibit, and confirmed as to its details 
by a confession. The part revealed to 
Mr. Tupper was one frozen trouser leg 
showing from the knee downward—a 
stark leg upon which Mr. Champney was 
furiously plastering scooped-up handfuls 
of soppy snow in a frenzied and foolish 
effort to remake his dead man into a 
good snow-man again. 
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Money from Home by Peter B. Kyne (Continued from page 83) 


jargon. In the Big Apple he would be 
certain to win half a dozen races with 
Silvertip, for the horse was fit as a fiddle 
again. 

Pat McInernery was the obstacle the 
Money-from-home Kid had to hurdle, 
however, in order to enter his horse in 
that county-fair handicap. Mr. McIn- 
ernery wanted his money, and if he 
didn’t get it he would attach Silvertip. 
An appeal to the law, however, would be 
Mr. McInernery’s last resort. 

Meanwhile, he was on guard at the 
only gate leading from the race course 
to the spur tracks where the horsemen 
loaded their horses for shipment to the 
next meeting. In his sturdy hands Mr. 
McInernery held a pick handle. His 
motto was: “They Shall Not Pass”—at 
least until they had crossed the Mc- 
Inernery palm with coin of the present 
standard of weight and fineness. 

The Kid hastily made a survey of the 
situation. There were nine horses still 
at the track. Eight of them belonged to 
Monk Peterson, a good-natured Swede. 

Only an hour before, the Money-from- 
home Kid had seen Pat MclInernery 
down at Monk’s barn. Evidently Monk 
Peterson had settled his feed bill then, 
for the Kid had seen an express car 
spotted on the siding and two of Monk’s 
swipes were busy disinfecting it. So 
that meant Monk was going to ship out, 
which meant that Mr. McInernery’s job 
now was to see to it that the Kid did not 
slip past him with Silvertip, the sole 
attachable security for the feed bill. 

The Kid went through Monk Peter- 
son’s stable, appraising the latter’s horses 
narrowly. Peterson had a big black 
gelding that closely resembled Silver- 
tip, with the exception that Silvertip’s 
two front fetlocks were white and he 
had a white blaze down his forehead. 

The Money-from-home Kid’s plan was 
quickly made. He took Silvertip out of 
his box, put him on a cavesson and led 
him up toward the gate where Pat 
McInernery stood on guard. On his left 
arm he carried a spare exercise saddle. 
There was a little early green grass here 
and he permitted his horse to graze 
within a hundred feet of Mr. McInernery, 
who hailed him. 

“How about me feed bill, Kid?” said 
Mr. McInernery. 

“I’m busted now, Mac,” the Kid an- 
swered cheerfully. 


“That’s just too bad for yez,” Mr. Mc- 
Inernery replied, “because afther Monk 
Peterson ships out I can’t afford to stick 
around here watchin’ yez for me feed 
bill.” 

“You don’t have to watch me, Mac. 
I'll send you a check as soon as I get 
some money from home.” 

“Yes, yez will—maybe. At any rate, 
Till have it before yez leave or I’ll grab 
that horse av yers.” 

The Money-from-home Kid came up 
to Pat McInernery. “Take a good look 
at him, Pat,” he suggested, “so you can 
identify him to the sheriff. And if you 
don’t mind, hold him for me, will you? 
I want to slip outside and grab a cup of 
coffee and send another telegram home.” 

McInernery took the end of the caves- 
son and the Money-from-home Kid dis- 
appeared through the gate. 

He hurried over into Laureldale and 
sold the exercise saddle for twenty dol- 
lars and had breakfast. Also, he sent 
another urgent wire for funds to his 
mother, coupled with expressions of con- 
cern as to her health, and begged her to 
telegraph him in care of the secretary’s 
office at the county fair, Riverside. 

Then he hurried back for his horse. He 
was confident that while he was away 
Mr. McInernery had observed the mark- 
ings of Silvertip carefully. 

Back in the box once more, the Money- 
from-home Kid took from his pocket 
some lampblack, mixed it with water 
and blotted out Silvertip’s two white fet- 
locks and blazed face. Then he band- 
aged the horse, put a helmet on him 
(when shipping horses a heavy, felt- 
lined helmet is fitted down over their 
ears, completely covering the top of their 
heads, in order that, when entering an 
express car, they may not be hurt if they 
should toss their heads suddenly and 
strike the top of the door). 

His racing saddle (the Kid always rode 
his own horses) and the remaining ex- 
ercise saddle, bridle, blanket, standing 
martingale and blinkers and bandages 
he placed in a gunny sack; then he car- 
ried the sack out through a small gate 
at the far side of the track around to 
Monk Peterson’s express car, carefully 
avoiding McInernery, and returned to 
his barn. 

When he saw Peterson’s three swipes 
and an exercise boy taking the Swede’s 
horses out of their boxes, to lead them 


over to the express car on the spur track, 
he came over with offers of help. 

The exercise boy had Peterson’s black 
horse, King James, and the horse was 
cutting up a few didos. 

“Here, boy, let me lead that horse for 
you,” the Money-from-home Kid urged. 
“He’s a lot of horse and he might get 
away from you. I'll walk him around 
the barn to quiet him. Then I’ll follow 
along with him after you boys.” 

The instant they were out of sight the 
Kid ran King James back into his box; 
then fled to his own barn, where Silver- 
tip waited. Boldly he led Silvertip out, 
caught up with the Peterson swipes and 
in their company approached the demon 
McInernery on guard at the gate. 

“Here, yez can’t get out with that 
horse until ye’ve paid me feed bill,” Mc- 


Inernery challenged. 


“That’s Peterson’s horse, King James,” 
the head swipe assured Mr. McInernery. 
“The Kid is just lendin’ us a hand to 
lead him over to the car.” 

“That’s right,” McInernery mumbled. 
“The Kid’s horse has a white face and 
two white front fetlocks.” ; 

The Kid passed out the gate, down 
the road and across to the spur track, 
where he tied Silvertip to the loading 
platform, got out his exercise saddle and 
bridle, saddled the horse and mounted 
him. “I fooled old Mac that time,” he 
announced impudently to the highly ap- 
proving swipes. .“You’ll find King James 
back in his box.” And he rode off down 
the road, with the remainder of his tack 
in the gunny sack held before him. 

He was three days en route to River- 
side. He put Silvertip up each night at 
some farm and slept in the barn with 
him, paying from his meager store for 
forage for both. 

He arrived at the fairgrounds on 

Saturday night, applied to the secretary 
for stabling and was assigned to it; he 
bought a bale of straw, a hale of hay 
and a sack of oats, washed Silvertip in 
varm water heated in a bucket he bor- 
rowed from a neighbor, rubbed him, 
blanketed him for the night, fed him, 
and then fed himself. In order to save 
expenses he came back and slept in the 
box with Silvertip. But he did not sleep 
well. 

He was thinking of his mother, for 
the absence of a telegram at the secre- 
tary’s office worried him. No news was 
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bad news to the Money-from-home Kid. | 

At dawn, he was out in the infield | 
clocking the horses of his competitors in 
their morning work-outs. His stop watch 
gave him a deal of comfort, so he got 
Silvertip out, jogged him twice around 
the track, breezed him a quarter, washed 
him and cooled him out. Then he went 
over to a lunch wagon for breakfast, and 
there he met the carnival girl. 

“Hello,” she saluted him cheerfully. 
“So you’re here, too?” 

The Kid nodded. He felt guilty and 
wished he had not met her. 

“That Silvertip horse of yours can 
catch pigeons, can’t he?” she said, and 
without waiting for his answer added: | 
“I shouldn’t have told you about this 
meet; then you wouldn’t have come over 
here to win the Derby from me.” | 

“The first thing you’ve got to learn on 
a race track is to keep your mouth 
closed.” The Money-from-home Kid 
could see no profit in dissembling now. | 
It was just as well to let her have it 
and get the job over with. | 

“You're right, and I’m not complain- 
ing. I knew you were broke.” She picked | 
at a dish of wizened prunes. “I just talked | 
myself out of five hundred dollars.” 

“You’re right. I wouldn’t have come 
to this hick meet if I hadn’t been ab- 
solutely flat. I’ve got to get shipping 
money to the Big Apple.” 

She nodded understandingly, without 
rancor. “Poverty does things to people 
—and there is no reason why you should 
feel sorry for me. Well, I think I can 
win second place. I’ll have to be con- 
tent with that.” 

What a sport she was! The Money- 
from-home Kid felt a sudden surge of 
admiration. 

“I’m sorry,” he mumbled, embarrassed, 
“put I just had to do it. I had no other 
way out. I even rode Silvertip here. I 
couldn’t afford to truck him over.” | 

“Well, I managed to find space for my 
horse in the same car with the horses of 
the carnival company. We’re here, you 
know. County fairs are our long suit.” 

“Horrible life,” he suggested. 

She nodded. “I’ll break away from it 
scme day.” 

“What’s your act?” 

“T had a wonderful high-school horse 
to ride. I broke him, but unfortunately 
I did not own him.” 

“Family with you?” 

“Only my mother.” 

“What’s her act?” 

“She’s the gypsy fortune teller. That 
is, she used to be. She’s too ill now to 
tell fortunes. Telling fortunes always 
did make her ill, anyhow. She wasn’t 
meant for that sort of thing, but—she 
married a trouper and estranged herself 
from her family.” 

The Money-from-home Kid smiled sar- 
donically. “I’ve had some experience of 
estrangement from my family. They 
didn’t want me to be a jockey—and 
I didn’t want to be anything else. So I 
had my way about it and paid the price. 
Mother never went back on me, though.” 

“She wouldn’t, of course,” said the 
girl. “You and my mother both made 
the same mistake. You didn’t get into 
something solid. Wasters, never laying up 
a nest egg for your old age. As a result, 
here you are and here I am trying to lay 
up a nest egg with a couple of running 
horses. Let’s laugh at each other.” 

“I can’t. I’m going to skip a few 
meals before I win that handicap.” 

“Good for you! Reduce your weight 
and give the old nag a chance,” she 
teased. “Well, two hundred dollars sec- 
ond money will not be hard to take. If 
I do not win it, the going’s going to 
be slippery for the Dunmore family, 
because that high-school horse died of 


ow I envy anyone who is going to the West Coast 
for the first time this winter! 


You know a different experience is ahead of you as 
soon as you board the train with a long ticket in your 
hand . . . your fellow passengers seem more carefree, 
more friendly, as though already imbued with the 
heartiness of the west... the very trains seem 
different, as you settle down to a long, comfortable 
ride, surrounded by the luxuries of modern traveling 
. . . there is a spirit more like that of shipboard 
camaraderie. 


Then the plains and the mountains are all passed and 
a new world unfolds . . . a world of soft breezes, 
bright sunshine, different trees, mid-winter flowers, 
friendly people. 


California can’t be described . . . it’s a state of mind 
more than a place. But it will make an impression 
that will never be forgotten .. . glittering Los 
Angeles . . . the roads up the shore . . . glimpses 
of indescribable beauty like that at Monterey .. . 
San Francisco, like no other city in the world. 


And just as alluring, on up the coast, Portland and 
Seattle . . . with climate and surroundings which 
will make you wonder why people live anywhere else. 


Yes, I envy anyone who is going to the Coast this 
winter. 


We will be pleased to send literature regarding any 
trip you contemplate. In our Travel Library is one 
booklet describing the Pacific Coast and the Great 
Southwest, at 10c. 


COSMOPOLITAN TRAVEL LIBRARY 


- South America and Central 9. The Great Lakes and the St. 
America, 10c. . Lawrence Valley, 10c. . 

. Southern Europe and the Medi- - New England and the Adiron- 
terranean, 10c. dacks, 10c. 

7 New York and Surrounding 

. The Pacific Coast and the Great Resorts, 10c. 

Southwest, 10c. . Around the World Cruising, l5c. 

. The Orient, 10c. By D. E. Lorenz, Ph. D. 

. Florida, 10c. F Mediterranean Cruising, Ll5c. 

. That Trip to Europe, 10c. wea Lorenz, Ph. D. 

. The Canadian Rockies and F : N a Ss den, D 
Northwest National Parks, “Oe ee Snare 
10c. : North Carolina, 10c. 

. National Parks of Colorado and . Travel by Air, 25c. 
California and Utah, 10c. . Colorful Colorado, 10c. 


COSMOPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE 
57th at 8th Avenue, New York City 
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pneumonia a month ago and I’m out of 
a job. My name’s Elsie Dunmore.” 

“I’m Lucas Williams—Luke, for short. 
Got any racing tack for your horse?” 

“Not a speck.” 

“Tll lend you a bridle and an exer- 
cise saddle. Have you clocked Big Thun- 
der at all?” 

“No.” 

“Well, this evening, after the crowd 

_has gone home, let’s take him out on the 
track and set him down for half a mile. 
He’s a slow starter. Did you know that?” 

“No. All I know is that the man I got 
him from told me there was one good 
race left in him if his legs ever got well. 
And they’re well. And he’s fit. It costs 
twenty-five dollars to enter a horse in 
the Derby. I -haven’t got it—yet.” 

“Neither have I.” 

“Let’s laugh at each other,’ she sug- 
gested again, and this time they laughed. 
“Question before the house is: How are 
we going to dig up fifty dollars?” 

“T’m not worrying—yet,” the Kid coun- 
tered. “If my mother improves suffi- 
ciently to write a check she’ll wire me a 
thousand dollars, and I’ll lend you your 
entrance money. And I’ll put a bet down 
for you on my horse, to make up for 
doing you out of first money in the 
Derby. But I tell you frankly I do not 
expect to get any money from home. My 
luck’s turned. Mother’s pretty sick.” 

“It will hold,” she assured him, “unless 
you’ve got out of the habit of sending 
your mother a telegram and wiring her 
flowers with your love on Mother’s Day!” 

The Kid’s face went crimson. “I’ve 
been very neglectful,” he ‘confessed. 

“How much money have you now?” 

“Five dollars.” 

“Well, tonight you send her a loving 
night letter and wire her a dozen red 
roses. Your mother will appreciate your 
action. She’ll know you still love her.” 

“T’ll do it,” he replied huskily. “I’m 
the sort of dirty dog who only thinks of 
his mother when he wants money.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not. You’re neglectful, 
but not altogether forgetful. You do 
write her once in a while, do you not?” 

“Oh, three or four times a year, al- 
though sometimes, when I’m flush, I 
telephone her. I kiss her over the phone.” 

“Tf she’s too ill to sign a check,” the 
girl said thoughtfully, “it’s probable she’s 
very ill. After supper you send her a 
straight message. Say: ‘Mother dear, do 
not bother about wiring money. I am 
in funds again and am only wiring you 
now to say I’m so sorry you are ill and 
to tell you I love you.’” 


“ 

Vou had better come 
with me and see that I do it, Elsie. You’re 
shooting holes in my bank roll and that 
means shooting holes in my appetite the 
day after tomorrow.” 

“Nonsense! The ravens fed Elijah, 
did they not? Still, Ill give you the 
moral support of my presence if you 
desire it. Let’s go.” ; 

En route to the telegraph office, she 
pointed out a stained brown tent. “That’s 
the Castle Dunmore,” she told him. 

He reached down, possessed himself of 
her hand and held it as they walked 
along. He was thinking she was the 
sweetest thing he had ever known, with 
the exception of his mother. 

He felt better after sending the tele- 
gram. About half an hour before dusk 
he met her again at the box where she 
stabled Big Thunder. He put his exer- 
cise saddle on the horse and showed 
Elsie how to operate his stop watch 
and the girl followed him out to the 
track. 

“Tl breeze him three-eighths to open 
up his pipes,” he told her, “and if he’s 
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going well, I’ll carry him half a mile. 
T’ll break him at the seven-eighths pole 
and you catch me as I flash past. I want 
his time for the eighth, the quarter, the 
three-eighths and the half.” 

She stood in the infield and clocked 
him. The horse broke with all his old- 
time speed and the Kid carried him to 
the half, took him back to the stable, 
washed him off and cooled him out. 
Elsie reported he had done the eighth 
in thirteen, the quarter in twenty-four, 
the three-eighths in thirty-four and one- 
fifth and the half in forty-eight flat. 


"ae Kid was amazed. 
Big Thunder had a good race left in him. 

“He’s a slow starter,” he explained to 
the girl again. “He’ll trail the field 
for the first eighth, but he continues to 
gather speed. At the quarter he’ll be 
well up with the contenders, and at the 
half he’ll be fighting it out for the lead. 
That horse has lots of speed yet.” He 
looked at the girl bravely. “Listen, girl! 
This race is at a mile and a quarter—and 
your horse is going to tire in the last 
quarter. I wouldn’t bet on him.” 

“Well, I’ve got him here and if I can 
find the entrance money he’s got to 
run,” she protested doggedly. 

“Then my job is to find the entrance 
money, and I’ve just thought of a way to 
find it. There’s a bookmaker at this 
track and he likes my horse, Silvertip. 
He offered me two thousand dollars for 
him over at Laureldale. 

“Tl sell him Silvertip, fifty dollars 
down as earnest money and the balance 
after the race, title to the horse not to 
pass to him until I have run the race. 
T’ll win. You ought to be second, and, 
between us, we’ll get seven hundred of 
that purse. We’ll split the purse and the 
bets fifty-fifty; then I won’t feel like a 
crook for euchring you out of first place. 
It’s money you want, not victory, isn’t it?” 

She nodded. “Luke, you’re a dear.” 

‘lm not. I’m playing safe. Big 
Thunder might win. The distance isn’t 
so hot for my horse, although he can 
beat your horse by six open lengths at 
a mile. There are six horses entered in 
this race to date, and I know every horse 
in it. Two of them will fight it out for 
third place; the others we can ignore. 

“Still, there’s such a thing as racing 
luck and I’ve often seen the best horse 
in a race badly beaten. So I’m playing 
safe. We must cinch the purse. Three 
hundred and fifty dollars is better than 
two hundred if I come second. The 
same goes for you. Are we partners?” 

They shook hands on the compact and 
he walked with her to the tent. And 
there he met her mother. 

At the barn next morning he said to 
her: “What’s wrong with your mother?” 

“Life is wrong with her—all wrong. 
Poverty and worry and privation, not 
too much food and that not too nutri- 
tious. And she has a bad cough.” 

The Kid nodded. “And you’ve got to 
get money to take care of her, eh?” 

“I’ve got to get her into the country 
to board. She needs rest and a good 
doctor and freedom from present worries. 
If I could only get her settled somewhere 
comfortably for six months I could jump 
out and get a job.” 

The Kid felt a lump rising in his 
throat and was glad to turn away as a 
messenger boy approached him. 

“Telegram for Mr. Lucas Williams,” 
the boy intoned languidly. “You know 
where I can find him, mister?” 

“Here,” said the Kid and took the yel- 
low envelope. His heart was light within 
him again. “If this telegram is what I 
think it is,’ he told the girl, “I won’t 
have to sell Silvertip, after all.” 

He tore the envelope open, stared at 


it, handed it to the carnival girl and 
turned away. The girl read: 


Mother died last night Stop Heart 
attack Stop She received your tele- 
gram and it made her very happy 
Stop You will get no more money 
from home 

Jane 


The carnival girl came up to the 
Money-from-home Kid and took him in 
her capable arms. “You cry on Elsie’s 
shoulder,” she suggested, and held his 
wet cheek against hers and let him 
empty his full heart. And when at last 
he had himself in hand she left him. 

When she came back to the stable to 
lead Big Thunder over to the paddock 
the Kid was himself again. 

“TI sold Silvertip this morning and paid 
our entrance fees,” he informed the girl. 
“The remaining money is to be paid me 
if I can furnish a veterinarian’s certifi- 
cate that the horse is sound and has 
not injured himself in the race.” 

“Thank you, partner, until 
better paid.” 

“Got a boy to ride your horse for you, 
too,” the Kid went on listlessly. “He 
isn’t in training, but his experience will 
be an asset. He could ride horses once, 
but he got ruled off. Out here on these 
hick tracks, though, they don’t operate 
under the rules of the Jockey Club and 
the stewards gave him permission. 

“He said he’d wait for his money until 
after I’d won the race; usually a track 
official collects the jockey fees before the 
race. I’ve promised your boy ten dol- 
lars for riding a winning race. 

“The only contenders we have are 
Bombardier and Corporal Carter. They’re 
highly dangerous if they can last a mile 
and a quarter. I have the rail on Silver- 
tip; Bombardier is number two, Corporal 
Carter is number three and Big Thunder 
is number four. I’ll just about have to 
beat the barrier, and I’m going to. 

“The boys on the contenders are pretty 
good, at that. Now, walk on with your 
horse and don’t be seen talking to me. 
Meet me at the barn at six tonight.” 

There were eight entries in the race— 
they were at the post half a minute and 
were off, with Silvertip in front, Bom- 
bardier second, Corporal Carter third 
and Big Thunder last. In that order 
they went by the grand stand, only Big 
Thunder was moving up rapidly. 

As they approached the quarter pole 
Silvertip, Bombardier and Corporal Car- 
ter were racing a neck apart—and then 
the Money-from-home Kid, taking a 
hasty glance backward, saw Big Thunder 
passing the other horses in magnificent 
style. In two seconds he would be on 
the rail two lengths behind Silvertip— 
so, rounding the quarter, the Kid carried 
Silvertip wide and Silvertip carried Bom- 
bardier wide; Bombardier in turn car- 
ried Corporal Carter wide—and there 
was a four-foot hole along the rail! 

Like an arrow Big Thunder moved up, 
into and out of it, with the other three 
horses still wide, because of the Kid’s 
execrable riding, and unable to gain on 
the old gelding. Out in front Big Thun- 
der flashed. Silvertip was running up 
the back stretch six feet out from the 
rail—and the Kid was holding him well 
in hand, with Bombardier and Corporal 
Carter unable to gain on him. 

Just before rounding the turn into the 
stretch, Bombardier and Corporal Carter 
started their run; as the three horses 
came fully into view, Bombardier led 
by a length, with Corporal Carter’s head 
at his saddle girth, while in front, eight 
open lengths, Big Thunder was flying. 
The pursuing trio bore down on him. 

At the mile, Corporal Carter com- 
menced to tire.and .Silvertip went by 
him. Forward, inch by inch, he forged 


you’re 
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to close the gap between him and Bom- 
bardier. With an eighth still to run 
Big Thunder led by two lengths and 
Bombardier and Silvertip were running 
neck and neck; then slowly Bombardier 
began to recede. 

He made a gallant spurt and regained 
his position, then went back again. But 
Silvertip was fighting it out now with 
Bombardier; they came under the wire 
with Silvertip in front by a head, Big 
Thunder second and Bombardier third— 
by a nose. Two more jumps and he 
would have passed the aged gelding! 

No sooner had the riders weighed in 
than an attendant informed the Kid he 
was wanted in the judges’ pagoda. As 
he entered the pagoda the presiding 
judge roared at him: 

“Who do you think you are, tryin’ to 
put over that brand o’ rough ridin’, eh? 
You carried wide at the quarter on pur- 
pose, an’ you carried wide again at the 
turn into the stretch an’ forced Bom- 
bardier an’ Corporal Carter away out. 
That’s foulin’, that’s what it is!” 

“My horse did carry a bit wide at the 
quarter,” the Kid admitted, “but no 
jockey can guarantee to keep his horse 
running in a straight line. All horses 
are apt to carry a bit wide at a turn. 
And I did not carry wide at the turn 
into the stretch. I was fourth at the 
turn, by a length.” 

“That explanation will not wash. We 
know you. You're one of those fly jocks 
from the big circuits, up to every crooked 
trick an’ thinkin’ you can put it over 
on us. Well, you don’t get by. Your 
horse is disqualified. Get out.” 

“T concur,” said the other judge pom- 
pously. And the Kid got out, recovered 
Silvertip from an obliging swipe who 
was holding him, ran back to the barn 
with him and cooled him out. 

At six o’clock the carnival girl arrived. 
“Well, the luck didn’t break right, did it, 
Luke? However, Big Thunder won first 
money and we split five hundred.” 

“Our luck was perfect,” the Kid as- 
sured her. “It held to the finish. The 
big idea was to garner a roll for your 
mother, wasn’t it? Well, we have the 
roll.” 

The carnival girl bent upon him a sad 
and searching look. “Is it true you were 
disqualified for crooked work, Luke?” 

“No, girl, it isn’t. I’m a scout of for- 
tune, or misfortune, and I’ve run the 
gamut of both, but I’ve never been 
crooked and I never shall be. I rode 
that race as fairly as any rider could. 
But I did give Big Thunder a break.” 

“You say we had to get a roll together 
for my mother. You say we've got it. 
How much have we got?” 

“We split ten thousand dollars.” 

“But you couldn’t win that much bet- 
ting on Silvertip! He won, but he was 
disqualified. And where did you get the 
money to bet?” 

“I lost five hundred on Silvertip but 
won nine thousand five hundred playing 
Big Thunder to win!” he confessed. 

“Then you must have known you were 
going to do something that would dis- 
qualify you and if that is true you aren’t 
a clean sport, are you? There must be 
something wrong or the judges would 
not have disqualified you.” 

“I tell you I’m a clean sport and I 
rode an honest race, even if I did give 
Big Thunder the break that enabled 
us to cash in on him. Now, listen. 
There was a horse owner at the Laurel- 
dale meeting by the name of Monk 
Peterson. Monk owned two horses that 
used to be high-class selling-platers that 
could go a distance. One was Bom- 
bardier and the other Corporal Carter. 

“Both had broken down twice and 
Monk Peterson knew it wouldn’t be long 


before they broke down again; so when | 
two men came around the barns looking | 


for a couple of good horses cheap to run 
at this county fair, Monk sawed off Bom- 
bardier and Corporal Carter on them. 
He told them, in my presence, that Bom- 
bardier could beat Corporal Carter. 

“I never thought I’d see those two 
horses and those two men again. How- 
ever, when I got here and the racing 
started, who should I see up in the judg- 
ing stand but the two men who bought 
Bombardier and Corporal Carter! So I 
realized these judges would run both 


horses in the name of somebody else and | 


make a clean-up betting on them. 

“But I also knew that when I entered 
Silvertip these crooks would look him 
up in the dope-book and realize their 
chances of winning over him were not 
bright; consequently, they would play 
Bombardier to place and Corporal Car- 
ter to show. Any fool would. 

“I also came to the conclusion that if 


Silvertip and Big Thunder ruined their) 
combination, these crooked judges would 
make some weird ruling to make good the | 
bets on their horses. That’s why I picked | 


your jockey for you. I had to have a 


rider who knew his business and would 


take advantage of any openings. 


“Big Thunder was off last, as I told 


you he would be, but just before we came 
to the first turn I looked back and saw 
him running over the other skates in the 
field. He was on the rail about two 
jumps behind me, so as we took the turn 
I carried wide about five feet. 

“IT did it purposely, although on a 
track operating under the rules of the 
Jockey Club I never would have been 
penalized for it. I didn’t carry suffi- 
ciently wide to be accused of rough rid- 
ing or fouling. The fouling, if any (and 
the judges didn’t notice it), was done 
by Silvertip—but then I knew he’d do it! 

“Silvertip has a dirty habit of biting 
horses that get too close to him in a 
race. He reached for Bombardier, and 
Bombardier carried away from him and, 
incidentally, carried Corporal Carter 
with him. Both horses give ground 
readily and I knew it. But I did not 
foul them, except psychologically. 

“When I left the hole on the rail Big 
Thunder’s boy went into it like a bush 
rabbit. Big Thunder was gathering speed 
and the boy let him have his head and 
got a long lead on the field. 

“The boys up on the contenders wanted 
me to make the pace, provided I made it 
a slow pace. They were just as anxious 
to save their mounts for the stretch run- 
ning as I was. They had been told they 
had to beat me. I let them go by me 
on the turn into the stretch, and when 
we straightened out Bombardier was al- 
most two lengths in front of me and 
Corporal Carter a length. 

“Then I started to run. Big Thunder 
was eight lengths in front at the turn 
into the stretch and he still had some- 


thing left; like the good old stake horse | 


that he used to be, he gave it and I had 
to ride Silvertip out to win by a nose. 


“In a couple of jumps Bombardier | 


would have passed him and so would 
Corporal Carter, for all three horses 
finished a head apart. Had the race fin- 


ished with Bombardier a place and Cor- : 
poral Carter a show I never would have | 


been disqualified, because the judges 
would have cashed their bets. 

“But when Big Thunder upset their 
apple cart they had to work fast—and 
they did. They moved me back and 
shoved all the other horses up one place, 
which made Big Thunder the winner, 


and made their place and show bets on 


their own horses good! 


“When they called me up into the ! 


stand and gave me a raw hiding and ' 
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What will you 
be doing one year 
from today? 


Turee hundred and sixty-five days from 
now—what? 


Will you still be struggling along in the 
same old job at the same old salary— 
worried about the future—never quite able 
to make both ends meet? 


One year from today will you still be 
putting off your start toward success— 
thrilled with ambition one moment and 
then cold the next—delaying, waiting, 
fiddling away the precious hours that will 
never come again? 


Don’t do it, man—don’t do it. 


There is no greater tragedy in the world than that of 
a man who stays in the rut all his life, when with 
just a little effort he could advance. 


Make up your mind today that you’re going to train 
yourself to do some one thing well. Choose the work 
you like best in the list below, mark an X_ beside 
it, and without cost or obligation, at least get the full 
story of what the I. C. S. can do for you. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University” 
Box 2543-C, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, ‘‘Who Wins and Why,’ and full particulars 
about the subject before which I have marked X: 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
DArchitect OBridge Engineer 
OArchitectural Draftsman [) Automobile Work 
O Building Estimating OPlumbing O team Fitting 
(1 Wood Millworking Heating Ventilation 
O Concrete Builder O Sanitary Engineer 
Contractor and Builder (Sheet Metal Worker 


Structural Draftsman Steam Engineer 
Structural Engineer Marine Engineer 
L) Wlectrical Engineer Refrigeration 
O Electric Wiring R. R. Locomotives 


Air Brakes 

Train Operation 

KR. R. Section Foreman 
OR. Rh. Bridge and Building 


Electric Lighting 
Welding, Electric and Gas 
Telegraph Engineer 
OTelephone Work 
Mechanical Engineer Foreman 
Mechanical Draftsman OChemistry [Pharmacy 
Patternmaker (] Machinist L) Coal Mining Engineer 
Reading Shop Blueprints LJ Navigation 
Ciyil Engineer OO Agriculture 
Highway Engineering (J Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Surveying and Mapping Cotton Manufacturing 
Gas Engines [] Toolmaker Woolen Manufacturing 
Diesel Engines Fruit Growing [Radio 
Aviation Engines OPoultry Farming 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management OBusiness Correspondence 
Industrial Management Lettering Show Cards 
OStenography and Typing 
Complete Commercial 
Oknglish OSigns 


0000 OL 


0000 


Oo 
oO 
(Personnel Management 
) Traffic Management 

© Accountancy 
{) Cost Pcccuntant 
Oc 
O 


Civil Service 
ORailway Mail Clerk 
Mail Carrier 
Grade School Subjects 
OHigh School Subjects 
OIlustrating [Cartooning 
OLumber Dealer 


Occupation.. sees 
If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to_the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 
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50-Page Bird Book in Colors 
Canaries for Pleasure and Profit” 
Gives professional advice on breed- 
ing, training, feeding and care of 
canaries. Sent free with liberal sam- 
ples of West’s Quality Bird Foods, 
(sold at good stores everywhere), 
on receipt of 10 cents in stamps or coin to 
cover mailing. Keep your birds in song. Send 
dealer’s name and receive Free an abso= 
late necessity—West’s Cage Disinfectants 
Magnesia Products Co., 1517 Hubbard St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Cosmopolitan 


lor Cosmopolitans 


The word cosmopolitan is interesting to study—it 
is defined by what it is not, rather than by what 
it is: Webster says, not provincial. 


Certainly it is descriptive of this magazine, whose 
contents cover a range of interests worldwide in 
its scope. 


It is also descriptive of the people who read the 
magazine—American families who not only are 
interested in the whole world but who draw upon 
the four corners of the globe for their comforts, 
luxuries, conveniences, entertainment and amuse- 
ment. 


We have found that Cosmopolitan families take 
advantage of modern civilization to a greater 
extent than their neighbors who do not read 
Cosmopolitan—they are better supplied with 
radios, motor cars, electrical refrigeration, vacuum 
cleaners; they travel more; they are better 
patrons of private schools and summer camps; 
they buy more groceries than an equal number 
of families in apparently the same circumstances 
and social position who are not cosmopolitan in 
temperament. 


It is natural, then, that cosmopolitan would be 
descriptive of the advertisers in Cosmopolitan, 
whose products cover almost every need of the 
cosmopolitan family —offering the choice commod- 
ities and the most complete and helpful service 
the world affords. 


Their messages are directed to you as a cosmopoli- 
lan person, just as the stories and articles are 
selected for their cosmopolitan appeal. 


Their names and products are listed opposite. 


tage of ‘all > 
comforts, if 


disqualified me, I didn’t put up any real 
defense. I just bowed my head and took 
it. Why? Because I had had a hunch 
they’d disqualify me if I won and Big 
Thunder took a place and I had bet nine 
hundred and fifty dollars on Big Thunder 
to win and five hundred on Silvertip to 
win. If I hadn’t been disqualified I’d 
have won two thousand on Silvertip and 
a five-hundred-dollar purse——” 

“But you would have lost nine hundred 
and fifty on Big Thunder!” the girl 
protested. “It was a terrible chance to 
take.” 

“Perhaps. However, the five-hundred- 
dollar bet on Silvertip was not inten- 
tional. I had to have money to bet on 
Big Thunder, so yesterday I sold Silver- 
tip to a bookie I know who is operating 
at this track. The horse is worth three 
thousand, but the bookie knew I was up 
against it, so he screwed me down to 
fifteen hundred dollars and the horse’s 
ownership changed yesterday. 

“He made a hard bargain, however. 
He insisted I ride the horse for him, 
and that I bet five hundred dollars of 
the selling price on Silvertip to win. I 
made the bet with him and, of course, 
he laid it off with the other bookmakers. 

“So he had me and I had to ride to 
win and I did, well knowing I was going 
to lose. I had paid the entry fees on both 
our horses and he wouldn’t give me back 
the entry fee, so I was stuck for that. 
But I had nine hundred and fifty dollars 
left and I sent a man I know to the 
swine and got my nine hundred and fifty 
down with him on despised Big Thunder 
at ten to one. 

“He’d laid off all the bets he had taken 
on Silvertip to win, whereas if he had 
kept them he would have won them 
when my horse was disqualified. He 
took the limit in place and show bets on 
Bombardier and Corporal Carter, and 
the publie collected. In fact, the race 
just about busted him, so I bought Sil- 
vertip back for a thousand dollars. 

“In -the sale and repurchase of the 
horse I haven’t lost much. I won nine 
thousand five hundred dollars and you 
won five hundred, and so we split ten 
thousand and you owe me your entry fee 
of twenty-five dollars. I believe Big 
Thunder has a few races left in him yet, 
so I'll give you two hundred dollars for 
him and you pay the money to the man 
you bought him from on the cuff.” 

“Sold!” said the carnival girl, and the 
Kid counted out her share of the mas- 
sacre. “Why do you do this for me?” 
she quavered. 

“TI had a notion I ought to do some- 
thing for your mother—for the sake of 
my mother. Take the jack and buy her 
health and happiness with it. And you 
brought me good luck at a time when my 
luck was at its worst. You made me 
send that telegram to my mother and it 
made her very happy. 

“Come, come, Elsie, you mustn’t cry. 
I’m shipping out to the Big Apple to- 
morrow and I want to remember you as 
you looked the other morning when you 
suggested we laugh at each other.” 

Nevertheless, she emptied her full 
heart on the Money-from-home Kid’s 
breast. Then: “Oh, Luke, what am I 
ever going to do to prove my gratitude?” 

The Money-from-home Kid’s_ face 
twitched, then he smiled down at her 
and tilted her wistful, pretty face toward 
his. “You might give me one little kiss 
and let me go,” he suggested. “There! 
You’re a nice sweet girl, and I’ll always 
remember you. Good-by, my dear. I’ve 
got to go now. Must send a wire to Pat 
McInernery over at Laureldale and tell 
him I’ll send him a draft for his feed 
bill in the morning.” 
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ORDINARY CLEANSING 


Note dirt embedded in pores—~ 
undisturbed by surface cleans- 
ing. Causes blackheads, blem- 
ishes, open pores, dull old skin. 


PORE-DEEP CLEANSING 


All dirt is removed. Pores are 
small, skin smooth. Regular use 
makes skin clear, fine, young! 


DOCTORS PREFER LIQUIDS FOR THOROUGH 
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CLEANSING 


Skin specialist asks woman.. “WHAT MAKES 
YOU SURE YOUR FACE IS CLEAN 2” 


“MADAM, your skin is only half clean. Deep in the 
pores are secretions untouched by surface cleansing. 
These secretions push open pores, cause blackheads 
and give skin an old look. 

“To get skin clean today I recommend liquid 
cleansing. Use a liquid that contains oils. Thus you 
combine thorough cleansing that keeps pores fine 
with lubrication that softens skin.” 

Ambrosia, the pore-deep liquid cleanser skin 
specialists recommend, not only penetrates instantly, 
but also contains pure sweet oils to keep skin smooth. 
Thus combines penetration of soap and water, with 
lubricating effect of cream. 

No danger now of half-clean face. No risk of dry- 
ing skin out like paper. Skin specialists say Ambrosia 
cleanses, tones and softens skin, and many of Amer- 
ica’s most notable women have found this true. 


How to tell if pores are dirty 


After cleansing in the usual way examine your face in 
a mirror. Can you see pinpoints of black around 
mouth, or on chin, cheeks, nose? Does skin have a 
dull, grey look? Are pores open, texture coarse? Sure 
signs only the surface is clean, leaving crevices clogged 
with greasy secretions to make skin coarse and old! 


How to be sure pores are clean 


Pour liquid Ambrosia on cotton and wipe gently over 
the face. You feel Ambrosia tingle. You know it is 
cleansing and stimulating skin. Repeat with fresh 
pads until cotton comes away spotless. Your skin has 
never felt so clean before! No-board like stiffening. 
No muggy, greasy feeling. Instead, the radiant 
cleanliness every woman desires. 


IF SKIN IS DRY, finish treatment by patting addi- 
tional Ambrosia onto face, continuing patting with 
fingers until skin has absorbed softening oils. At 
night add a lubricating cream. Skin soon becomes 
normalized. Then Ambrosia alone keeps it smooth. 

IF SKIN IS OILY, finish by rinsing with cool water 
to stimulate circulation and remove surplus oil. 


Busy women—read this... 


Here is quick, convenient cleansing busy women 
want. No need now of many preparations, or of 
lengthy face-stretching massage. 

Carry Ambrosia in your purse: use it to remove 
travel-stain from train or auto, or for quick clean-up 
during the day. A boon to every woman who must 
always look her best. 

NOTE: If you have not tried Ambrosia, send at 
once for generous free sample. Hinze Ambrosia, Inc., 
Dept. 1-F, 114 5th Ave., New York, N. Y.; Dept. 1-F, 
69 York St., Toronto, Can. 


Notable women who use Ambrosia 


MISS ANITA LOOS MISS JESSIE BONSTELLE 
MISS FANNIE HURST MISS MARILYN MILLER 
MISS HELEN MORGAN MISS ADELE ASTAIRE 


4 ounce $1.00 - 8 ounce $1.75 * 16 ounce $3.00 


COPYRIGHT, HINZE AMBROSIA, 1930 


AMBROSIA 


the pore-deep cleanser 


Old greasy way: you had to take off your 
dress and spend § to 10 minutes wiping 
grease on and off. Result: only superficial 
cleansing: face felt“muggy, pores notclean. 


Pore-deep liquid way: cleanse in | minute. 
No grease to get.in your hair; nothing to 
wipe away. Result: all dirt removed. Your 
face has never felt so clean before. 


ae — 4 


Cleanse with Ambrosia in your car, on the 
train, at the office, during day's shopping 
in town. Feel instantly cleansed, refreshed 
no matter how tired and dirty you aet. 


Keep neck clean of fur-dye and dirl, 
Ambrosia removes all traces of grime. 
leaves neck white and clean. 


More lips say 


“Fill er Up 


than ask for any other gasoline ‘ 


F hasn’t taken people long to discover that any pump marked 
with the Ethyl emblem sells something more than gasoline. More car 
owners now ask for Ethyl] Gasoline than for any other motor fuel. 
For instance: A recent count on Route 20 between 
Troy, N. Y., and Boston, Mass., showed a total of 
1219 gasoline pumps—of which 355 were Ethyl 


pumps. This is 10% more than for the next largest 
selling gasoline. 


The reason (in engineer’s language) is combustion control. Every 
gallon of Ethyl Gasoline contains valuable drops of Ethyl fluid. 
Yet these few drops control the action of the gasoline in the engine. 

Instead of exploding in sharp, irregular bursts (that waste force 
against engine walls), Ethyl Gasoline explodes with smoothly in- 
creasing pressure on the pistons—improving the performance of 
any car. 

Ninety-four leading oil refiners now mix and sell this better 
fuel. To good gasoline (up to Ethyl requirements for purity, 


out that ™ 


volatility, and other qualities) they add Ethyl fluid, making it 
The Ethyl emblem on any pump Ethyl Gasoline. 
Guile, Out few Try Ethyl in your own car. You’ll like it. Ethyl Gasoline Cor- 
ciar ae ae fi poration, Chrysler Building, New York City. 


this standard. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
Gen) tp = Ge) 


The active ingredient used in Ethyl 
fluid is lead. 
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LUCKY STRIKE—the finest cigarette you ever 
smoked, made of the finest tobaccos—the Cream 
of the Crop—THEN—“ IT’S TOASTED.” Everyone 
knows that heat purifies and so TOASTING re- 
moves harmful irritants that cause throat irritation 
and coughing. No wonder 20,679 physicians 
have stated LUCKIES to be less irritating! Every- 
one knows that sunshine mellows—that’s why 
TOASTING includes the use of the Ultra Violet Ray. 


“It’s toasted” 


AND 
MOLOING 
THEM 


is the secret of 
success in business” 
Says 


GEN. SAMUEL 
McROBERTS 


Chairman of the Board, Chatham Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company 


Director, Armour & Co., American Sugar Refining 
Co., National Surety Co., Kansas City-Southern 
Railway; Brig. General, A. E. F. 


“Making friends and holding them, by 
a friendly up-to-date usefulness, is the 
secret of success in business. This axiom 
has been the guiding force in the prog- 
ress of the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Company. And it is 
obviously the guiding force in your 
business—as evidenced by your use of 
the Ultra Violet Ray in the ‘Toasting’ 
of the LUCKY STRIKE tobaccos.” 


es 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation = against cough 


Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, The American Tobacco Company has invited General Samuel McRoberts to review the reports 
of the distinguished men who have witnessed LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting Process. The statement of General McRoberts appears on this page. 
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